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SOME ISLANDS OF THE LAGOONS. 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of Venetian Life, by William Dean Howells 
1867 


Nothing can be fairer to the eye than these “summer isles of Eden” lying 
all about Venice, far and near. The water forever trembles and changes, 
with every change of light, from one rainbow glory to another, as with 
the restless hues of an opal; and even when the splendid tides recede, 
and go down with the sea, they leave a heritage of beauty to the 
empurpled mud of the shallows, all strewn with green, disheveled 
sea-weed. The lagoons have almost as wide a bound as your vision. On the 
east and west you can see their borders of sea-shore and main-land; but 
looking north and south, there seems no end to the charm of their vast, 
smooth, all-but melancholy expanses. Beyond their southern limit rise 
the blue Euganean Hills, where Petrarch died; on the north loom 

the Alps, white with snow. Dotting the stretches of lagoon in every 
direction lie the islands--now piles of airy architecture that the water 
seems to float under and bear upon its breast, now 


“Sunny spots of greenery,” 


with the bell-towers of demolished cloisters shadowily showing above 
their trees;--for in the days of the Republic nearly every one of the 
islands had its monastery and its church. At present the greater 

number have been fortified by the Austrians, whose sentinel paces the 
once-peaceful shores, and challenges all passers with his sharp “Halt! 
Wer da_!” and warns them not to approach too closely. Other islands have 
been devoted to different utilitarian purposes, and few are able to keep 
their distant promises of loveliness. One of the more faithful is the 
island of San Clemente, on which the old convent church is yet standing, 
empty and forlorn within, but without all draped in glossy ivy. After 

I had learned to row in the gondolier fashion, I voyaged much in the 
lagoon with my boat, and often stopped at this church. It has a curious 
feature in the chapel of the Madonna di Loreto, which is built in the 
middle of the nave, faced with marble, roofed, and isolated from the 
walls of the main edifice on all sides. On the back of this there is 

a bass-relief in bronze, representing the Nativity--a work much in 

the spirit of the bass-reliefs in San Giovanni e Paolo; and one of 

the chapels has an exquisite little altar, with gleaming columns of 
porphyry. There has been no service in the church for many years; 

and this altar had a strangely pathetic effect, won from the black 
four-cornered cap of a priest that lay before it, like an offering. I 
wondered who the priest was that wore it, and why he had left it there, 
as if he had fled away in haste. I might have thought it looked like the 
signal of the abdication of a system; the gondolier who was with me took 
it up and reviled it as representative of _birbanti matricolati_, who 


fed upon the poor, and in whose expulsion from that island he rejoiced. 
But he had little reason to do so, since the last use of the place was 

for the imprisonment of refractory ecclesiastics. Some of the tombs 

of the Morosini are in San Clemente--villanous monuments, with bronze 
Deaths popping out of apertures, and holding marble scrolls inscribed 
with undying deeds. Indeed, nearly all the decorations of the poor old 
church are horrible, and there is one statue in it meant for an angel, 

with absolutely the most lascivious face I ever saw in marble. 


The islands near Venice are all small, except the Giudecca (which is 
properly a part of the city), the Lido, and Murano. The Giudecca, 

from being anciently the bounds in which certain factious nobles were 
confined, was later laid out in pleasure-gardens, and built up with 
summer-palaces. The gardens still remain to some extent; but they are 
now chiefly turned to practical account in raising vegetables and 

fruits for the Venetian market, and the palaces have been converted into 
warehouses and factories. This island produces a variety of beggar, the 
most truculent and tenacious in all Venice, and it has a convent of lazy 
Capuchin friars, who are likewise beggars. To them belongs the church of 
the Redentore, which only the Madonnas of Bellini in the sacristy make 
worthy to be seen,--though the island is hardly less famed for this 
church than for the difficult etymology of its name. 


At the eastern extremity of the Giudecca lies the Island of San Giorgio 
Maggiore, with Palladio’s church of that name. There are some great 
Tintorettos in the church, and I like the beautiful wood-carvings in 

the choir. The island has a sad interest from the political prison into 
which part of the old convent has been perverted; and the next island 
eastward is the scarcely sadder abode of the mad. Then comes the fair 
and happy seat of Armenian learning and piety, San Lazzaro, and then the 
Lido. 


The Lido is the sea-shore, and thither in more cheerful days the 
Venetians used to resort in great numbers on certain holidays, called 

the Mondays of the Lido, to enjoy the sea-breeze and the country 
scenery, and to lunch upon the flat tombs of the Hebrews, buried there 

in exile from the consecrated Christian ground. On a summer’s day there 
the sun glares down upon the sand and flat gravestones, and it seems 

the most desolate place where one’s bones might be laid. The Protestants 
were once also interred on the Lido, but now they rest (apart from the 
Catholics, however) in the cemetery of San Michele. 


The island is long and narrow: it stretches between the lagoons and the 
sea, with a village at either end, and with bath-houses on the beach, 
which is everywhere faced with forts. There are some poor little trees 
there, and grass,--things which we were thrice a week grateful for, when 
we went thither to bathe. I do not know whether it will give the place 
further interest to say, that it was among the tombs of the Hebrews 
Cooper’s ingenious Bravo had the incredible good luck to hide himself 


from the sbirri_ of the Republic; or to relate that it was the habit of 
Lord Byron to gallop up and down the Lido in search of that conspicuous 
solitude of which the sincere bard was fond. 


One day of the first summer I spent in Venice (three years of Venetian 
life afterward removed it back into times of the remotest antiquity), a 
friend and I had the now-incredible enterprise to walk from one end of 
the Lido to the other,--from the port of San Nicolo (through which the 
Bucintoro passed when the Doges went to espouse the Adriatic) to the 
port of Malamocco, at the southern extremity. 


We began with that delicious bath which you may have in the Adriatic, 
where the light surf breaks with a pensive cadence on the soft sand, all 
strewn with brilliant shells. The Adriatic is the bluest water I have 

ever seen; and it is an ineffable, lazy delight to lie and watch the 

fishing sails of purple and yellow dotting its surface, and the greater 
ships dipping down its utmost rim. It was particularly good to do this 
after coming out of the water; but our American blood could not brook 
much repose, and we got up presently, and started on our walk to the 
little village of Malamocco, some three miles away. The double-headed 
eagle keeps watch and ward from a continuous line of forts along the 
shore, and the white-coated sentinels never cease to pace the bastions, 
night or day. Their vision of the sea must not be interrupted by even so 
much as the form of a stray passer; and as we went by the forts, we had 
to descend from the sea-wall, and walk under it, until we got beyond the 
sentry’s beat. The crimson poppies grow everywhere on this sandy little 
isle, and they fringe the edges of the bastions with their bloom, as 

if the “blood-red blossoms of war” had there sprung from the seeds of 
battle sown in old forgotten fights. But otherwise the forts were not 
very engaging in appearance. A sentry-box of yellow and black, a sentry, 
a row of seaward frowning cannon--there was not much in all this to 
interest us; and so we walked idly along, and looked either to the city 
rising from the lagoons on one hand, or the ships going down the sea on 
the other. In the fields, along the road, were vines and Indian corn; 

but instead of those effigies of humanity, doubly fearful from their 

wide unlikeness to any thing human, which we contrive to scare away 
the birds, the devout peasant-folks had here displayed on poles the 
instruments of the Passion of the Lord--the hammer, the cords, the 
nails--which at once protected and blessed the fields. But I doubt if 
even these would save them from the New-World pigs, and certainly the 
fences here would not turn pork, for they are made of a matting of 
reeds, woven together, and feebly secured to tremulous posts. The 
fields were well cultivated, and the vines and garden vegetables looked 
flourishing; but the corn was spindling, and had, I thought, a homesick 
look, as if it dreamed vainly of wide ancestral bottom-lands, on 

the mighty streams that run through the heart of the Great West. The 
Italians call our corn _ gran turco_, but I knew that it was for the West 
that it yearned, and not for the East. 


No doubt there were once finer dwellings than the peasants’ houses which 
are now the only habitations on the Lido; and I suspect that a genteel 

villa must formerly have stood near the farm-gate, which we found 
surmounted by broken statues of Venus and Diana. The poor goddesses were 
both headless, and some cruel fortune had struck off their hands, and 

they looked strangely forlorn in the swaggering attitudes of the absurd 
period of art to which they belonged: they extended their mutilated arms 
toward the sea for pity, but it regarded them not; and we passed before 

them scoffing at their bad taste, for we were hungry, and it was yet 

some distance to Malamocco. 


This dirty little village was the capital of the Venetian islands before 
King Pepin and his Franks burned it, and the shifting sands of empire 
gathered solidly about the Rialto in Venice. It is a thousand years 

since that time, and Malamocco has long been given over to fishermen’s 
families and the soldiers of the forts. We found the latter lounging 

about the unwholesome streets; and the former seated at their 
thresholds, engaged in those pursuits of the chase which the use of a 
fine-tooth comb would undignify to mere slaughter. 


There is a church at Malamocco, but it was closed, and we could not find 
the sacristan; so we went to the little restaurant, as the next best 

place, and demanded something to eat. What had the padrone? He answered 
pretty much to the same effect as the innkeeper in “Don Quixote,” who 
told his guests that they could have any thing that walked on the earth, 

or swam in the sea, or flew in the air. We would take, then, some fish, 

or a bit of veal, or some mutton chops. The padrone sweetly shrugged the 
shoulders of apology. There was nothing of all this, but what would we 
say to some liver or gizzards of chickens, fried upon the instant and 
ready the next breath? No, we did not want them; so we compromised on 
some ham fried in a batter of eggs, and reeking with its own fatness. 

The truth is, it was a very bad little lunch we made, and nothing 
redeemed it but the amiability of the smiling padrone and the bustling 
padrona, who served us as kings and princes. It was a clean hostelry, 
though, and that was a merit in Malamocco, of which the chief modern 
virtue is that it cannot hold you long. No doubt it was more interesting 

in other times. In the days when the Venetians chose it for their 

capital, it was a walled town, and fortified with towers. It has been 

more than once inundated by the sea, and it might again be washed out 
with advantage. 


In the spring, two years after my visit to Malamocco, we people in Casa 
Falier made a long-intended expedition to the island of Torcello, which 
is perhaps the most interesting of the islands of the lagoons. We had 
talked of it all winter, and had acquired enough property there to put 

up some light Spanish castles on the desolate site of the ancient city, 
that, so many years ago, sickened of the swamp air and died. A Count 
from Torcello is the title which Venetian persiflage gives to improbable 
noblemen; and thus even the pride of the dead Republic of Torcello has 


passed into matter of scornful jest, as that of the dead Republic of 
Venice may likewise in its day. 


When we leave the riva of Casa Falier, we pass down the Grand Canal, 
cross the Basin of St. Mark, and enter one of the narrow canals 

that intersect the Riva degli Schiavoni, whence we wind and deviate 
southwestward till we emerge near the church of San Giovanni e Paolo, on 
the Fondamenta Nuove. On our way we notice that a tree, hanging over the 
water from a little garden, is in full leaf, and at Murano we see the 

tender bloom of peaches and the drifted blossom of cherry-trees. 


As we go by the Cemetery of San Michele, Piero the gondolier and 
Giovanna improve us with a little solemn pleasantry. 


“Tt is a small place,” says Piero, “but there is room enough for all 
Venice in it.” 


“Tt is true,” assents Giovanna, “and here we poor folks become 
landholders at last.” 


At Murano we stop a moment to look at the old Duomo, and to enjoy its 
quaint mosaics within, and the fine and graceful spirit of the _apsis_ 
without. It is very old, this architecture; but the eternal youth of the 
beautiful belongs to it, and there is scarce a stone fallen from it that 

I would replace. 


The manufacture of glass at Murano, of which the origin is so remote, 
may be said to form the only branch of industry which still flourishes 

in the lagoons. Muranese beads are exported to all quarters in vast 
quantities, and the process of making them is one of the things that 
strangers feel they must see when visiting Venice. The famous mirrors 
are no longer made, and the glass has deteriorated in quality, as well 

as in the beauty of the thousand curious forms it took. The test of the 
old glass, which is now imitated a great deal, is its extreme lightness. 

I suppose the charming notion that glass was once wrought at Murano of 
such fineness that it burst into fragments if poison were poured into 

it, must be fabulous. And yet it would have been an excellent thing in 
the good old toxicological days of Italy; and people of noble family 
would have found a sensitive goblet of this sort as sovereign against 

the arts of venomers as an exclusive diet of boiled eggs. The city of 
Murano has dwindled from thirty to five thousand in population. It is 
intersected by a system of canals like Venice, and has a Grand Canal of 
its own, of as stately breadth as that of the capital. The finer houses 

are built on this canal; but the beautiful palaces, once occupied in 
_villeggiatura_ by the noble Venetians, are now inhabited by herds of 
poor, or converted into glass-works. The famous Cardinal Bembo and other 
literati made the island their retreat, and beautified it with gardens 

and fountains. Casa Priuli in that day was, according to Venetian ideas, 
“a terrestrial Paradise,” and a proper haunt of “nymphs and demi-gods.” 


But the wealth, the learning, and the elegance of former times, which 
planted “groves of Academe” at Murano, have passed away, and the fair 
pleasure-gardens are now weed-grown wastes, or turned into honest 
cabbage and potato patches. It is a poor, dreary little town, with an 
inexplicable charm in its decay. The city arms are still displayed upon 
the public buildings (for Murano was ruled, independently of Venice, by 
its own council); and the heraldic cock, with a snake in its beak, has 
yet a lusty and haughty air amid the ruin of the place. 


The way in which the spring made itself felt upon the lagoon was full of 
curious delight. It was not so early in the season that we should know 

the spring by the first raw warmth in the air, and there was as yet 

no assurance of her presence in the growth--later so luxuriant--of the 
coarse grasses of the shallows. But somehow the spring was there, giving 
us new life with every breath. There were fewer gulls than usual, and 
those we saw sailed far overhead, debating departure. There was deeper 
languor in the laziness of the soldiers of finance, as they lounged and 
slept upon their floating custom houses in every channel of the lagoons; 
and the hollow voices of the boatmen, yelling to each other as their 

wont is, had an uncommon tendency to diffuse themselves in echo. Over 
all, the heavens had put on their summer blue, in promise of that 
delicious weather which in the lagoons lasts half the year, and which 
makes every other climate seem niggard of sunshine and azure skies. 

I know we have beautiful days at home--days of which the sumptuous 
splendor used to take my memory with unspeakable longing and regret even 
in Italy;--but we do not have, week after week, month after month, that 


“Blue, unclouded weather,” 


which, at Venice, contents all your senses, and makes you exult to be 
alive with the inarticulate gladness of children, or of the swallows 
that there all day wheel and dart through the air, and shriek out a 
delight too intense and precipitate for song. 


The island of Torcello is some five miles away from Venice, in the 
northern lagoon. The city was founded far back in the troubled morning 
of Christian civilization, by refugees from barbarian invasion, and 

built with stones quarried from the ruins of old Altinum, over which 
Attila had passed desolating. During the first ages of its existence 
Torcello enjoyed the doubtful advantage of protection from the Greek 
emperors, but fell afterward under the domination of Venice. In the 
thirteenth century the debris_ of the river that emptied into the 

lagoon there began to choke up the wholesome salt canals, and to poison 
the air with swampy malaria; and in the seventeenth century the city had 
so dwindled that the Venetian podesta_ removed his residence from 

the depopulated island to Burano,--though the bishopric established 
immediately after the settlement of the refugees at Torcello continued 
there till 1814, to the satisfaction, no doubt, of the frogs and 

mosquitoes that had long inherited the former citizens. 


I confess that I know little more of the history of Torcello than I 

found in my guide-book. There I read that the city had once stately 
civic and religious edifices, and that in the tenth century the Emperor 
Porphorygenitus called it “magnum emporium Torcellanorum_.” The 
much-restored cathedral of the seventh century, a little church, a 
building supposed to have been the public palace, and other edifices so 
ruinous and so old that their exact use in other days is not now known, 
are all that remain of the magnum emporium_, except some lines of 
moldering wall that wander along the canals, and through pastures and 
vineyards, in the last imbecile stages of dilapidation and decay. There 
is a lofty bell-tower, also, from which, no doubt, the Torcellani 

used to descry afar off the devouring hordes of the barbarians on the 
main-land, and prepare for defense. As their city was never actually 
invaded, I am at a loss to account for the so-called Throne of Attila, 
which stands in the grass-grown piazza before the cathedral; and I fear 
that it may really have been after all only the seat which the ancient 
Tribunes of Torcello occupied on public occasions. It is a stone 
arm-chair, of a rude stateliness, and though I questioned its 
authenticity, I went and sat down in it a little while, to give myself 

the benefit of a doubt in case Attila had really pressed the same seat. 


As soon as our gondola touched the grassy shores at Torcello, Giovanna’s 
children, Beppi and Nina, whom we had brought with us to give a first 
experience of trees and flowers and mother earth, leaped from the boat 
and took possession of land and water. By a curious fatality the little 
girl, who was bred safely amid the hundred canals of Venice, signalized 
her absence from their perils by presently falling into the only 

canal in Torcello, whence she was taken dripping, to be confined at 

a farm-house during the rest of our stay. The children were wild with 
pleasure, being absolutely new to the country, and ran over the island, 
plucking bouquets of weeds and flowers by armsful. A rake, borne afield 
upon the shoulder of a peasant, afterwhile fascinated the Venetian 
Beppi, and drew him away to study its strange and wonderful uses. 


The simple inhabitants of Torcello came forth with gifts, or rather 
bargains, of flowers, to meet their discoverers, and, in a little while, 
exhausted our soldi. They also attended us in full force when we sat 
down to lunch,--the old, the young men and maidens, and the little 
children, all alike sallow, tattered, and dirty. Under these 

circumstances, a sense of the idyllic and the patriarchal gave zest to 

our collation, and moved us to bestow, in a splendid manner, fragments 
of the feast among the poor Torcellani. Knowing the abstemiousness 

of Italians everywhere, and seeing the hungry fashion in which the 
islanders clutched our gifts and devoured them, it was our doubt whether 
any one of them had ever experienced perfect repletion. I incline to 
think that a chronic famine gnawed their entrails, and that they never 
filled their bellies but with draughts of the east wind disdained of 

Job. The smaller among them even scrambled with the dog for the bones, 


until a little girl was bitten, when a terrific tumult arose, and the 

dog was driven home by the whole multitude. The children presently 
returned. They all had that gift of beauty which Nature seldom denies to 
the children of their race; but being, as I said, so dirty, their 

beauty shone forth chiefly from their large soft eyes. They had a very 
graceful, bashful archness of manner, and they insinuated beggary so 
winningly, that it would have been impossible for hungry people to deny 
them. As for us, having lunched, we gave them every thing that remained, 
and went off to feast our enthusiasm for art and antiquity in the 

cathedral. 





Palazzo Dueale, Venice 


Of course, I have not the least intention of describing it. I remember 
best among its wonders the bearing of certain impenitents in one of 

the mosaics on the walls, whom the earnest early artist had meant to 
represent as suffering in the flames of torment. I think, however, I 

have never seen complacence equal to that of these sinners, unless it 
was in the countenances of the seven fat kine, which, as represented in 
the vestibule of St. Mark’s, wear an air of the sleepiest and laziest 
enjoyment, while the seven lean kine, having just come up from the 
river, devour steaks from their bleeding haunches. There are other 
mosaics in the Torcello cathedral, especially those in the apsis_ and 

in one of the side chapels, which are in a beautiful spirit of art, and 
form the widest possible contrast to the eighteenth-century high altar, 
with its insane and ribald angels flying off at the sides, and poising 
themselves in the rope-dancing attitudes favored by statues of heavenly 
persons in the decline of the Renaissance. The choir is peculiarly 

built, in the form of a half-circle, with seats rising one above 

another, as in an amphitheatre, and a flight of steps ascending to the 
bishop’s seat above all,--after the manner of the earliest Christian 
churches. The partition parapet before the high altar is of almost 
transparent marble, delicately and quaintly sculptured with peacocks and 


lions, as the Byzantines loved to carve them; and the capitals of the 
columns dividing the naves are of infinite richness. Part of the marble 
pulpit has a curious bass-relief, said to be representative of the 
worship of Mercury; and indeed the Torcellani owe much of the beauty of 
their Duomo to unrequited antiquity. (They came to be robbed in their 
turn: for the opulence of their churches was so great that in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the severest penalties had to be 
enacted against those who stole from them. No one will be surprised to 
learn that the clergy themselves participated in these spoliations; but 

I believe no ecclesiastic was ever lashed in the piazza, or deprived of 
an eye or a hand for his offense.) The Duomo has the peculiar Catholic 
interest, and the horrible fascination, of a dead saint’s mortal part in 

a glass case. 


An arcade runs along the facade of the cathedral, and around the side 
and front of the adjoining church of Santa Fosca, which is likewise very 
old. But we found nothing in it but a dusty, cadaverous stench, and so 
we came away and ascended the campanile. From the top of this you have 
a view of the lagoon, in all its iridescent hues, and of the heaven-blue 
sea. Here, looking toward the main-land, I would have been glad to 
experience the feelings of the Torcellani of old, as they descried the 
smoking advance of Huns or Vandals. But the finer emotions are like 
gifted children, and are seldom equal to occasions. I am ashamed to say 
that mine got no further than Castle Bluebeard, with Lady Bluebeard’s 
sister looking out for her brothers, and tearfully responding to Lady 
B.’s repeated and agonized entreaty, “O sister, do you see them yet?” 


The old woman who had opened the door of the campanile was surprised 
into hospitality by the sum of money we gave her, and took us through 
her house (which was certainly very neat and clean) into her garden, 
where she explained the nature of many familiar trees and shrubs to us 
poor Venetians. 


We went back home over the twilight lagoon, and Giovanna expressed the 
general feeling when she said: “_Torsello xe beo--no si pol negar--la 
campagna xe bea; ma, benedetta la mia Venezia!_” 

(The country is beautiful--it can’t be denied--Torcello is beautiful; 

but blessed be my Venice!) 


The panorama of the southern lagoon is best seen in a voyage to 

Chioggia, or Ciozza, the quaint and historic little city that lies 

twenty miles away from Venice, at one of the ports of the harbor. The 

Giant Sea-wall, built there by the Republic in her decline, is a work of 
Roman grandeur, which impresses you more deeply than any other monument 
of the past with a sense of her former industrial and commercial 

greatness. Strips of village border the narrow Littorale all the way 

to Chioggia, and on the right lie the islands of the lagoon. Chioggia 

itself is hardly more than a village,--a Venice in miniature, like 


Murano, with canals and boats and bridges. But here the character of 
life is more amphibious than in brine-bound Venice; and though there is 
no horse to be seen in the central streets of Chioggia, peasants’ teams 
penetrate her borders by means of a long bridge from the main-land. 


Of course Chioggia has passed through the customary vicissitudes of 
Italian towns, and has been depopulated at divers times by pestilence, 
famine, and war. It suffered cruelly in the war with the Genoese in 
1380, when it was taken by those enemies of St. Mark; and its people 
were so wasted by the struggle that the Venetians, on regaining it, were 
obliged to invite immigration to repopulate its emptiness. I do not know 
how great comfort the Chiozzotti of that unhappy day took in the fact 
that some of the earliest experiments with cannon were made in the 
contest that destroyed them, but I can hardly offer them less tribute 
than to mention it here. At present the place is peopled almost entirely 
by sailors and fishermen, whose wives are more famous for their beauty 
than their amiability. Goldoni’s “Baruffe Chiozzotte” is an amusing and 
vivid picture of the daily battles which the high-spirited ladies of 

the city fought in the dramatist’s [Footnote: Goldoni’s family went from 
Venice to Chioggia when the dramatist was very young. The description 
of his life there form some of the most interesting chapters of his 
Memoirs.] time, and which are said to be of frequent occurrence at this 
day. The Chiozzotte are the only women of this part of Italy who still 
preserve a semblance of national costume; and this remnant of more 
picturesque times consists merely of a skirt of white, which, being open 
in front, is drawn from the waist over the head and gathered in the hand 
under the chin, giving to the flashing black eyes and swarthy features 
of the youthful wearer a look of very dangerous slyness and cunning. 
The dialect of the Chiozzotti is said to be that of the early Venetians, 
with an admixture of Greek, and it is infinitely more sweet and musical 
than the dialect now spoken in Venice. “Whether derived,” says the 
author of the “Fiore di Venezia,” alluding to the speech of these 
peculiar people, “from those who first settled these shores, or 

resulting from other physical and moral causes, it is certain that the 
tone of the voice is here more varied and powerful: the mouth is thrown 
wide open in speaking; a passion, a lament mingles with laughter itself, 
and there is a continual _ritornello_ of words previously spoken. But 
this speech is full of energy; whoever would study brief and strong 
modes of expression should come here.” 


Chioggia was once the residence of noble and distinguished persons, 

among whom was the painter Rosalba Carrera, famed throughout Europe for 
her crayon miniatures; and the place produced in the sixteenth century 

the great maestro Giuseppe Zarlino, “who passes,” says Cantu, “for the 
restorer of modern music,” and “whose ‘Orfeo’ heralded the invention 

of the musical drama.” This composer claimed for his birthplace the 
doubtful honor of the institution of the order of the Capuchins, which 

he declared to have been founded by Fra Paolo (Giovanni Sambi) of 
Chioggia. There is not much now to see in poor little Chioggia except 


its common people, who, after a few minutes’ contemplation, can hardly 
interest any one but the artist. There are no dwellings in the town 
which approach palatial grandeur, and nothing in the Renaissance 
churches to claim attention, unless it be an attributive Bellini in 

one of them. Yet if you have the courage to climb the bell-tower of 

the cathedral, you get from its summit the loveliest imaginable view of 
many-purpled lagoon and silver-flashing sea; and if you are sufficiently 
acquainted with Italy and Italians to observe a curious fact, and care 

to study the subject, you may note the great difference between the 
inhabitants of Chioggia and those of Palestrina,--an island divided from 
Chioggia by a half mile of lagoon, and by quite different costume, type 
of face, and accent. 


Just between Chioggia and the sea lies the lazy town of Sottomarina, and 
I should say that the population of Sottomarina chiefly spent its time 

in lounging up and down the Sea-wall; while that of Chioggia, when not 
professionally engaged with the net, gave its leisure to playing mora_ 
[Footnote: Mora is the game which the Italians play with their fingers, 
one throwing out two, three, or four fingers, as the case may be, and 
calling the number at the same instant. If (so I understood the game) 

the player mistakes the number of fingers he throws out, he loses; if he 
hits the number with both voice and fingers he wins. It is played with 
tempestuous interest, and is altogether fiendish in appearance.] in the 
shade, or pitilessly pursuing strangers, and offering them boats. For my 
own part, I refused the subtlest advances of this kind which were made 
me in Chiozzotto, but fell a helpless prey to a boatman who addressed me 
in some words of wonderful English, and then rowed me to the Sea-wall at 
about thrice the usual fare. 


These primitive people are bent, in their out-of-the-world, remote way, 
upon fleecing the passing stranger quite as earnestly as other Italians, 

and they naively improve every occasion for plunder. As we passed up the 
shady side of their wide street, we came upon a plump little blond boy, 
lying asleep on the stones, with his head upon his arm; and as no 

one was near, the artist of our party stopped to sketch the sleeper. 
Atmospheric knowledge of the fact spread rapidly, and in a few minutes 
we were the centre of a general assembly of the people of Chioggia, 

who discussed us, and the artist’s treatment of her subject, in open 
congress. They handed round the airy chaff as usual, but were very 
orderly and respectful, nevertheless,--one father of the place quelling 
every tendency to tumult by kicking his next neighbor, who passed on the 
penalty till, by this simple and ingenious process, the guilty cause of 

the trouble was infallibly reached and kicked at last. I placed a number 
of soldi in the boy’s hand, to the visible sensation of the crowd, and 

then we moved away and left him, heading, as we went, a procession of 
Chiozzotti, who could not make up their minds to relinquish us till 

we took refuge in a church. When we came out the procession had 
disappeared, but all round the church door, and picturesquely scattered 
upon the pavement in every direction, lay boys asleep, with their 


heads upon their arms. As we passed laughing through the midst of these 
slumberers, they rose and followed us with cries of “Mi tiri zu! Mi 

tiri zu!_” (Take me down! Take me down!) They ran ahead, and fell asleep 
again in our path, and round every corner we came upon a sleeping boy; 
and, indeed, we never got out of that atmosphere of slumber till we 
returned to the steamer for Venice, when Chioggia shook off her drowsy 
stupor, and began to tempt us to throw soldi into the water, to be dived 

for by her awakened children. 
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PALERMO 
By Will S. Monroe 
Project Gutenberg's Seeing Furope with Famous Authors, Vol Vill, by Various 


While not one of the original Hellenic city-states, Palermo has a superb 
location on the northern shores of the central island of the central 

sea; its harbor is guarded by the two picturesque cliffs and the fertile 

plain that forms the "compagne" is hemmed in by a semicircular cord of 
rugged mountains. "Perhaps there are few spots upon the surface of the 
globe more beautiful than Palermo," writes Arthur Symonds. "The hills on 
either hand descend upon the sea with long-drawn delicately broken 
outlines, so delicately tinted with aerial hues at early dawn or beneath 

the blue light of a full moon the panorama seems to be some fabric of 
fancy, that must fade away, 'like shapes of clouds we form,' to nothing. 


Within the cradle of these hills, and close upon the tideless water, 

lies the city. Behind and around on every side stretches the famous 
Conco d'Oro, or golden shell, a plain of marvelous fertility, so called 
because of its richness and also because of its shape; for it tapers to 

a fine point where the mountains meet, and spreads abroad, where they 
diverge, like a cornucopia. The whole of this long vega is a garden, 
thick with olive-groves and orange trees, with orchards of nespole and 
palms and almonds, with fig-trees and locust-trees, with judas-trees 
that blush in spring, and with flowers as multitudinously brilliant as 
the fretwork of sunset clouds." 


During the days of Phoenician and Carthagenian supremacy Palermo was a 
busy mart--a great clearing-house for the commerce of the island and 

that part of the Mediterranean. But during the days of the Saracens it 
became not only a very busy city but also a very beautiful city. The 
Arabian poets extolled its charms in terms that sound to us exceedingly 
extravagant. One of them wrote: "Oh how beautiful is the lakelet of the 
twin palms and the island where the spacious palace stands. The limpid 
waters of the double springs resemble liquid pearls, and their basin is 

a sea; you would say that the branches of the trees stretched down to 

see the fishes in the pool and smile at them. The great fishes in those 

clear waters, and the birds among the gardens tune their songs. The ripe 
oranges of the island are like fire that burns on boughs of emerald; the 
pale lemon reminds me of a lover who has passed the night in weeping for 
his absent darling. The two palms may be compared to lovers who have 
gained an inaccessible retreat against their enemies, or raise 

themselves erect in pride to confound the murmurs and the ill thoughts 

of jealous men. O palms of two lakelets of Palermo, ceaseless, 
undisturbed, and plenteous days for ever keep your freshness." 


With the coming of the Normans Palermo enjoyed even greater prosperity 
than had been experienced under the liberal rule of the Saracens. This 

was the most brilliant period in the history of the city. The population 

was even more mixed than during Moslem supremacy. Besides the Greeks, 
Normans, Saracens, and Hebrews, there were commercial colonies of Slavs, 
Venetians, Lombardians, Catalans, and Pisans. 


The most interesting public monuments at Palermo date from the Norman 
period; and while many of the buildings are strikingly Saracenic in 
character and recall similar structures erected by the Arabs in Spain, 

it will be remembered that the Normans brought no trained architects to 
the island, but employed the Arabs, Greeks, and Hebrews who had already 
been in the service of the Saracen emirs. But the Arab influence in 
architecture was dominant, and it survived well into the fourteenth 
century. 


MOUNT ATNA 


By Will 8. Monroe 
Project Gutenberg's Seeing Furape with Famous Authors, Vol Vill, by Various 


By the ancients tna was supposed to be the prison of the mighty chained 
giant Typhon, the flames proceeding from his breath and the noises from 
his groans; and when he turned over earthquakes shook the island. Many 
of the myths of the Greek poets were associated with the slopes of Atna, 
such as Demeter, torch in hand, seeking Persephone, Acis and Galatea, 
Polyphemus and the Cyclops. 


Etna was once a volcano in the Mediterranean and in the course of ages 
it completely filled the surrounding sea with its lava. A remarkable 
feature of the mountain is the large number of minor cones on its 
sides--some seven hundred in all. Most of these subsidiary cones are 
from three to six thousand feet in height and they make themselves most 
strongly felt during periods of great activity. The summit merely serves 
as a vent through which the vapors and gases make their escape. The 
natural boundaries of Etna are the Alcantara and Simeto rivers on the 
north, west, and south, and the sea on the east. 


The most luxurious fertility characterizes the gradual slopes near the 
base, the decomposed volcanic soil being almost entirely covered with 
olives, figs, grapes, and prickly pears. Higher up is the timber zone. 
Formerly there was a dense forest belt between the zone of cultivated 
land and the tore of cinders and snow; but the work of forest 
extermination was almost completed during the reign of the Spanish 
Bourbons. One may still find scattered oak, ilex, chestnut, and pine 
interspersed with ferns and aromatic herbs. Chestnut trees of surprizing 
growth are found on the lower slopes. "The Chestnut Tree of the Hundred 
Horses," for which the slopes of AZtna are famous, is not a single tree 
but a group of several distinct trunks together forming a circle, under 
whose spreading branches a hundred horses might find shelter. 


Above the wooded zone #tna is covered with miniature cones thrown up by 
different eruptions and regions of dreary plateau covered with scoriae 
and ashes and buried under snow a part of the year. While the upper 
portions of the volcano are covered with snow the greater portion of the 
year, Etna does not reach the limit of perpetual snow, and the heat 
which is emitted from its sides prevents the formation of glaciers in 

the hollows. One might expect that the quantities of snow and rain which 
fall on the summit would give rise to numerous streams. But the small 
stones and cinders absorb the moisture, and springs are found only on 
the lower slopes. The cinders, however, retain sufficient moisture to 
support a rich vegetation wherever the surface of the lava is not too 
compact to be penetrated by roots. The surface of the more recent lava 
streams is not, as might be supposed, smooth and level, but full of 
yawning holes and rents. 


The regularity of the gradual slopes is broken on the eastern side by 

the Valle del Bove, a vast amphitheater more than three thousand feet in 
depth, three miles in width, and covering an area of ten square miles. 
The bottom of the valley is dotted with craters which rise in gigantic 
steps; and, when A2tna is in a state of eruption, these craters pour 

forth fiery cascades of lava. The Monte Centenari rise from the Valle 
del Bove to an elevation of 6,026 feet. At the head of the valley is the 
Torre del Filosofo at an altitude of 9,570 feet. This is the reputed 

site of the observatory of Empedocles, the poet and philosopher, who is 
fabled to have thrown himself into the crater of tna to immortalize his 
name. 


The lower slopes of A2tna--after the basin of Palermo--include the most 
densely populated parts of Sicily. More than half a million people live 
on the slopes of a mountain that might be expected to inspire terror. 
"Towns succeed towns along its base like pearls in a necklace, and when 
a stream of lava effects a breach in the chain of human habitations, it 

is closed up again as soon as the lava has had time to cool." As soon as 
the lava has decomposed, the soil produces an excellent yield and this 
tempts the farmer and the fruit grower to take chances. Speaking of the 
dual effect of Atna, Freeman says: "He has been mighty to destroy, but 
he has also been mighty to create and render fruitful. If his fiery 
streams have swept away cities and covered fields, they have given the 
cities a new material for their buildings and the fields a new soil rich 
above all others." 











Map of Sardinia, by D. H. Lawrence 


CAGLIARI 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of Sea and Sardinia, by 0. H. Lawrence 
1921 


There is a very little crowd waiting on the quay: mostly men with their 
hands in their pockets. But, thank Heaven, they have a certain aloofness 
and reserve. They are not like the tourist-parasites of these post-war 

days, who move to the attack with a terrifying cold vindictiveness the 
moment one emerges from any vehicle. And some of these men look really 
poor. There are no poor Italians any more: at least, loafers. 


Strange the feeling round the harbour: as if everybody had gone away. 
Yet there are people about. It is "festa" however, Epiphany. But it is 

so different from Sicily: none of the suave Greek-Italian charms, none 
of the airs and graces, none of the glamour. Rather bare, rather stark, 
rather cold and yellow--somehow like Malta, without Malta's foreign 
liveliness. Thank Goodness no one wants to carry my knapsack. Thank 
Goodness no one has a fit at the sight of it. Thank Heaven no one takes 


any notice. They stand cold and aloof, and don't move. 


We make our way through the Customs: then through the Dazio, the City 
Customs-house. Then we are free. We set off up a steep, new, broad road, 
with little trees on either side. But stone, arid, new, wide stone, 

yellowish under the cold sky--and abandoned-seeming. Though, of course, 
there are people about. The north wind blows bitingly. 


We climb a broad flight of steps, always upwards, up the wide, 
precipitous, dreary boulevard with sprouts of trees. Looking for the 
Hotel, and dying with hunger. 


* * * * ** 


At last we find it, the Scala di Ferro: through a courtyard with green 
plants. And at last a little man with lank, black hair, like an esquimo, 
comes smiling. He is one brand of Sardinian--esquimo looking. There is 
no room with two beds: only single rooms. And thus we are led off, if 
you please, to the "bagnio": the bathing-establishment wing, on the dank 
ground floor. Cubicles on either side a stone passage, and in every 
cubicle a dark stone bath, and a little bed. We can have each a little 

bath cubicle. If there's nothing else for it, there isn't: but it seems 

dank and cold and horrid, underground. And one thinks of all the 
unsavory "assignations" at these old bagnio places. True, at the end of 
the passage are seated two carabinieri. But whether to ensure 
respectibility or not, Heaven knows. We are in the baths, that's all. 


[Illustration: [SILT] 


The esquimo returns after five minutes, however. There _is_ a bedroom in 
the house. He is pleased, because he didn't like putting us into the 

bagnio. Where he found the bedroom I don't know. But there it was, 

large, sombre, cold, and over the kitchen fumes of a small inner court 

like a well. But perfectly clean and all right. And the people seemed 
warm and good-natured, like human beings. One has got so used to the 
non-human ancient-souled Sicilians, who are suave and so completely 
callous. 


* * * * * 


After a really good meal we went out to see the town. It was after three 
o'clock and everywhere was shut up like an English Sunday. Cold, stony 
Cagliari: in summer you must be sizzling hot, Cagliari, like a kiln. The 
men stood about in groups, but without the intimate Italian watchfulness 
that never leaves a passer-by alone. 


Strange, stony Cagliari. We climbed up a street like a corkscrew 
stairway. And we saw announcements of a children's fancy-dress ball. 
Cagliari is very steep. Half-way up there is a strange place called the 


bastions, a large, level space like a drill-ground with trees, 

curiously suspended over the town, and sending off a long shoot like a 
wide viaduct, across above the corkscrew street that comes climbing up. 
Above this bastion place the town still rises steeply to the Cathedral 
and the fort. What is so curious is that this terrace or bastion is so 

large, like some big recreation ground, that it is almost dreary, and 

one cannot understand its being suspended in mid-air. Down below is the 
little circle of the harbour. To the left a low, malarial-looking sea 

plain, with tufts of palm trees and Arab-looking houses. From this runs 
out the long spit of land towards that black-and-white watch-fort, the 
white road trailing forth. On the right, most curiously, a long strange 
spit of sand runs in a causeway far across the shallows of the bay, with 
the open sea on one hand, and vast, end-of-the-world lagoons on the 
other. There are peaky, dark mountains beyond this--just as across the 
vast bay are gloomy hills. It is a strange, strange landscape: as if 

here the world left off. The bay is vast in itself; and all these 

curious things happening at its head: this curious, craggy-studded town, 
like a great stud of house-covered rock jutting up out of the bay flats: 
around it on one side the weary, Arab-looking palm-desolated malarial 
plain, and on the other side great salt lagoons, dead beyond the 
sand-bar: these backed again by serried, clustered mountains, suddenly, 
while away beyond the plain, hills rise to sea again. Land and sea both 
seem to give out, exhausted, at the bay head: the world's end. And into 
this world's end starts up Cagliari, and on either side, sudden, 
serpent-crest hills. 


But it still reminds me of Malta: lost between Europe and Africa and 
belonging to nowhere. Belonging to nowhere, never having belonged to 
anywhere. To Spain and the Arabs and the Phoenicians most. But as if 
it had never really had a fate. No fate. Left outside of time and 

history. 


The spirit of the place is a strange thing. Our mechanical age tries to 
override it. But it does not succeed. In the end the strange, sinister 

spirit of the place, so diverse and adverse in differing places, will 

smash our mechanical oneness into smithereens, and all that we think the 
real thing will go off with a pop, and we shall be left staring. 


** * * * * 


On the great parapet above the Municipal Hall and above the corkscrew 
high-street a thick fringe of people is hanging, looking down. We go to 
look too: and behold, below there is the entrance to the ball. Yes, 

there is a china shepherdess in pale blue and powdered hair, crook, 
ribbons, Marie Antoinette satin daintiness and all, slowly and 

haughtily walking up the road, and gazing superbly round. She is not 
more than twelve years old, moreover. Two servants accompany her. She 
gazes supremely from right to left as she goes, mincingly, and I would 
give her the prize for haughtiness. She is perfect--a little too haughty 


for Watteau, but "marquise" to a T. The people watch in silence. There 
is no yelling and screaming and running. They watch in a suitable 
silence. 


Comes a carriage with two fat bay horses slithering, almost swimming up 
the corkscrew high-street. That in itself is a "tour-de-force": for 

Cagliari doesn't have carriages. Imagine a street like a corkscrew 

stair, paved with slippery stone. And imagine two bay horses rowing 
their way up it: they did not walk a single stride. But they arrived. 

And there fluttered out three strangely exquisite children, two frail, 

white satin Pierrots and a white satin Pierrette. They were like fragile 
winter butterflies with black spots. They had a curious, indefinable 
remote elegance, something conventional and "fin-de-siécle". But not our 
century. The wonderful artificial delicacy of the eighteenth. The boys 

had big, perfect ruffs round their necks: and behind were slung old, 
cream-colored Spanish shawls, for warmth. They were frail as tobacco 
flowers, and with remote, cold elegance they fluttered by the carriage, 
from which emerged a large black-satin Mama. Fluttering their queer 
little butterfly feet on the pavement, hovering round the large Mama 

like three frail-tissued ghosts, they found their way past the solid, 

seated Carabinieri into the hall. 


Arrived a primrose-brocade beau, with ruffles, and his hat under his 
arm: about twelve years old. Walking statelily, without a qualm up the 
steep twist of the street. Or perhaps so perfect in his 

self-consciousness that it became an elegant "aplomb" in him. He was a 
genuine eighteenth-century exquisite, rather stiffer than the French, 
maybe, but completely in the spirit. Curious, curious children! They had 
a certain stand-offish superbness, and not a single trace of misgiving. 
For them, their "noblesse" was indisputable. For the first time in my 
life I recognized the true cold superbness of the old "noblesse". They 
had not a single qualm about their own perfect representing of the 
higher order of being. 


Followed another white satin "marquise", with a maid-servant. They are 
strong on the eighteenth century in Cagliari. Perhaps it is the last 
bright reality to them. The nineteenth hardly counts. 


* * * * * 


Curious the children in Cagliari. The poor seem thoroughly 
poor-bare-footed urchins, gay and wild in the narrow dark streets. But 

the more well-to-do children are so fine: so extraordinarily elegantly 
dressed. It quite strikes one of a heap. Not so much the grown-ups. The 
children. All the "chic," all the fashion, all the originality is 

expended on the children. And with a great deal of success. Better than 
Kensington Gardens very often. And they promenade with Papa and Mama 
with such alert assurance, having quite brought it off, their 

fashionable get-up. Who would have expected it? 


Oh narrow, dark, and humid streets going up to the Cathedral, like 
crevices. I narrowly miss a huge pail of slop-water which comes crashing 
down from heaven. A small boy who was playing in the street, and whose 
miss is not quite a clean miss, looks up with that naive, impersonal 
wonder with which children stare at a star or a lamp-lighter. 


The Cathedral must have been a fine old pagan stone fortress once. Now 
it has come, as it were, through the mincing machine of the ages, and 
oozed out baroque and sausagey, a bit like the horrible baldachins in 

St. Peter's at Rome. None the less it is homely and hole-and-cornery, 
with a rather ragged high mass trailing across the pavement towards the 
high altar, since it is almost sunset, and Epiphany. It feels as if one 

might squat in a corner and play marbles and eat bread and cheese and be 
at home: a comfortable old-time churchey feel. 


There is some striking filet lace on the various altar-cloths. And St. 
Joseph must be a prime saint. He has an altar and a verse of invocation 
praying for the dying. 


"Oh, St. Joseph, true potential father of Our Lord." What can it profit 
a man, I wonder, to be the potential father of anybody! For the rest I 
am not Baedeker. 


* * * * * 


The top of Cagliari is the fortress: the old gate, the old ramparts, of 
honey-combed, fine yellowish sandstone. Up in a great sweep goes the 
rampart wall, Spanish and splendid, dizzy. And the road creeping down 
again at the foot, down the back of the hill. There lies the country: 

that dead plain with its bunch of palms and a fainting sea, and inland 
again, hills. Cagliari must be on a single, loose, lost bluff of rock. 


From the terrace just below the fortress, above the town, not behind it, 
we stand and look at the sunset. It is all terrible, taking place beyond 
the knotted, serpent-crested hills that lie, bluey and velvety, beyond 
the waste lagoons. Dark, sultry, heavy crimson the west is, hanging 
sinisterly, with those gloomy blue cloud-bars and cloud-banks drawn 
across. All behind the blue-gloomy peaks stretches the curtain of 
sinister, smouldering red, and away to the sea. Deep below lie the 
sea-meres. They seem miles and miles, and utterly waste. But the 
sand-bar crosses like a bridge, and has a road. All the air is dark, a 
sombre bluish tone. The great west burns inwardly, sullenly, and gives 
no glow, yet a deep red. It is cold. 


We go down the steep streets, smelly, dark, dank, and very cold. No 
wheeled vehicle can scramble up them, presumably. People live in one 


room. Men are combing their hair or fastening their collars in the 
doorways. Evening is here, and it is a feast day. 


* * * * * 


At the bottom of the street we come to a little bunch of masked youths, 
one in a long yellow frock and a frilled bonnet, another like an old 
woman, another in red twill. They are arm in arm and are accosting the 
passers-by. The q-b gives a cry, and looks for escape. She has a terror 
of maskers, a terror that comes from childhood. To say the truth, so 
have I. We hasten invisibly down the far side of the street, and come 
out under the bastions. Then we go down our own familiar wide, short, 
cold boulevard to the sea. 


At the bottom, again, is a carriage with more maskers. Carnival is 
beginning. A man dressed as a peasant woman in native costume is 
clambering with his great wide skirts and wide strides on to the box, 
and, flourishing his ribboned whip, is addressing a little crowd of 
listeners. He opens his mouth wide and goes on with a long yelling 
harangue of taking a drive with his mother--another man in old-woman's 
gaudy finery and wig who sits already bobbing on the box. The would-be 
daughter flourishes, yells, and prances up there on the box of the 
carriage. The crowd listens attentively and mildly smiles. It all seems 
real to them. The q-b hovers in the distance, half-fascinated, and 
watches. With a great flourish of whip and legs--showing his frilled 
drawers--the masker pulls round to drive along the boulevard by the 
sea--the only place where one can drive. 


* * * * * 


The big street by the sea is the Via Roma. It has the cafés on one side 
and across the road the thick tufts of trees intervening between the sea 
and us. Among these thick tufts of sea-front trees the little steam 
tram, like a little train, bumps to rest, after having wound round the 
back of the town. 


The Via Roma is all social Cagliari. Including the cafés with their 
outdoor tables on the one side of the road, and the avenue strand on the 
other, it is very wide, and at evening it contains the whole town. Here, 
and here alone carriages can spank along, very slowly, officers can 
ride, and the people can promenade "en masse." 


We were amazed at the sudden crowd we found ourselves amongst--like a 
short, dense river of people streaming slowly in a mass. There is 
practically no vehicular traffic--only the steady dense streams of human 
beings of all sorts, all on a human footing. It must have been something 
like this in the streets of imperial Rome, where no chariots might drive 
and humanity was all on foot. 


Little bunches of maskers, and single maskers danced and strutted along 
in the thick flow under the trees. If you are a mask you don't walk like 
a human being: you dance and prance along extraordinarily like the 
life-size marionettes, conducted by wires from above. That is how you 
go: with that odd jauntiness as if lifted and propelled by wires from 

the shoulders. In front of me went a charming coloured harlequin, all in 
diamond-shaped colours, and beautiful as a piece of china. He tripped 
with the light, fantastic trip, quite alone in the thick crowd, and 

quite blithe. Came two little children hand in hand in brilliant scarlet 
and white costumes, sauntering calmly. They did not do the mask trip. 
After a while a sky-blue girl with a high hat and full skirts, very 

short, that went flip-flip-flip, as a ballet dancer's, whilst she 

strutted; after her a Spanish grandee capering like a monkey. They 
threaded among the slow stream of the crowd. Appeared Dante and 
Beatrice, in Paradise apparently, all in white sheet-robes, and with 
silver wreaths on their heads, arm in arm, and prancing very slowly and 
majestically, yet with the long lilt as if hitched along by wires from 
above. They were very good: all the well-known vision come to life, 
Dante incorporate, and white as a shroud, with his tow-haired, 
silver-crowned, immortal Beatrice on his arm, strutting the dark 
avenues. He had the nose and cheek-bones and banded cheek, and the 
stupid wooden look, and offered a modern criticism on the Inferno. 


* * ** * * 


It had become quite dark, the lamps were lighted. We crossed the road to 
the Café Roma, and found a table on the pavement among the crowd. Ina 
moment we had our tea. The evening was cold, with ice in the wind. But 
the crowd surged on, back and forth, back and forth, slowly. At the 
tables were seated mostly men, taking coffee or vermouth or aqua vitae, 
all familiar and easy, without the modern self-consciousness. There was 
a certain pleasant, natural robustness of spirit, and something of a 

feudal free-and-easiness. Then arrived a family, with children, and 

nurse in her native costume. They all sat at table together, perfectly 

easy with one another, though the marvellous nurse seemed to be seated 
below the salt. She was bright as a poppy, in a rose-scarlet dress of 

fine cloth, with a curious little waistcoat of emerald green and purple, 
and a bodice of soft, homespun linen with great full sleeves. On her 
head she had a rose-scarlet and white head-dress, and she wore great 
studs of gold filigree, and similar ear-rings. The feudal-bourgeois 

family drank its syrup-drinks and watched the crowd. Most remarkable is 
the complete absence of self-consciousness. They all have a perfect 
natural "sang-froid," the nurse in her marvellous native costume is as 
thoroughly at her ease as if she were in her own village street. She 
moves and speaks and calls to a passer-by without the slightest 
constraint, and much more, without the slightest presumption. She is 
below the invisible salt, the invisible but insuperable salt. And it 

strikes me the salt-barrier is a fine thing for both parties: they both 
remain natural and human on either side of it, instead of becoming 


devilish, scrambling and pushing at the barricade. 


** * ** * * 


The crowd is across the road, under the trees near the sea. On this side 
stroll occasional pedestrians. And I see my first peasant in costume. 

He is an elderly, upright, handsome man, beautiful in the 
black-and-white costume. He wears the full-sleeved white shirt and the 
close black bodice of thick, native frieze, cut low. From this sticks 

out a short kilt or frill, of the same black frieze, a band of which 

goes between the legs, between the full loose drawers of coarse linen. 
The drawers are banded below the knee into tight black frieze gaiters. 
On his head he has the long black stocking cap, hanging down behind. How 
handsome he is, and so beautifully male! He walks with his hands loose 
behind his back, slowly, upright, and aloof. The lovely 
unapproachableness, indomitable. And the flash of the black and white, 
the slow stride of the full white drawers, the black gaiters and black 
cuirass with the bolero, then the great white sleeves and white breast 
again, and once more the black cap--what marvellous massing of the 
contrast, marvellous, and superb, as on a magpie.--How beautiful 
maleness is, if it finds its right expression.--And how perfectly 
ridiculous it is made in modern clothes. 


There is another peasant too, a young one with a swift eye and hard 
cheek and hard, dangerous thighs. He has folded his stocking cap, so 
that it comes forward to his brow like a phrygian cap. He wears close 
knee breeches and close sleeved waistcoat of thick brownish stuff that 
looks like leather. Over the waistcoat a sort of cuirass of black, rusty 
sheepskin, the curly wool outside. So he strides, talking to a comrade. 
How fascinating it is, after the soft Italians, to see these limbs in 

their close knee-breeches, so definite, so manly, with the old 
fierceness in them still. One realises, with horror, that the race of 

men is almost extinct in Europe. Only Christ-like heroes and 
woman-worshipping Don Juans, and rabid equality-mongrels. The old, 
hardy, indomitable male is gone. His fierce singleness is quenched. The 
last sparks are dying out in Sardinia and Spain. Nothing left but the 
herd-proletariat and the herd-equality mongrelism, and the wistful 
poisonous self-sacrificial cultured soul. How detestable. 


But that curious, flashing, black-and-white costume! I seem to have 
known it before: to have worn it even: to have dreamed it. To have 
dreamed it: to have had actual contact with it. It belongs in some way 
to something in me--to my past, perhaps. I don't know. But the uneasy 
sense of blood-familiarity haunts me. I_know_ I have known it before. 
It is something of the same uneasiness I feel before Mount Eryx: but 
without the awe this time. 


* * * * * 


In the morning the sun was shining from a blue, blue sky, but the 
shadows were deadly cold, and the wind like a flat blade of ice. We went 
out running to the sun. The hotel could not give us coffee and milk: 

only a little black coffee. So we descended to the sea-front again, to 

the Via Roma, and to our café. It was Friday: people seemed to be 
bustling in from the country with huge baskets. 


The Café Roma had coffee and milk, but no butter. We sat and watched the 
movement outside. Tiny Sardinian donkeys, the tiniest things ever seen, 
trotted their infinitesimal little paws along the road, drawing little 

wagons like handcarts. Their proportion is so small, that they make a 

boy walking at their side look like a tall man, while a natural man 

looks like a Cyclops stalking hugely and cruelly. It is ridiculous for a 
grown man to have one of these little creatures, hardly bigger than a 

fly, hauling his load for him. One is pulling a chest of drawers on a 

cart, and it seems to have a whole house behind it. Nevertheless it 

plods bravely, away beneath the load, a wee thing. 


They tell me there used to be flocks of these donkeys, feeding half wild 
on the wild, moor-like hills of Sardinia. But the war--and also the 
imbecile wantonness of the war-masters--consumed these flocks too, so 
that few are left. The same with the cattle. Sardinia, home of cattle, 
hilly little Argentine of the Mediterranean, is now almost deserted. It 

is war, say the Italiana.--And also the wanton, imbecile, foul 

lavishness of the war-masters. It was not alone the war which exhausted 
the world. It was the deliberate evil wastefulness of the war-makers in 
their own countries. Italy ruined Italy. 


* * * * ** 


Two peasants in black-and-white are strolling in the sun, flashing. And 

my dream of last evening was not a dream. And my nostalgia for something 
I know not what was not an illusion. I feel it again, at once, at the 

sight of the men in frieze and linen, a heart yearning for something I 

have known, and which I want back again. 


It is market day. We turn up the Largo Carlo-Felice, the second wide gap 
of a street, a vast but very short boulevard, like the end of something. 
Cagliari is like that: all bits and bobs. And by the side of the 

pavement are many stalls, stalls selling combs and collar-studs, cheap 
mirrors, handkerchiefs, shoddy Manchester goods, bed-ticking, 
boot-paste, poor crockery, and so on. But we see also Madame of Cagliari 
going marketing, with a servant accompanying her, carrying a huge 
grass-woven basket: or returning from marketing, followed by a small 
boy supporting one of these huge grass-woven baskets--like huge 
dishes--on his head, piled with bread, eggs, vegetables, a chicken, and 

so forth. Therefore we follow Madame going marketing, and find ourselves 
in the vast market house, and it fairly glows with eggs: eggs in these 
great round dish-baskets of golden grass: but eggs in piles, in mounds, 


in heaps, a Sierra Nevada of eggs, glowing warm white. How they glow! I 
have never noticed it before. But they give off a warm, pearly 

effulgence into the air, almost a warmth. A pearly-gold heat seems to 
come out of them. Myriads of eggs, glowing avenues of eggs. 


And they are marked--60 centimes, 65 centimes. Ah, cries the q-b, I must 
live in Cagliari--For in Sicily the eggs cost 1.50 each. 


This is the meat and poultry and bread market. There are stalls of new, 
various-shaped bread, brown and bright: there are tiny stalls of 
marvellous native cakes, which I want to taste, there is a great deal of 
meat and kid: and there are stalls of cheese, all cheeses, all shapes, 

all whitenesses, all the cream-colours, on into daffodil yellow. Goat 
cheese, sheeps cheese, Swiss cheese, Parmegiano, stracchino, 
caciocavallo, torolone, how many cheeses I don't know the names of! But 
they cost about the same as in Sicily, eighteen francs, twenty francs, 
twenty-five francs the kilo. And there is lovely ham--thirty and 
thirty-five francs the kilo. There is a little fresh butter too--thirty 

or thirty-two francs the kilo. Most of the butter, however, is tinned in 
Milan. It costs the same as the fresh. There are splendid piles of 

salted black olives, and huge bowls of green salted olives. There are 
chickens and ducks and wild-fowl: at eleven and twelve and fourteen 
francs a kilo. There is mortadella, the enormous Bologna sausage, thick 
as a church pillar: 16 francs: and there are various sorts of smaller 
sausage, salami, to be eaten in slices. A wonderful abundance of food, 
glowing and shining. We are rather late for fish, especially on Friday. 

But a barefooted man offers us two weird objects from the Mediterranean, 
which teems with marine monsters. 


The peasant women sit behind their wares, their home-woven linen skirts, 
hugely full, and of various colours, ballooning round them. The yellow 
baskets give off a glow of light. There is a sense of profusion once 

more. But alas no sense of cheapness: save the eggs. Every month, up 
goes the price of everything. 


"I must come and live in Cagliari, to do my shopping here," says the 
q-b. "I must have one of those big grass baskets." 


We went down to the little street--but saw more baskets emerging from a 
broad flight of stone stairs, enclosed. So up we went-and found 
ourselves in the vegetable market. Here the q-b was happier still. 
Peasant women, sometimes barefoot, sat in their tight little bodices and 
voluminous, coloured skirts behind the piles of vegetables, and never 
have I seen a lovelier show. The intense deep green of spinach seemed to 
predominate, and out of that came the monuments of curd-white and 
black-purple cauliflowers: but marvellous cauliflowers, like a 
flower-show, the purple ones intense as great bunches of violets. From 
this green, white, and purple massing struck out the vivid rose-scarlet 
and blue crimson of radishes, large radishes like little turnips, in 


piles. Then the long, slim, grey-purple buds of artichokes, and dangling 
clusters of dates, and piles of sugar-dusty white figs and 
sombre-looking black figs, and bright burnt figs: basketfuls and 
basketfuls of figs. A few baskets of almonds, and many huge walnuts. 
Basket-pans of native raisins. Scarlet peppers like trumpets: 
magnificent fennels, so white and big and succulent: baskets of new 
potatoes: scaly kohlrabi: wild asparagus in bunches, yellow-budding 
sparacelli: big, clean-fleshed carrots: feathery salads with white 

hearts: long, brown-purple onions and then, of course pyramids of big 
oranges, pyramids of pale apples, and baskets of brilliant shiny 
mandarini, the little tangerine orange with their green-black leaves. 
The green and vivid-coloured world of fruit-gleams I have never seen in 
such splendour as under the market roof at Cagliari: so raw and 
gorgeous. And all quite cheap, the one remaining cheapness, except 
potatoes. Potatoes of any sort are 1.40 or 1.50 the kilo. 


"Oh!" cried the q-b, "If I don't live at Cagliari and come and do my 
shopping here, I shall die with one of my wishes unfulfilled." 


* * * * ** 


But out of the sun it was cold, nevertheless. We went into the streets 
to try and get warm. The sun was powerful. But alas, as in southern 
towns generally, the streets are sunless as wells. 


So the q-b and I creep slowly along the sunny bits, and then perforce 
are swallowed by shadow. We look at the shops. But there is not much to 
see. Little, frowsy provincial shops, on the whole. 


But a fair number of peasants in the streets, and peasant women in 
rather ordinary costume: tight-bodiced, volume-skirted dresses of 
hand-woven linen or thickish cotton. The prettiest is of 
dark-blue-and-red, stripes-and-lines, intermingled, so made that the 
dark-blue gathers round the waist into one colour, the myriad pleats 
hiding all the rosy red. But when she walks, the full-petticoated 
peasant woman, then the red goes flash-flash-flash, like a bird showing 
its colours. Pretty that looks in the sombre street. She has a plain, 

light bodice with a peak: sometimes a little vest, and great full white 
sleeves, and usually a handkerchief or shawl loose knotted. It is 
charming the way they walk, with quick, short steps. When all is said 
and done, the most attractive costume for women in my eye, is the tight 
little bodice and the many-pleated skirt, full and vibrating with 
movement. It has a charm which modern elegance lacks completely--a 
bird-like play in movement. 


% * * * * 


They are amusing, these peasant girls and women: so brisk and defiant. 
They have straight backs, like little walls, and decided, well-drawn 


brows. And they are amusingly on the alert. There is no eastern 

creeping. Like sharp, brisk birds they dart along the streets, and you 

feel they would fetch you a bang over the head as leave as look at you. 
Tenderness, thank heaven, does not seem to be a Sardinian quality. Italy 
is so tender--like cooked macaroni--yards and yards of soft tenderness 
ravelled round everything. Here men don't idealise women, by the looks 
of things. Here they don't make these great leering eyes, the inevitable 
yours-to-command look of Italian males. When the men from the country 
look at these women, then it is Mind-yourself, my lady. I should think 

the grovelling Madonna-worship is not much of a Sardinian feature. These 
women have to look out for themselves, keep their own back-bone stiff 
and their knuckles hard. Man is going to be male Lord if he can. And 
woman isn't going to give him too much of his own way, either. So there 
you have it, the fine old martial split between the sexes. It is tonic 

and splendid, really, after so much sticky intermingling and 

backboneless Madonna-worship. The Sardinian isn't looking for the "noble 
woman nobly planned." No, thank you. He wants that young madam over 
there, a young stiff-necked generation that she is. Far better sport 

than with the nobly-planned sort: hollow frauds that they are. Better 

sport too than with a Carmen, who gives herself away too much, In these 
women there is something shy and defiant and un-get-atable. The defiant, 
splendid split between the sexes, each absolutely determined to defend 
his side, her side, from assault. So the meeting has a certain wild, 

salty savour, each the deadly unknown to the other. And at the same 

time, each his own, her own native pride and courage, taking the 
dangerous leap and scrambling back. 


Give me the old, salty way of love. How I am nauseated with sentiment 
and nobility, the macaroni slithery-slobbery mess of modern adorations. 


* * * * * 


One sees a few fascinating faces in Cagliari: those great dark unlighted 
eyes. There are fascinating dark eyes in Sicily, bright, big, with an 
impudent point of light, and a curious roll, and long lashes: the eyes 

of old Greece, surely. But here one sees eyes of soft, blank darkness, 
all velvet, with no imp looking out of them. And they strike a stranger, 
older note: before the soul became self-conscious: before the mentality 
of Greece appeared in the world. Remote, always remote, as if the 
intelligence lay deep within the cave, and never came forward. One 
searches into the gloom for one second, while the glance lasts. But 
without being able to penetrate to the reality. It recedes, like some 
unknown creature deeper into its lair. There is a creature, dark and 
potent. But what? 


Sometimes Velasquez, and sometimes Goya gives us a suggestion of these 
large, dark, unlighted eyes. And they go with fine, fleecy black 
hair--almost as fine as fur. I have not seen them north of Cagliari. 


The q-b spies some of the blue-and-red stripe-and-line cotton stuff of 
which the peasants make their dress: a large roll in the doorway of a 
dark shop. In we go, and begin to feel it. It is just soft, thickish 

cotton stuff--twelve francs a metre. Like most peasant patterns, it is 
much more complicated and subtle than appears: the curious placing of 
the stripes, the subtle proportion, and a white thread left down one 

side only of each broad blue block. The stripes, moreover, run _across_ 
the cloth, not lengthwise with it. But the width would be just long 
enough for a skirt--though the peasant skirts have almost all a band at 
the bottom with the stripes running round-ways. 


The man--he is the esquimo type, simple, frank and aimiable--says the 
stuff is made in France, and this the first roll since the war. It is 

the old, old pattern, quite correct--but the material not quite so 
good. The q-b takes enough for a dress. 


He shows us also cashmeres, orange, scarlet, sky-blue, royal blue: good, 
pure-wool cashmeres that were being sent to India, and were captured 
from a German mercantile sub-marine. So he says. Fifty francs a 
metre--very, very wide. But they are too much trouble to carry in a 
knapsack, though their brilliance fascinates. 


% * % * * 


So we stroll and look at the shops, at the filigree gold jewelling of 
the peasants, at a good bookshop. But there is little to see and 
therefore the question is, shall we go on? Shall we go forward? 


There are two ways of leaving Cagliari for the north: the State railway 
that runs up the west side of the island, and the narrow-gauge secondary 
railway that pierces the centre. But we are too late for the big trains. 

So we will go by the secondary railway, wherever it goes. 


There is a train at 2.30, and we can get as far as Mandas, some fifty 
miles in the interior. When we tell the queer little waiter at the 

hotel, he says he comes from Mandas, and there are two inns. So after 
lunch--a strictly fish menu--we pay our bill. It comes to sixty odd 
francs--for three good meals each, with wine, and the night's lodging, 
this is cheap, as prices now are in Italy. 


Pleased with the simple and friendly Scala di Ferre, I shoulder my sack 
and we walk off to the second station. The sun is shining hot this 
afternoon--burning hot, by the sea. The road and the buildings look dry 
and desiccated, the harbour rather weary and end of the world. 


There is a great crowd of peasants at the little station. And almost 
every man has a pair of woven saddle-bags--a great flat strip of 


coarse-woven wool, with flat pockets at either end, stuffed with 
purchases. These are almost the only carrying bags. The men sling them 
over their shoulder, so that one great pocket hangs in front, one 

behind. 


These saddle bags are most fascinating. They are coarsely woven in bands 
of raw black-rusty wool, with varying bands of raw white wool or hemp or 
cotton--the bands and stripes of varying widths going cross-wise. And on 
the pale bands are woven sometimes flowers in most lovely colours, 
rose-red and blue and green, peasant patterns--and sometimes fantastic 
animals, beasts, in dark wool again. So that these striped zebra bags, 

some wonderful gay with flowery colours on their stripes, some weird 
with fantastic, griffin-like animals, are a whole landscape in 

themselves. 


The train has only first and third class. It costs about thirty francs 

for the two of us, third class to Mandas, which is some sixty miles. In 
we crowd with the joyful saddle-bags, into the wooden carriage with its 
many seats. 


And, wonder of wonders, punctually to the second, off we go, out of 
Cagliari. En route again. 
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THE first impressions of such a place as ALBARO, the suburb of Genoa, 
where I am now, as my American friends would say, ‘located,’ can hardly 
fail, I should imagine, to be mournful and disappointing. It requires a 
little time and use to overcome the feeling of depression consequent, at 
first, on so much ruin and neglect. Novelty, pleasant to most people, is 
particularly delightful, I think, to me. I am not easily dispirited when 

I have the means of pursuing my own fancies and occupations; and I 
believe I have some natural aptitude for accommodating myself to 
circumstances. But, as yet, I stroll about here, in all the holes and 
comers of the neighbourhood, in a perpetual state of forlorn surprise; 

and returning to my villa: the Villa Bagnerello (it sounds romantic, but 
Signor Bagnerello is a butcher hard by): have sufficient occupation in 
pondering over my new experiences, and comparing them, very much to my 
own amusement, with my expectations, until I wander out again. 


The Villa Bagnerello: or the Pink Jail, a far more expressive name for 


the mansion: is in one of the most splendid situations imaginable. The 
noble bay of Genoa, with the deep blue Mediterranean, lies stretched out 
near at hand; monstrous old desolate houses and palaces are dotted all 
about; lofty hills, with their tops often hidden in the clouds, and with 
strong forts perched high up on their craggy sides, are close upon the 
left; and in front, stretching from the walls of the house, down to a 
ruined chapel which stands upon the bold and picturesque rocks on the 
sea-shore, are green vineyards, where you may wander all day long in 
partial shade, through interminable vistas of grapes, trained on a rough 
trellis-work across the narrow paths. 


This sequestered spot is approached by lanes so very narrow, that when we 
arrived at the Custom-house, we found the people here had _ taken the 
measure_ of the narrowest among them, and were waiting to apply it to the 
carriage; which ceremony was gravely performed in the street, while we 
all stood by in breathless suspense. It was found to be a very tight 

fit, but just a possibility, and no more—as I am reminded every day, by 

the sight of various large holes which it punched in the walls on either 

side as it came along. We are more fortunate, I am told, than an old 

lady, who took a house in these parts not long ago, and who stuck fast in 
_her_ carriage in a lane; and as it was impossible to open one of the 

doors, she was obliged to submit to the indignity of being hauled through 
one of the little front windows, like a harlequin. 


When you have got through these narrow lanes, you come to an archway, 
imperfectly stopped up by a rusty old gate—my gate. The rusty old gate 
has a bell to correspond, which you ring as long as you like, and which 
nobody answers, as it has no connection whatever with the house. But 
there is a rusty old knocker, too—very loose, so that it slides round 
when you touch it—and if you learn the trick of it, and knock long 
enough, somebody comes. The brave Courier comes, and gives you 
admittance. You walk into a seedy little garden, all wild and weedy, 
from which the vineyard opens; cross it, enter a square hall like a 

cellar, walk up a cracked marble staircase, and pass into a most enormous 
room with a vaulted roof and whitewashed walls: not unlike a great 
Methodist chapel. This is the sala_. It has five windows and five 
doors, and is decorated with pictures which would gladden the heart of 
one of those picture-cleaners in London who hang up, as a sign, a picture 
divided, like death and the lady, at the top of the old ballad: which 
always leaves you in a state of uncertainty whether the ingenious 
professor has cleaned one half, or dirtied the other. The furniture of 

this sala_ is a sort of red brocade. All the chairs are immovable, and 
the sofa weighs several tons. 


On the same floor, and opening out of this same chamber, are dining-room, 
drawing-room, and divers bedrooms: each with a multiplicity of doors and 
windows. Up-stairs are divers other gaunt chambers, and a kitchen; and 
down-stairs is another kitchen, which, with all sorts of strange 
contrivances for burning charcoal, looks like an alchemical laboratory. 


There are also some half-dozen small sitting-rooms, where the servants in 
this hot July, may escape from the heat of the fire, and where the brave 
Courier plays all sorts of musical instruments of his own manufacture, 

all the evening long. A mighty old, wandering, ghostly, echoing, grim, 
bare house it is, as ever I beheld or thought of. 


There is a little vine-covered terrace, opening from the drawing-room; 
and under this terrace, and forming one side of the little garden, is 

what used to be the stable. It is now a cow-house, and has three cows in 
it, so that we get new milk by the bucketful. There is no pasturage 

near, and they never go out, but are constantly lying down, and 

surfeiting themselves with vine-leaves—perfect Italian cows enjoying the 
_dolce far’ niente_ all day long. They are presided over, and slept 

with, by an old man named Antonio, and his son; two burnt-sienna natives 
with naked legs and feet, who wear, each, a shirt, a pair of trousers, 

and a red sash, with a relic, or some sacred charm like the bonbon off a 
twelfth-cake, hanging round the neck. The old man is very anxious to 
convert me to the Catholic faith, and exhorts me frequently. We sit upon 
a stone by the door, sometimes in the evening, like Robinson Crusoe and 
Friday reversed; and he generally relates, towards my conversion, an 
abridgment of the History of Saint Peter—chiefly, I believe, from the 
unspeakable delight he has in his imitation of the cock. 


The view, as I have said, is charming; but in the day you must keep the 
lattice-blinds close shut, or the sun would drive you mad; and when the 
sun goes down you must shut up all the windows, or the mosquitoes would 
tempt you to commit suicide. So at this time of the year, you don’t see 
much of the prospect within doors. As for the flies, you don’t mind 

them. Nor the fleas, whose size is prodigious, and whose name is Legion, 
and who populate the coach-house to that extent that I daily expect to 

see the carriage going off bodily, drawn by myriads of industrious fleas 

in harness. The rats are kept away, quite comfortably, by scores of lean 
cats, who roam about the garden for that purpose. The lizards, of 

course, nobody cares for; they play in the sun, and don’t bite. The 

little scorpions are merely curious. The beetles are rather late, and 

have not appeared yet. The frogs are company. There is a preserve of 
them in the grounds of the next villa; and after nightfall, one would 

think that scores upon scores of women in pattens were going up and down 
a wet stone pavement without a moment’s cessation. That is exactly the 
noise they make. 


The ruined chapel, on the picturesque and beautiful sea-shore, was 
dedicated, once upon a time, to Saint John the Baptist. I believe there 

is a legend that Saint John’s bones were received there, with various 
solemnities, when they were first brought to Genoa; for Genoa possesses 
them to this day. When there is any uncommon tempest at sea, they are 
brought out and exhibited to the raging weather, which they never fail to 
calm. In consequence of this connection of Saint John with the city, 
great numbers of the common people are christened Giovanni Baptista, 


which latter name is pronounced in the Genoese patois ‘Batcheetcha,’ like 
a sneeze. To hear everybody calling everybody else Batcheetcha, on a 
Sunday, or festa-day, when there are crowds in the streets, is not a 

little singular and amusing to a stranger. 


The narrow lanes have great villas opening into them, whose walls 
(outside walls, I mean) are profusely painted with all sorts of subjects, 
grim and holy. But time and the sea-air have nearly obliterated them; 
and they look like the entrance to Vauxhall Gardens on a sunny day. The 
court-yards of these houses are overgrown with grass and weeds; all sorts 
of hideous patches cover the bases of the statues, as if they were 
afflicted with a cutaneous disorder; the outer gates are rusty; and the 
iron bars outside the lower windows are all tumbling down. Firewood is 
kept in halls where costly treasures might be heaped up, mountains high; 
waterfalls are dry and choked; fountains, too dull to play, and too lazy 

to work, have just enough recollection of their identity, in their sleep, 

to make the neighbourhood damp; and the sirocco wind is often blowing 
over all these things for days together, like a gigantic oven out for a 
holiday. 


Not long ago, there was a festa-day, in honour of the _Virgin’s mother_, 
when the young men of the neighbourhood, having worn green wreaths of the 
vine in some procession or other, bathed in them, by scores. It looked 

very odd and pretty. Though I am bound to confess (not knowing of the 

festa at that time), that I thought, and was quite satisfied, they wore 

them as horses do—to keep the flies off. 


Soon afterwards, there was another festa-day, in honour of St. Nazaro. 
One of the Albaro young men brought two large bouquets soon after 
breakfast, and coming up-stairs into the great _sala_, presented them 
himself. This was a polite way of begging for a contribution towards the 
expenses of some music in the Saint’s honour, so we gave him whatever it 
may have been, and his messenger departed: well satisfied. At six 
o’clock in the evening we went to the church—close at hand—a very gaudy 
place, hung all over with festoons and bright draperies, and filled, from 
the altar to the main door, with women, all seated. They wear no bonnets 
here, simply a long white veil—the ‘mezzero;’ and it was the most gauzy, 
ethereal-looking audience I ever saw. The young women are not generally 
pretty, but they walk remarkably well, and in their personal carriage and 
the management of their veils, display much innate grace and elegance. 
There were some men present: not very many: and a few of these were 
kneeling about the aisles, while everybody else tumbled over them. 
Innumerable tapers were burning in the church; the bits of silver and tin 
about the saints (especially in the Virgin’s necklace) sparkled 

brilliantly; the priests were seated about the chief altar; the organ 

played away, lustily, and a full band did the like; while a conductor, in 

a little gallery opposite to the band, hammered away on the desk before 
him, with a scroll; and a tenor, without any voice, sang. The band 

played one way, the organ played another, the singer went a third, and 


the unfortunate conductor banged and banged, and flourished his scroll on 
some principle of his own: apparently well satisfied with the whole 
performance. I never did hear such a discordant din. The heat was 
intense all the time. 


The men, in red caps, and with loose coats hanging on their shoulders 
(they never put them on), were playing bowls, and buying sweetmeats, 
immediately outside the church. When half-a-dozen of them finished a 
game, they came into the aisle, crossed themselves with the holy water, 
knelt on one knee for an instant, and walked off again to play another 
game at bowls. They are remarkably expert at this diversion, and will 
play in the stony lanes and streets, and on the most uneven and 

disastrous ground for such a purpose, with as much nicety as on a 
billiard-table. But the most favourite game is the national one of Mora, 
which they pursue with surprising ardour, and at which they will stake 
everything they possess. It is a destructive kind of gambling, requiring 
no accessories but the ten fingers, which are always—I intend no pun—at 
hand. Two men play together. One calls a number—say the extreme one, 
ten. He marks what portion of it he pleases by throwing out three, or 
four, or five fingers; and his adversary has, in the same instant, at 

hazard, and without seeing his hand, to throw out as many fingers, as 

will make the exact balance. Their eyes and hands become so used to 
this, and act with such astonishing rapidity, that an uninitiated 

bystander would find it very difficult, if not impossible, to follow the 
progress of the game. The initiated, however, of whom there is always an 
eager group looking on, devour it with the most intense avidity; and as 
they are always ready to champion one side or the other in case of a 
dispute, and are frequently divided in their partisanship, it is often a 

very noisy proceeding. It is never the quietest game in the world; for 

the numbers are always called in a loud sharp voice, and follow as close 
upon each other as they can be counted. On a holiday evening, standing 
at a window, or walking in a garden, or passing through the streets, or 
sauntering in any quiet place about the town, you will hear this game in 
progress in a score of wine-shops at once; and looking over any vineyard 
walk, or turning almost any corner, will come upon a knot of players in 
full cry. It is observable that most men have a propensity to throw out 
some particular number oftener than another; and the vigilance with which 
two sharp-eyed players will mutually endeavour to detect this weakness, 
and adapt their game to it, is very curious and entertaining. The effect 

is greatly heightened by the universal suddenness and vehemence of 
gesture; two men playing for half a farthing with an intensity as 
all-absorbing as if the stake were life. 


Hard by here is a large Palazzo, formerly belonging to some member of the 
Brignole family, but just now hired by a school of Jesuits for their 

summer quarters. I walked into its dismantled precincts the other 

evening about sunset, and couldn’t help pacing up and down for a little 
time, drowsily taking in the aspect of the place: which is repeated 
hereabouts in all directions. 


I loitered to and fro, under a colonnade, forming two sides of a weedy, 
grass-grown court-yard, whereof the house formed a third side, and a low 
terrace-walk, overlooking the garden and the neighbouring hills, the 
fourth. I don’t believe there was an uncracked stone in the whole 
pavement. In the centre was a melancholy statue, so piebald in its 

decay, that it looked exactly as if it had been covered with 
sticking-plaster, and afterwards powdered. The stables, coach-houses, 
offices, were all empty, all ruinous, all utterly deserted. 


Doors had lost their hinges, and were holding on by their latches; 
windows were broken, painted plaster had peeled off, and was lying about 
in clods; fowls and cats had so taken possession of the out-buildings, 
that I couldn’t help thinking of the fairy tales, and eyeing them with 
suspicion, as transformed retainers, waiting to be changed back again. 
One old Tom in particular: a scraggy brute, with a hungry green eye (a 
poor relation, in reality, I am inclined to think): came prowling round 
and round me, as if he half believed, for the moment, that I might be the 
hero come to marry the lady, and set all to-rights; but discovering his 
mistake, he suddenly gave a grim snarl, and walked away with such a 
tremendous tail, that he couldn’t get into the little hole where he 

lived, but was obliged to wait outside, until his indignation and his 

tail had gone down together. 


In a sort of summer-house, or whatever it may be, in this colonnade, some 
Englishmen had been living, like grubs in a nut; but the Jesuits had 

given them notice to go, and they had gone, and _that_ was shut up too. 
The house: a wandering, echoing, thundering barrack of a place, with the 
lower windows barred up, as usual, was wide open at the door: and I have 
no doubt I might have gone in, and gone to bed, and gone dead, and nobody 
a bit the wiser. Only one suite of rooms on an upper floor was tenanted; 
and from one of these, the voice of a young-lady vocalist, practising 
bravura lustily, came flaunting out upon the silent evening. 


I went down into the garden, intended to be prim and quaint, with 
avenues, and terraces, and orange-trees, and statues, and water in stone 
basins; and everything was green, gaunt, weedy, straggling, under grown 
or over grown, mildewy, damp, redolent of all sorts of slabby, clammy, 
creeping, and uncomfortable life. There was nothing bright in the whole 
scene but a firefly—one solitary firefly—showing against the dark bushes 
like the last little speck of the departed Glory of the house; and even 

it went flitting up and down at sudden angles, and leaving a place with a 
jerk, and describing an irregular circle, and returning to the same place 
with a twitch that startled one: as if it were looking for the rest of 

the Glory, and wondering (Heaven knows it might!) what had become of it. 
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In the course of two months, the flitting shapes and shadows of my dismal 


entering reverie gradually resolved themselves into familiar forms and 
substances; and I already began to think that when the time should come, 
a year hence, for closing the long holiday and turning back to England, I 
might part from Genoa with anything but a glad heart. 


It is a place that ‘grows upon you’ every day. There seems to be always 
something to find out in it. There are the most extraordinary alleys and 
by-ways to walk about in. You can lose your way (what a comfort that is, 
when you are idle!) twenty times a day, if you like; and turn up again, 
under the most unexpected and surprising difficulties. It abounds in the 
strangest contrasts; things that are picturesque, ugly, mean, 

magnificent, delightful, and offensive, break upon the view at every 

turn. 


They who would know how beautiful the country immediately surrounding 
Genoa is, should climb (in clear weather) to the top of Monte Faccio, or, 

at least, ride round the city walls: a feat more easily performed. No 
prospect can be more diversified and lovely than the changing views of 
the harbour, and the valleys of the two rivers, the Polcevera and the 
Bizagno, from the heights along which the strongly fortified walls are 
carried, like the great wall of China in little. In not the least 

picturesque part of this ride, there is a fair specimen of a real Genoese 
tavern, where the visitor may derive good entertainment from real Genoese 
dishes, such as Tagliarini; Ravioli; German sausages, strong of garlic, 
sliced and eaten with fresh green figs; cocks’ combs and sheep-kidneys, 
chopped up with mutton chops and liver; small pieces of some unknown part 
of a calf, twisted into small shreds, fried, and served up in a great 

dish like white-bait; and other curiosities of that kind. They often get 

wine at these suburban Trattorie, from France and Spain and Portugal, 
which is brought over by small captains in little trading-vessels. They 

buy it at so much a bottle, without asking what it is, or caring to 

remember if anybody tells them, and usually divide it into two heaps; of 
which they label one Champagne, and the other Madeira. The various 
opposite flavours, qualities, countries, ages, and vintages that are 
comprised under these two general heads is quite extraordinary. The most 
limited range is probably from cool Gruel up to old Marsala, and down 
again to apple Tea. 


The great majority of the streets are as narrow as any thoroughfare can 
well be, where people (even Italian people) are supposed to live and walk 
about; being mere lanes, with here and there a kind of well, or 
breathing-place. The houses are immensely high, painted in all sorts of 
colours, and are in every stage and state of damage, dirt, and lack of 
repair. They are commonly let off in floors, or flats, like the houses 

in the old town of Edinburgh, or many houses in Paris. There are few 
street doors; the entrance halls are, for the most part, looked upon as 
public property; and any moderately enterprising scavenger might make a 
fine fortune by now and then clearing them out. As it is impossible for 
coaches to penetrate into these streets, there are sedan chairs, gilded 


and otherwise, for hire in divers places. A great many private chairs 
are also kept among the nobility and gentry; and at night these are 
trotted to and fro in all directions, preceded by bearers of great 
lanthorns, made of linen stretched upon a frame. The sedans and 
lanthorns are the legitimate successors of the long strings of patient 
and much-abused mules, that go jingling their little bells through these 
confined streets all day long. They follow them, as regularly as the 
stars the sun. 


When shall I forget the Streets of Palaces: the Strada Nuova and the 
Strada Balbi! or how the former looked one summer day, when I first saw 
it underneath the brightest and most intensely blue of summer skies: 
which its narrow perspective of immense mansions, reduced to a tapering 
and most precious strip of brightness, looking down upon the heavy shade 
below! A brightness not too common, even in July and August, to be well 
esteemed: for, if the Truth must out, there were not eight blue skies in 

as many midsummer weeks, saving, sometimes, early in the morning; when, 
looking out to sea, the water and the firmament were one world of deep 
and brilliant blue. At other times, there were clouds and haze enough to 
make an Englishman grumble in his own climate. 


The endless details of these rich Palaces: the walls of some of them, 

within, alive with masterpieces by Vandyke! The great, heavy, stone 
balconies, one above another, and tier over tier: with here and there, 

one larger than the rest, towering high up—a huge marble platform; the 
doorless vestibules, massively barred lower windows, immense public 
staircases, thick marble pillars, strong dungeon-like arches, and dreary, 
dreaming, echoing vaulted chambers: among which the eye wanders again, 
and again, and again, as every palace is succeeded by another—the terrace 
gardens between house and house, with green arches of the vine, and 
groves of orange-trees, and blushing oleander in full bloom, twenty, 

thirty, forty feet above the street—the painted halls, mouldering, and 
blotting, and rotting in the damp corners, and still shining out in 

beautiful colours and voluptuous designs, where the walls are dry—the 
faded figures on the outsides of the houses, holding wreaths, and crowns, 
and flying upward, and downward, and standing in niches, and here and 
there looking fainter and more feeble than elsewhere, by contrast with 

some fresh little Cupids, who on a more recently decorated portion of the 
front, are stretching out what seems to be the semblance of a blanket, 

but is, indeed, a sun-dial—the steep, steep, up-hill streets of small 

palaces (but very large palaces for all that), with marble terraces 

looking down into close by-ways—the magnificent and innumerable Churches; 
and the rapid passage from a street of stately edifices, into a maze of 

the vilest squalor, steaming with unwholesome stenches, and swarming with 
half-naked children and whole worlds of dirty people—make up, altogether, 
such a scene of wonder: so lively, and yet so dead: so noisy, and yet so 
quiet: so obtrusive, and yet so shy and lowering: so wide awake, and yet 

so fast asleep: that it is a sort of intoxication to a stranger to walk 

on, and on, and on, and look about him. A bewildering phantasmagoria, 


with all the inconsistency of a dream, and all the pain and all the 
pleasure of an extravagant reality! 


The different uses to which some of these Palaces are applied, all at 
once, is characteristic. For instance, the English Banker (my excellent 
and hospitable friend) has his office in a good-sized Palazzo in the 
Strada Nuova. In the hall (every inch of which is elaborately painted, 
but which is as dirty as a police-station in London), a hook-nosed 
Saracen’s Head with an immense quantity of black hair (there is a man 
attached to it) sells walking-sticks. On the other side of the doorway, 

a lady with a showy handkerchief for head-dress (wife to the Saracen’s 
Head, I believe) sells articles of her own knitting; and sometimes 
flowers. A little further in, two or three blind men occasionally beg. 
Sometimes, they are visited by a man without legs, on a little go-cart, 
but who has such a fresh-coloured, lively face, and such a respectable, 
well-conditioned body, that he looks as if he had sunk into the ground up 
to his middle, or had come, but partially, up a flight of cellar-steps to 
speak to somebody. A little further in, a few men, perhaps, lie asleep 

in the middle of the day; or they may be chairmen waiting for their 
absent freight. If so, they have brought their chairs in with them, and 
there _they_ stand also. On the left of the hall is a little room: a 

hatter’s shop. On the first floor, is the English bank. On the first 

floor also, is a whole house, and a good large residence too. Heaven 
knows what there may be above that; but when you are there, you have only 
just begun to go up-stairs. And yet, coming down-stairs again, thinking 
of this; and passing out at a great crazy door in the back of the hall, 
instead of turning the other way, to get into the street again; it bangs 
behind you, making the dismallest and most lonesome echoes, and you stand 
in a yard (the yard of the same house) which seems to have been unvisited 
by human foot, for a hundred years. Not a sound disturbs its repose. 

Not a head, thrust out of any of the grim, dark, jealous windows, within 
sight, makes the weeds in the cracked pavement faint of heart, by 
suggesting the possibility of there being hands to grub them up. 
Opposite to you, is a giant figure carved in stone, reclining, with an 

urn, upon a lofty piece of artificial rockwork; and out of the urn, 

dangles the fag end of a leaden pipe, which, once upon a time, poured a 
small torrent down the rocks. But the eye-sockets of the giant are not 
drier than this channel is now. He seems to have given his urn, which is 
nearly upside down, a final tilt; and after crying, like a sepulchral 

child, ‘All gone!’ to have lapsed into a stony silence. 


In the streets of shops, the houses are much smaller, but of great size 
notwithstanding, and extremely high. They are very dirty: quite 

undrained, if my nose be at all reliable: and emit a peculiar fragrance, 

like the smell of very bad cheese, kept in very hot blankets. 
Notwithstanding the height of the houses, there would seem to have been a 
lack of room in the City, for new houses are thrust in everywhere. 
Wherever it has been possible to cram a tumble-down tenement into a crack 
or corner, in it has gone. If there be a nook or angle in the wall of a 


church, or a crevice in any other dead wall, of any sort, there you are 
sure to find some kind of habitation: looking as if it had grown there, 

like a fungus. Against the Government House, against the old Senate 
House, round about any large building, little shops stick so close, like 
parasite vermin to the great carcase. And for all this, look where you 
may: up steps, down steps, anywhere, everywhere: there are irregular 
houses, receding, starting forward, tumbling down, leaning against their 
neighbours, crippling themselves or their friends by some means or other, 
until one, more irregular than the rest, chokes up the way, and you can’t 
see any further. 


One of the rottenest-looking parts of the town, I think, is down by the 
landing-wharf: though it may be, that its being associated with a great 
deal of rottenness on the evening of our arrival, has stamped it deeper 

in my mind. Here, again, the houses are very high, and are of an 

infinite variety of deformed shapes, and have (as most of the houses 
have) something hanging out of a great many windows, and wafting its 
frowsy fragrance on the breeze. Sometimes, it is a curtain; sometimes, 

it is a carpet; sometimes, it is a bed; sometimes, a whole line-full of 
clothes; but there is almost always something. Before the basement of 
these houses, is an arcade over the pavement: very massive, dark, and 
low, like an old crypt. The stone, or plaster, of which it is made, has 
turned quite black; and against every one of these black piles, all sorts 

of filth and garbage seem to accumulate spontaneously. Beneath some of 
the arches, the sellers of macaroni and polenta establish their stalls, 
which are by no means inviting. The offal of a fish-market, near at 
hand—that is to say, of a back lane, where people sit upon the ground and 
on various old bulk-heads and sheds, and sell fish when they have any to 
dispose of—and of a vegetable market, constructed on the same 
principle—are contributed to the decoration of this quarter; and as all 

the mercantile business is transacted here, and it is crowded all day, it 

has a very decided flavour about it. The Porto Franco, or Free Port 
(where goods brought in from foreign countries pay no duty until they are 
sold and taken out, as in a bonded warehouse in England), is down here 
also; and two portentous officials, in cocked hats, stand at the gate to 
search you if they choose, and to keep out Monks and Ladies. For, 
Sanctity as well as Beauty has been known to yield to the temptation of 
smuggling, and in the same way: that is to say, by concealing the 
smuggled property beneath the loose folds of its dress. So Sanctity and 
Beauty may, by no means, enter. 


The streets of Genoa would be all the better for the importation of a few 
Priests of prepossessing appearance. Every fourth or fifth man in the 
streets is a Priest or a Monk; and there is pretty sure to be at least 

one itinerant ecclesiastic inside or outside every hackney carriage on 

the neighbouring roads. I have no knowledge, elsewhere, of more 
repulsive countenances than are to be found among these gentry. If 
Nature’s handwriting be at all legible, greater varieties of sloth, 

deceit, and intellectual torpor, could hardly be observed among any class 


of men in the world. 


MR. PEPYS once heard a clergyman assert in his sermon, in illustration of 
his respect for the Priestly office, that if he could meet a Priest and 

angel together, he would salute the Priest first. I am rather of the 

opinion of PETRARCH, who, when his pupil BOCCACCIO wrote to him in great 
tribulation, that he had been visited and admonished for his writings by 

a Carthusian Friar who claimed to be a messenger immediately commissioned 
by Heaven for that purpose, replied, that for his own part, he would take 

the liberty of testing the reality of the commission by personal 

observation of the Messenger’s face, eyes, forehead, behaviour, and 
discourse. I cannot but believe myself, from similar observation, that 

many unaccredited celestial messengers may be seen skulking through the 
streets of Genoa, or droning away their lives in other Italian towns. 


Perhaps the Cappuccini, though not a learned body, are, as an order, the 
best friends of the people. They seem to mingle with them more 
immediately, as their counsellors and comforters; and to go among them 
more, when they are sick; and to pry less than some other orders, into 
the secrets of families, for the purpose of establishing a baleful 
ascendency over their weaker members; and to be influenced by a less 
fierce desire to make converts, and once made, to let them go to ruin, 
soul and body. They may be seen, in their coarse dress, in all parts of 
the town at all times, and begging in the markets early in the morning. 
The Jesuits too, muster strong in the streets, and go slinking 
noiselessly about, in pairs, like black cats. 


In some of the narrow passages, distinct trades congregate. There is a 
street of jewellers, and there is a row of booksellers; but even down in 
places where nobody ever can, or ever could, penetrate in a carriage, 
there are mighty old palaces shut in among the gloomiest and closest 
walls, and almost shut out from the sun. Very few of the tradesmen have 
any idea of setting forth their goods, or disposing them for show. If 
you, a stranger, want to buy anything, you usually look round the shop 
till you see it; then clutch it, if it be within reach, and inquire how 

much. Everything is sold at the most unlikely place. If you want 

coffee, you go to a sweetmeat shop; and if you want meat, you will 
probably find it behind an old checked curtain, down half-a-dozen steps, 
in some sequestered nook as hard to find as if the commodity were poison, 
and Genoa’s law were death to any that uttered it. 


Most of the apothecaries’ shops are great lounging-places. Here, grave 
men with sticks, sit down in the shade for hours together, passing a 

meagre Genoa paper from hand to hand, and talking, drowsily and 
sparingly, about the News. Two or three of these are poor physicians, 
ready to proclaim themselves on an emergency, and tear off with any 
messenger who may arrive. You may know them by the way in which they 
stretch their necks to listen, when you enter; and by the sigh with which 
they fall back again into their dull corners, on finding that you only 


want medicine. Few people lounge in the barbers’ shops; though they are 
very numerous, as hardly any man shaves himself. But the apothecary’s 
has its group of loungers, who sit back among the bottles, with their 
hands folded over the tops of their sticks. So still and quiet, that 

either you don’t see them in the darkened shop, or mistake them—as I did 
one ghostly man in bottle-green, one day, with a hat like a stopper—for 
Horse Medicine. 
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On a summer evening the Genoese are as fond of putting themselves, as 
their ancestors were of putting houses, in every available inch of space 
in and about the town. In all the lanes and alleys, and up every little 
ascent, and on every dwarf wall, and on every flight of steps, they 
cluster like bees. Meanwhile (and especially on festa-days) the bells of 
the churches ring incessantly; not in peals, or any known form of sound, 
but in a horrible, irregular, jerking, dingle, dingle, dingle: with a 

sudden stop at every fifteenth dingle or so, which is maddening. This 
performance is usually achieved by a boy up in the steeple, who takes 
hold of the clapper, or a little rope attached to it, and tries to dingle 
louder than every other boy similarly employed. The noise is supposed to 
be particularly obnoxious to Evil Spirits; but looking up into the 
steeples, and seeing (and hearing) these young Christians thus engaged, 
one might very naturally mistake them for the Enemy. 


Festa-days, early in the autumn, are very numerous. All the shops were 
shut up, twice within a week, for these holidays; and one night, all the 
houses in the neighbourhood of a particular church were illuminated, 
while the church itself was lighted, outside, with torches; and a grove 
of blazing links was erected, in an open space outside one of the city 
gates. This part of the ceremony is prettier and more singular a little 
way in the country, where you can trace the illuminated cottages all the 
way up a steep hill-side; and where you pass festoons of tapers, wasting 
away in the starlight night, before some lonely little house upon the 
road. 


On these days, they always dress the church of the saint in whose honour 
the festa is holden, very gaily. Gold-embroidered festoons of different 
colours, hang from the arches; the altar furniture is set forth; and 
sometimes, even the lofty pillars are swathed from top to bottom in 
tight-fitting draperies. The cathedral is dedicated to St. Lorenzo. On 
St. Lorenzo’s day, we went into it, just as the sun was setting. 

Although these decorations are usually in very indifferent taste, the 
effect, just then, was very superb indeed. For the whole building was 
dressed in red; and the sinking sun, streaming in, through a great red 
curtain in the chief doorway, made all the gorgeousness its own. When 
the sun went down, and it gradually grew quite dark inside, except for a 
few twinkling tapers on the principal altar, and some small dangling 
silver lamps, it was very mysterious and effective. But, sitting in any 


of the churches towards evening, is like a mild dose of opium. 
[Picture: Italian Romance] 


With the money collected at a festa, they usually pay for the dressing of 
the church, and for the hiring of the band, and for the tapers. If there 

be any left (which seldom happens, I believe), the souls in Purgatory get 
the benefit of it. They are also supposed to have the benefit of the 
exertions of certain small boys, who shake money-boxes before some 
mysterious little buildings like rural turnpikes, which (usually shut up 
close) fly open on Red-letter days, and disclose an image and some 
flowers inside. 


Just without the city gate, on the Albara road, is a small house, with an 
altar in it, and a stationary money-box: also for the benefit of the 

souls in Purgatory. Still further to stimulate the charitable, there is 

a monstrous painting on the plaster, on either side of the grated door, 
representing a select party of souls, frying. One of them has a grey 
moustache, and an elaborate head of grey hair: as if he had been taken 
out of a hairdresser’s window and cast into the furnace. There he is: a 
most grotesque and hideously comic old soul: for ever blistering in the 
real sun, and melting in the mimic fire, for the gratification and 
improvement (and the contributions) of the poor Genoese. 


They are not a very joyous people, and are seldom seen to dance on their 
holidays: the staple places of entertainment among the women, being the 
churches and the public walks. They are very good-tempered, obliging, 

and industrious. Industry has not made them clean, for their habitations 

are extremely filthy, and their usual occupation on a fine Sunday 

morning, is to sit at their doors, hunting in each other’s heads. But 

their dwellings are so close and confined that if those parts of the city 

had been beaten down by Massena in the time of the terrible Blockade, it 
would have at least occasioned one public benefit among many misfortunes. 


The Peasant Women, with naked feet and legs, are so constantly washing 
clothes, in the public tanks, and in every stream and ditch, that one 
cannot help wondering, in the midst of all this dirt, who wears them when 
they are clean. The custom is to lay the wet linen which is being 
operated upon, on a smooth stone, and hammer away at it, with a flat 
wooden mallet. This they do, as furiously as if they were revenging 
themselves on dress in general for being connected with the Fall of 
Mankind. 


It is not unusual to see, lying on the edge of the tank at these times, 

or on another flat stone, an unfortunate baby, tightly swathed up, arms 
and legs and all, in an enormous quantity of wrapper, so that it is 
unable to move a toe or finger. This custom (which we often see 
represented in old pictures) is universal among the common people. A 
child is left anywhere without the possibility of crawling away, or is 


accidentally knocked off a shelf, or tumbled out of bed, or is hung up to 
a hook now and then, and left dangling like a doll at an English 
rag-shop, without the least inconvenience to anybody. 


I was sitting, one Sunday, soon after my arrival, in the little country 
church of San Martino, a couple of miles from the city, while a baptism 
took place. I saw the priest, and an attendant with a large taper, and a 
man, and a woman, and some others; but I had no more idea, until the 
ceremony was all over, that it was a baptism, or that the curious little 
stiff instrument, that was passed from one to another, in the course of 
the ceremony, by the handle—like a short poker—was a child, than I had 
that it was my own christening. I borrowed the child afterwards, for a 
minute or two (it was lying across the font then), and found it very red 
in the face but perfectly quiet, and not to be bent on any terms. The 
number of cripples in the streets, soon ceased to surprise me. 


There are plenty of Saints’ and Virgin’s Shrines, of course; generally at 
the corners of streets. The favourite memento to the Faithful, about 
Genoa, is a painting, representing a peasant on his knees, with a spade 
and some other agricultural implements beside him; and the Madonna, with 
the Infant Saviour in her arms, appearing to him in a cloud. This is the 
legend of the Madonna della Guardia: a chapel on a mountain within a few 
miles, which is in high repute. It seems that this peasant lived all 

alone by himself, tilling some land atop of the mountain, where, being a 
devout man, he daily said his prayers to the Virgin in the open air; for 

his hut was a very poor one. Upon a certain day, the Virgin appeared to 
him, as in the picture, and said, ‘Why do you pray in the open air, and 
without a priest?’ The peasant explained because there was neither 

priest nor church at hand—a very uncommon complaint indeed in Italy. ‘I 
should wish, then,’ said the Celestial Visitor, ‘to have a chapel built 

here, in which the prayers of the Faithful may be offered up.’ “But, 
Santissima Madonna,’ said the peasant, ‘I am a poor man; and chapels 
cannot be built without money. They must be supported, too, Santissima; 
for to have a chapel and not support it liberally, is a wickedness—a 
deadly sin.’ This sentiment gave great satisfaction to the visitor. 

‘Go!’ said she. ‘There is such a village in the valley on the left, and 

such another village in the valley on the right, and such another village 
elsewhere, that will gladly contribute to the building of a chapel. Go 

to them! Relate what you have seen; and do not doubt that sufficient 
money will be forthcoming to erect my chapel, or that it will, 

afterwards, be handsomely maintained.’ All of which (miraculously) 
turned out to be quite true. And in proof of this prediction and 

revelation, there is the chapel of the Madonna della Guardia, rich and 
flourishing at this day. 


The splendour and variety of the Genoese churches, can hardly be 
exaggerated. The church of the Annunciata especially: built, like many 
of the others, at the cost of one noble family, and now in slow progress 
of repair: from the outer door to the utmost height of the high cupola, 


is so elaborately painted and set in gold, that it looks (as SIMOND 
describes it, in his charming book on Italy) like a great enamelled 
snuff-box. Most of the richer churches contain some beautiful pictures, 
or other embellishments of great price, almost universally set, side by 
side, with sprawling effigies of maudlin monks, and the veriest trash and 
tinsel ever seen. 


It may be a consequence of the frequent direction of the popular mind, 
and pocket, to the souls in Purgatory, but there is very little 

tenderness for the bodies_ of the dead here. For the very poor, there 
are, immediately outside one angle of the walls, and behind a jutting 
point of the fortification, near the sea, certain common pits—one for 
every day in the year—which all remain closed up, until the turn of each 
comes for its daily reception of dead bodies. Among the troops in the 
town, there are usually some Swiss: more or less. When any of these die, 
they are buried out of a fund maintained by such of their countrymen as 
are resident in Genoa. Their providing coffins for these men is matter 
of great astonishment to the authorities. 


Certainly, the effect of this promiscuous and indecent splashing down of 
dead people in so many wells, is bad. It surrounds Death with revolting 
associations, that insensibly become connected with those whom Death is 
approaching. Indifference and avoidance are the natural result; and all 
the softening influences of the great sorrow are harshly disturbed. 


There is a ceremony when an old Cavaliére or the like, expires, of 
erecting a pile of benches in the cathedral, to represent his bier; 

covering them over with a pall of black velvet; putting his hat and sword 
on the top; making a little square of seats about the whole; and sending 
out formal invitations to his friends and acquaintances to come and sit 
there, and hear Mass: which is performed at the principal Altar, 
decorated with an infinity of candles for that purpose. 


When the better kind of people die, or are at the point of death, their 
nearest relations generally walk off: retiring into the country for a 

little change, and leaving the body to be disposed of, without any 
superintendence from them. The procession is usually formed, and the 
coffin borne, and the funeral conducted, by a body of persons called a 
Confratérnita, who, as a kind of voluntary penance, undertake to perform 
these offices, in regular rotation, for the dead; but who, mingling 
something of pride with their humility, are dressed in a loose garment 
covering their whole person, and wear a hood concealing the face; with 
breathing-holes and apertures for the eyes. The effect of this costume 

is very ghastly: especially in the case of a certain Blue Confratérnita 
belonging to Genoa, who, to say the least of them, are very ugly 
customers, and who look—suddenly encountered in their pious ministration 
in the streets—as if they were Ghoules or Demons, bearing off the body 
for themselves. 


Although such a custom may be liable to the abuse attendant on many 
Italian customs, of being recognised as a means of establishing a current 
account with Heaven, on which to draw, too easily, for future bad 
actions, or as an expiation for past misdeeds, it must be admitted to be 

a good one, and a practical one, and one involving unquestionably good 
works. A voluntary service like this, is surely better than the imposed 
penance (not at all an infrequent one) of giving so many licks to such 
and such a stone in the pavement of the cathedral; or than a vow to the 
Madonna to wear nothing but blue for a year or two. This is supposed to 
give great delight above; blue being (as is well known) the Madonna’s 
favourite colour. Women who have devoted themselves to this act of 
Faith, are very commonly seen walking in the streets. 


There are three theatres in the city, besides an old one now rarely 

opened. The most important—the Carlo Felice: the opera-house of Genoa—is 
a very splendid, commodious, and beautiful theatre. A company of 
comedians were acting there, when we arrived: and soon after their 

departure, a second-rate opera company came. The great season is not 

until the carnival time—in the spring. Nothing impressed me, so much, in 

my visits here (which were pretty numerous) as the uncommonly hard and 
cruel character of the audience, who resent the slightest defect, take 

nothing good-humouredly, seem to be always lying in wait for an 

opportunity to hiss, and spare the actresses as little as the actors. 


But, as there is nothing else of a public nature at which they are 
allowed to express the least disapprobation, perhaps they are resolved to 
make the most of this opportunity. 


There are a great number of Piedmontese officers too, who are allowed the 
privilege of kicking their heels in the pit, for next to nothing: 

gratuitous, or cheap accommodation for these gentlemen being insisted on, 
by the Governor, in all public or semi-public entertainments. They are 
lofty critics in consequence, and infinitely more exacting than if they 
made the unhappy manager’s fortune. 


The TEATRO DIURNO, or Day Theatre, is a covered stage in the open air, 
where the performances take place by daylight, in the cool of the 
afternoon; commencing at four or five o’clock, and lasting, some three 
hours. It is curious, sitting among the audience, to have a fine view of 
the neighbouring hills and houses, and to see the neighbours at their 
windows looking on, and to hear the bells of the churches and convents 
ringing at most complete cross-purposes with the scene. Beyond this, and 
the novelty of seeing a play in the fresh pleasant air, with the 

darkening evening closing in, there is nothing very exciting or 
characteristic in the performances. The actors are indifferent; and 

though they sometimes represent one of Goldoni’s comedies, the staple of 
the Drama is French. Anything like nationality is dangerous to despotic 
governments, and Jesuit-beleaguered kings. 


The Theatre of Puppets, or Marionetti—a famous company from Milan—is, 
without any exception, the drollest exhibition I ever beheld in my life. 

I never saw anything so exquisitely ridiculous. They look_ between four 
and five feet high, but are really much smaller; for when a musician in 

the orchestra happens to put his hat on the stage, it becomes alarmingly 
gigantic, and almost blots out an actor. They usually play a comedy, and 
a ballet. The comic man in the comedy I saw one summer night, is a 
waiter in an hotel. There never was such a locomotive actor, since the 
world began. Great pains are taken with him. He has extra joints in his 
legs: and a practical eye, with which he winks at the pit, in a manner 

that is absolutely insupportable to a stranger, but which the initiated 
audience, mainly composed of the common people, receive (so they do 
everything else) quite as a matter of course, and as if he were a man. 

His spirits are prodigious. He continually shakes his legs, and winks 

his eye. And there is a heavy father with grey hair, who sits down on 

the regular conventional stage-bank, and blesses his daughter in the 
regular conventional way, who is tremendous. No one would suppose it 
possible that anything short of a real man could be so tedious. It is 

the triumph of art. 


In the ballet, an Enchanter runs away with the Bride, in the very hour of 
her nuptials, He brings her to his cave, and tries to soothe her. They 

sit down on a sofa (the regular sofa! in the regular place, O. P. Second 
Entrance!) and a procession of musicians enters; one creature playing a 
drum, and knocking himself off his legs at every blow. These failing to 
delight her, dancers appear. Four first; then two; the _ two; the 
flesh-coloured two. The way in which they dance; the height to which 
they spring; the impossible and inhuman extent to which they pirouette; 
the revelation of their preposterous legs; the coming down with a pause, 
on the very tips of their toes, when the music requires it; the 
gentleman’s retiring up, when it is the lady’s turn; and the lady’s 
retiring up, when it is the gentleman’s turn; the final passion of a 
pas-de-deux; and the going off with a bound!—I shall never see a real 
ballet, with a composed countenance again. 


I went, another night, to see these Puppets act a play called ‘St. 

Helena, or the Death of Napoleon.’ It began by the disclosure of 
Napoleon, with an immense head, seated on a sofa in his chamber at St. 
Helena; to whom his valet entered with this obscure announcement: 


‘Sir Yew ud se on Low?’ (the _ow_, as in cow). 


Sir Hudson (that you could have seen his regimentals!) was a perfect 
mammoth of a man, to Napoleon; hideously ugly, with a monstrously 
disproportionate face, and a great clump for the lower-jaw, to express 
his tyrannical and obdurate nature. He began his system of persecution, 
by calling his prisoner ‘General Buonaparte;’ to which the latter 
replied, with the deepest tragedy, ‘Sir Yew ud se on Low, call me not 
thus. Repeat that phrase and leave me! I am Napoleon, Emperor of 


France!’ Sir Yew ud se on, nothing daunted, proceeded to entertain him 

with an ordinance of the British Government, regulating the state he 

should preserve, and the furniture of his rooms: and limiting his 

attendants to four or five persons. ‘Four or five for_me_!’ said 

Napoleon. ‘Me! One hundred thousand men were lately at my sole command; 
and this English officer talks of four or five for_me_!’ Throughout the 
piece, Napoleon (who talked very like the real Napoleon, and was, for 

ever, having small soliloquies by himself) was very bitter on ‘these 

English officers,’ and ‘these English soldiers;’ to the great 

satisfaction of the audience, who were perfectly delighted to have Low 
bullied; and who, whenever Low said ‘General Buonaparte’ (which he always 
did: always receiving the same correction), quite execrated him. It 

would be hard to say why; for Italians have little cause to sympathise 

with Napoleon, Heaven knows. 


There was no plot at all, except that a French officer, disguised as an 
Englishman, came to propound a plan of escape; and being discovered, but 
not before Napoleon had magnanimously refused to steal his freedom, was 
immediately ordered off by Low to be hanged. In two very long speeches, 
which Low made memorable, by winding up with ‘Yas!’—to show that he was 
English—which brought down thunders of applause. Napoleon was so 
affected by this catastrophe, that he fainted away on the spot, and was 
carried out by two other puppets. Judging from what followed, it would 
appear that he never recovered the shock; for the next act showed him, in 
a Clean shirt, in his bed (curtains crimson and white), where a lady, 
prematurely dressed in mourning, brought two little children, who kneeled 
down by the bedside, while he made a decent end; the last word on his 

lips being ‘Vatterlo.’ 


It was unspeakably ludicrous. Buonaparte’s boots were so wonderfully 
beyond control, and did such marvellous things of their own accord: 
doubling themselves up, and getting under tables, and dangling in the 

air, and sometimes skating away with him, out of all human knowledge, 
when he was in full speech—mischances which were not rendered the less 
absurd, by a settled melancholy depicted in his face. To put an end to 

one conference with Low, he had to go to a table, and read a book: when 

it was the finest spectacle I ever beheld, to see his body bending over 

the volume, like a boot-jack, and his sentimental eyes glaring 

obstinately into the pit. He was prodigiously good, in bed, with an 
immense collar to his shirt, and his little hands outside the coverlet. 

So was Dr. Antommarchi, represented by a puppet with long lank hair, like 
Mawworm’s, who, in consequence of some derangement of his wires, hovered 
about the couch like a vulture, and gave medical opinions in the air. He 
was almost as good as Low, though the latter was great at all times—a 
decided brute and villain, beyond all possibility of mistake. Low was 
especially fine at the last, when, hearing the doctor and the valet say, 

“The Emperor is dead!’ he pulled out his watch, and wound up the piece 
(not the watch) by exclaiming, with characteristic brutality, ‘Ha! ha! 
Eleven minutes to six! The General dead! and the spy hanged!’ This 


brought the curtain down, triumphantly. 


OK OK OK Ok 


There is not in Italy, they say (and I believe them), a lovelier 

residence than the Palazzo Peschiere, or Palace of the Fishponds, whither 
we removed as soon as our three months’ tenancy of the Pink Jail at 
Albaro had ceased and determined. 


It stands on a height within the walls of Genoa, but aloof from the town: 
surrounded by beautiful gardens of its own, adorned with statues, vases, 
fountains, marble basins, terraces, walks of orange-trees and 
lemon-trees, groves of roses and camellias. All its apartments are 
beautiful in their proportions and decorations; but the great hall, some 
fifty feet in height, with three large windows at the end, overlooking 

the whole town of Genoa, the harbour, and the neighbouring sea, affords 
one of the most fascinating and delightful prospects in the world. Any 
house more cheerful and habitable than the great rooms are, within, it 
would be difficult to conceive; and certainly nothing more delicious than 
the scene without, in sunshine or in moonlight, could be imagined. It is 
more like an enchanted place in an Eastern story than a grave and sober 
lodging. 


How you may wander on, from room to room, and never tire of the wild 
fancies on the walls and ceilings, as bright in their fresh colouring as 

if they had been painted yesterday; or how one floor, or even the great 
hall which opens on eight other rooms, is a spacious promenade; or how 
there are corridors and bed-chambers above, which we never use and rarely 
visit, and scarcely know the way through; or how there is a view of a 
perfectly different character on each of the four sides of the building; 
matters little. But that prospect from the hall is like a vision to me. 

I go back to it, in fancy, as I have done in calm reality a hundred times 

a day; and stand there, looking out, with the sweet scents from the 
garden rising up about me, in a perfect dream of happiness. 


There lies all Genoa, in beautiful confusion, with its many churches, 
monasteries, and convents, pointing up into the sunny sky; and down below 
me, just where the roofs begin, a solitary convent parapet, fashioned 

like a gallery, with an iron across at the end, where sometimes early in 

the morning, I have seen a little group of dark-veiled nuns gliding 
sorrowfully to and fro, and stopping now and then to peep down upon the 
waking world in which they have no part. Old Monte Faccio, brightest of 
hills in good weather, but sulkiest when storms are coming on, is here, 
upon the left. The Fort within the walls (the good King built it to 
command the town, and beat the houses of the Genoese about their ears, in 
case they should be discontented) commands that height upon the right. 
The broad sea lies beyond, in front there; and that line of coast, 

beginning by the light-house, and tapering away, a mere speck in the rosy 
distance, is the beautiful coast road that leads to Nice. The garden 


near at hand, among the roofs and houses: all red with roses and fresh 
with little fountains: is the Acqua Sola—a public promenade, where the 
military band plays gaily, and the white veils cluster thick, and the 
Genoese nobility ride round, and round, and round, in state-clothes and 
coaches at least, if not in absolute wisdom. Within a stone’s-throw, as 
it seems, the audience of the Day Theatre sit: their faces turned this 
way. But as the stage is hidden, it is very odd, without a knowledge of 
the cause, to see their faces changed so suddenly from earnestness to 
laughter; and odder still, to hear the rounds upon rounds of applause, 
rattling in the evening air, to which the curtain falls. But, being 
Sunday night, they act their best and most attractive play. And now, the 
sun is going down, in such magnificent array of red, and green, and 
golden light, as neither pen nor pencil could depict; and to the ringing 
of the vesper bells, darkness sets in at once, without a twilight. Then, 
lights begin to shine in Genoa, and on the country road; and the 
revolving lanthorn out at sea there, flashing, for an instant, on this 
palace front and portico, illuminates it as if there were a bright moon 
bursting from behind a cloud; then, merges it in deep obscurity. And 
this, so far as I know, is the only reason why the Genoese avoid it after 
dark, and think it haunted. 


My memory will haunt it, many nights, in time to come; but nothing worse, 
I will engage. The same Ghost will occasionally sail away, as I did one 
pleasant autumn evening, into the bright prospect, and sniff the morning 
air at Marseilles. 


The corpulent hairdresser was still sitting in his slippers outside his 
shop-door there, but the twirling ladies in the window, with the natural 
inconstancy of their sex, had ceased to twirl, and were languishing, 
stock still, with their beautiful faces addressed to blind corners of the 
establishment, where it was impossible for admirers to penetrate. 


The steamer had come from Genoa in a delicious run of eighteen hours, and 
we were going to run back again by the Cornice road from Nice: not being 
satisfied to have seen only the outsides of the beautiful towns that rise 

in picturesque white clusters from among the olive woods, and rocks, and 
hills, upon the margin of the Sea. 


The Boat which started for Nice that night, at eight o’clock, was very 
small, and so crowded with goods that there was scarcely room to move; 
neither was there anything to cat on board, except bread; nor to drink, 
except coffee. But being due at Nice at about eight or so in the 
morning, this was of no consequence; so when we began to wink at the 
bright stars, in involuntary acknowledgment of their winking at us, we 
turned into our berths, in a crowded, but cool little cabin, and slept 
soundly till morning. 


The Boat, being as dull and dogged a little boat as ever was built, it 
was within an hour of noon when we turned into Nice Harbour, where we 


very little expected anything but breakfast. But we were laden with 
wool. Wool must not remain in the Custom-house at Marseilles more than 
twelve months at a stretch, without paying duty. It is the custom to 

make fictitious removals of unsold wool to evade this law; to take it 
somewhere when the twelve months are nearly out; bring it straight back 
again; and warehouse it, as a new cargo, for nearly twelve months longer. 
This wool of ours, had come originally from some place in the East. It 
was recognised as Eastern produce, the moment we entered the harbour. 
Accordingly, the gay little Sunday boats, full of holiday people, which 
had come off to greet us, were warned away by the authorities; we were 
declared in quarantine; and a great flag was solemnly run up to the 
mast-head on the wharf, to make it known to all the town. 


It was a very hot day indeed. We were unshaved, unwashed, undressed, 
unfed, and could hardly enjoy the absurdity of lying blistering in a lazy 
harbour, with the town looking on from a respectful distance, all manner 
of whiskered men in cocked hats discussing our fate at a remote 
guard-house, with gestures (we looked very hard at them through 
telescopes) expressive of a week’s detention at least: and nothing 
whatever the matter all the time. But even in this crisis the brave 

Courier achieved a triumph. He telegraphed somebody (_I_ saw nobody) 
either naturally connected with the hotel, or put en rapport_ with the 
establishment for that occasion only. The telegraph was answered, and in 
half an hour or less, there came a loud shout from the guard-house. The 
captain was wanted. Everybody helped the captain into his boat. 
Everybody got his luggage, and said we were going. The captain rowed 
away, and disappeared behind a little jutting corner of the 

Galley-slaves’ Prison: and presently came back with something, very 
sulkily. The brave Courier met him at the side, and received the 
something as its rightful owner. It was a wicker basket, folded in a 

linen cloth; and in it were two great bottles of wine, a roast fowl, some 
salt fish chopped with garlic, a great loaf of bread, a dozen or so of 
peaches, and a few other trifles. When we had selected our own 
breakfast, the brave Courier invited a chosen party to partake of these 
refreshments, and assured them that they need not be deterred by motives 
of delicacy, as he would order a second basket to be furnished at their 
expense. Which he did—no one knew how—and by-and-by, the captain being 
again summoned, again sulkily returned with another something; over which 
my popular attendant presided as before: carving with a clasp-knife, his 
own personal property, something smaller than a Roman sword. 


The whole party on board were made merry by these unexpected supplies; 
but none more so than a loquacious little Frenchman, who got drunk in 
five minutes, and a sturdy Cappuccino Friar, who had taken everybody’s 
fancy mightily, and was one of the best friars in the world, I verily 
believe. 


He had a free, open countenance; and a rich brown, flowing beard; and was 
a remarkably handsome man, of about fifty. He had come up to us, early 


in the morning, and inquired whether we were sure to be at Nice by 
eleven; saying that he particularly wanted to know, because if we reached 
it by that time he would have to perform Mass, and must deal with the 
consecrated wafer, fasting; whereas, if there were no chance of his being 
in time, he would immediately breakfast. He made this communication, 
under the idea that the brave Courier was the captain; and indeed he 
looked much more like it than anybody else on board. Being assured that 
we should arrive in good time, he fasted, and talked, fasting, to 
everybody, with the most charming good humour; answering jokes at the 
expense of friars, with other jokes at the expense of laymen, and saying 
that, friar as he was, he would engage to take up the two strongest men 
on board, one after the other, with his teeth, and carry them along the 
deck. Nobody gave him the opportunity, but I dare say he could have done 
it; for he was a gallant, noble figure of a man, even in the Cappuccino 
dress, which is the ugliest and most ungainly that can well be. 


All this had given great delight to the loquacious Frenchman, who 
gradually patronised the Friar very much, and seemed to commiserate him 
as one who might have been born a Frenchman himself, but for an 
unfortunate destiny. Although his patronage was such as a mouse might 
bestow upon a lion, he had a vast opinion of its condescension; and in 

the warmth of that sentiment, occasionally rose on tiptoe, to slap the 

Friar on the back. 


When the baskets arrived: it being then too late for Mass: the Friar went 
to work bravely: eating prodigiously of the cold meat and bread, drinking 
deep draughts of the wine, smoking cigars, taking snuff, sustaining an 
uninterrupted conversation with all hands, and occasionally running to 
the boat’s side and hailing somebody on shore with the intelligence that 
we _must_ be got out of this quarantine somehow or other, as he had to 
take part in a great religious procession in the afternoon. After this, 

he would come back, laughing lustily from pure good humour: while the 
Frenchman wrinkled his small face into ten thousand creases, and said how 
droll it was, and what a brave boy was that Friar! At length the heat of 
the sun without, and the wine within, made the Frenchman sleepy. So, in 
the noontide of his patronage of his gigantic protégé, he lay down among 
the wool, and began to snore. 


It was four o’clock before we were released; and the Frenchman, dirty and 
woolly, and snuffy, was still sleeping when the Friar went ashore. As 
soon as we were free, we all hurried away, to wash and dress, that we 
might make a decent appearance at the procession; and I saw no more of 
the Frenchman until we took up our station in the main street to see it 
pass, when he squeezed himself into a front place, elaborately renovated; 
threw back his little coat, to show a broad-barred velvet waistcoat, 
sprinkled all over with stars; then adjusted himself and his cane so as 
utterly to bewilder and transfix the Friar, when he should appear. 


The procession was a very long one, and included an immense number of 


people divided into small parties; each party chanting nasally, on its 

own account, without reference to any other, and producing a most dismal 
result. There were angels, crosses, Virgins carried on flat boards 
surrounded by Cupids, crowns, saints, missals, infantry, tapers, monks, 
nuns, relics, dignitaries of the church in green hats, walking under 
crimson parasols: and, here and there, a species of sacred street-lamp 
hoisted on a pole. We looked out anxiously for the Cappuccini, and 
presently their brown robes and corded girdles were seen coming on, in a 
body. 


I observed the little Frenchman chuckle over the idea that when the Friar 
saw him in the broad-barred waistcoat, he would mentally exclaim, ‘Is 
that my Patron! _That_ distinguished man!’ and would be covered with 
confusion. Ah! never was the Frenchman so deceived. As our friend the 
Cappuccino advanced, with folded arms, he looked straight into the visage 
of the little Frenchman, with a bland, serene, composed abstraction, not 
to be described. There was not the faintest trace of recognition or 
amusement on his features; not the smallest consciousness of bread and 
meat, wine, snuff, or cigars. ‘C’est lui-méme,’ I heard the little 
Frenchman say, in some doubt. Oh yes, it was himself. It was not his 
brother or his nephew, very like him. It was he. He walked in great 
state: being one of the Superiors of the Order: and looked his part to 
admiration. There never was anything so perfect of its kind as the 
contemplative way in which he allowed his placid gaze to rest on us, his 
late companions, as if he had never seen us in his life and didn’t see us 
then. The Frenchman, quite humbled, took off his hat at last, but the 
Friar still passed on, with the same imperturbable serenity; and the 
broad-barred waistcoat, fading into the crowd, was seen no more. 


The procession wound up with a discharge of musketry that shook all the 
windows in the town. Next afternoon we started for Genoa, by the famed 
Cornice road. 


The half-French, half-Italian Vetturino, who undertook, with his little 
rattling carriage and pair, to convey us thither in three days, was a 
careless, good-looking fellow, whose light-heartedness and singing 
propensities knew no bounds as long as we went on smoothly. So long, he 
had a word and a smile, and a flick of his whip, for all the peasant 

girls, and odds and ends of the Sonnambula for all the echoes. So long, 

he went jingling through every little village, with bells on his horses 

and rings in his ears: a very meteor of gallantry and cheerfulness. But, 

it was highly characteristic to see him under a slight reverse of 
circumstances, when, in one part of the journey, we came to a narrow 
place where a waggon had broken down and stopped up the road. His hands 
were twined in his hair immediately, as if a combination of all the 

direst accidents in life had suddenly fallen on his devoted head. He 

swore in French, prayed in Italian, and went up and down, beating his 

feet on the ground in a very ecstasy of despair. There were various 

carters and mule-drivers assembled round the broken waggon, and at last 


some man of an original turn of mind, proposed that a general and joint 
effort should be made to get things to-rights again, and clear the way—an 
idea which I verily believe would never have presented itself to our 

friend, though we had remained there until now. It was done at no great 
cost of labour; but at every pause in the doing, his hands were wound in 

his hair again, as if there were no ray of hope to lighten his misery. 

The moment he was on his box once more, and clattering briskly down hill, 
he returned to the Sonnambula and the peasant girls, as if it were not in 

the power of misfortune to depress him. 


Much of the romance of the beautiful towns and villages on this beautiful 
road, disappears when they are entered, for many of them are very 
miserable. The streets are narrow, dark, and dirty; the inhabitants lean 
and squalid; and the withered old women, with their wiry grey hair 
twisted up into a knot on the top of the head, like a pad to carry loads 

on, are so intensely ugly, both along the Riviera, and in Genoa, too, 

that, seen straggling about in dim doorways with their spindles, or 
crooning together in by-corners, they are like a population of 
Witches—except that they certainly are not to be suspected of brooms or 
any other instrument of cleanliness. Neither are the pig-skins, in 
common use to hold wine, and hung out in the sun in all directions, by 
any means ornamental, as they always preserve the form of very bloated 
pigs, with their heads and legs cut off, dangling upside-down by their 
own tails. 


These towns, as they are seen in the approach, however: nestling, with 
their clustering roofs and towers, among trees on steep hill-sides, or 
built upon the brink of noble bays: are charming. The vegetation is, 
everywhere, luxuriant and beautiful, and the Palm-tree makes a novel 
feature in the novel scenery. In one town, San Remo—a most extraordinary 
place, built on gloomy open arches, so that one might ramble underneath 
the whole town—there are pretty terrace gardens; in other towns, there is 
the clang of shipwrights’ hammers, and the building of small vessels on 
the beach. In some of the broad bays, the fleets of Europe might ride at 
anchor. In every case, each little group of houses presents, in the 
distance, some enchanting confusion of picturesque and fanciful shapes. 


The road itself—now high above the glittering sea, which breaks against 
the foot of the precipice: now turning inland to sweep the shore of a 

bay: now crossing the stony bed of a mountain stream: now low down on the 
beach: now winding among riven rocks of many forms and colours: now 
chequered by a solitary ruined tower, one of a chain of towers built, in 
old time, to protect the coast from the invasions of the Barbary 
Corsairs—presents new beauties every moment. When its own striking 
scenery is passed, and it trails on through a long line of suburb, lying 

on the flat sea-shore, to Genoa, then, the changing glimpses of that 
noble city and its harbour, awaken a new source of interest; freshened by 
every huge, unwieldy, half-inhabited old house in its outskirts: and 
coming to its climax when the city gate is reached, and all Genoa with 


its beautiful harbour, and neighbouring hills, bursts proudly on the 
view. 








THE AUTUMN IN FLORENCE 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of /ta/ian Hours, by Henry James 
1873 


Florence too has its “season,” not less than Rome, and I have been 
rejoicing for the past six weeks in the fact that this comparatively 
crowded parenthesis hasn’t yet been opened. Coming here in the first 
days of October I found the summer still in almost unmenaced possession, 
and ever since, till within a day or two, the weight of its hand has 

been sensible. Properly enough, as the city of flowers, Florence mingles 
the elements most artfully in the spring--during the divine crescendo of 
March and April, the weeks when six months of steady shiver have still 
not shaken New York and Boston free of the long Polar reach. But the 
very quality of the decline of the year as we at present here feel it 

suits peculiarly the mood in which an undiscourageable gatherer of the 
sense of things, or taster at least of “charm,” moves through these 
many-memoried streets and galleries and churches. Old things, old 
places, old people, or at least old races, ever strike us as giving out 

their secrets most freely in such moist, grey, melancholy days as have 
formed the complexion of the past fortnight. With Christmas arrives the 
opera, the only opera worth speaking of--which indeed often means in 
Florence the only opera worth talking through; the gaiety, the gossip, 
the reminders in fine of the cosmopolite and watering-place character to 
which the city of the Medici long ago began to bend her antique temper. 
Meanwhile it is pleasant enough for the tasters of charm, as I say, and 
for the makers of invidious distinctions, that the Americans haven’t all 
arrived, however many may be on their way, and that the weather has a 
monotonous overcast softness in which, apparently, aimless contemplation 
grows less and less ashamed. There is no crush along the Cascine, as 

on the sunny days of winter, and the Arno, wandering away toward the 
mountains in the haze, seems as shy of being looked at as a good picture 
in a bad light. No light, to my eyes, nevertheless, could be better 

than this, which reaches us, all strained and filtered and refined, 
exquisitely coloured and even a bit conspicuously sophisticated, through 
the heavy air of the past that hangs about the place for ever. 


I first knew Florence early enough, I am happy to say, to have heard the 
change for the worse, the taint of the modern order, bitterly lamented 

by old haunters, admirers, lovers--those qualified to present a picture 

of the conditions prevailing under the good old Grand-Dukes, the two 

last of their line in especial, that, for its blest reflection of 

sweetness and mildness and cheapness and ease, of every immediate boon 


in life to be enjoyed quite for nothing, could but draw tears from 
belated listeners. Some of these survivors from the golden age--just the 
beauty of which indeed was in the gold, of sorts, that it poured into 
your lap, and not in the least in its own importunity on that head--have 
needfully lingered on, have seen the ancient walls pulled down and 

the compact and belted mass of which the Piazza della Signoria was the 
immemorial centre expand, under the treatment of enterprising syndics, 
into an ungirdled organism of the type, as they viciously say, of 
Chicago; one of those places of which, as their grace of a circumference 
is nowhere, the dignity of a centre can no longer be predicated. 
Florence loses itself to-day in dusty boulevards and smart beaux 
quartiers_, such as Napoleon III and Baron Haussmann were to set the 
fashion of to a too medizeval Europe--with the effect of some precious 
page of antique text swallowed up in a marginal commentary that smacks 
of the style of the newspaper. So much for what has happened on this 
side of that line of demarcation which, by an odd law, makes us, with 
our preference for what we are pleased to call the picturesque, object 

to such occurrences even _as_ occurrences. The real truth is that 
objections are too vain, and that he would be too rude a critic here, 

just now, who shouldn’t be in the humour to take the thick with the 

thin and to try at least to read something of the old soul into the new 
forms. 


There is something to be said moreover for your liking a city (once it’s 

a question of your actively circulating) to pretend to comfort you more 
by its extent than by its limits; in addition to which Florence was 
anciently, was in her palmy days peculiarly, a daughter of change and 
movement and variety, of shifting moods, policies and régimes--just 

as the Florentine character, as we have it to-day, is a character that 

takes all things easily for having seen so many come and go. It saw the 
national capital, a few years since, arrive and sit down by the Arno, 

and took no further thought than sufficed for the day; then it saw, the 
odd visitor depart and whistled her cheerfully on her way to Rome. The 
new boulevards of the Sindaco Peruzzi come, it may be said, but they 
don’t go; which, after all, it isn’t from the esthetic point of view 

strictly necessary they should. A part of the essential amiability of 
Florence, of her genius for making you take to your favour on easy terms 
everything that in any way belongs to her, is that she has already flung 
an element of her grace over all their undried mortar and plaster. Such 
modern arrangements as the Piazza d’ Azeglio and the viale_ or Avenue 
of the Princess Margaret please not a little, I think--for what they 
are!--and do so even in a degree, by some fine local privilege just 
because they are Florentine. The afternoon lights rest on them as if to 
thank them for not being worse, and their vistas are liberal where 

they look toward the hills. They carry you close to these admirable 
elevations, which hang over Florence on all sides, and if in the 
foreground your sense is a trifle perplexed by the white pavements 
dotted here and there with a policeman or a nursemaid, you have only to 
reach beyond and see Fiesole turn to violet, on its ample eminence, from 


the effect of the opposite sunset. 


Facing again then to Florence proper you have local colour enough and 
to spare--which you enjoy the more, doubtless, from standing off to get 
your light and your point of view. The elder streets abutting on all 

this newness bore away into the heart of the city in narrow, dusky 
perspectives that quite refine, in certain places, by an art of their 

own, on the romantic appeal. There are temporal and other accidents 
thanks to which, as you pause to look down them and to penetrate the 
deepening shadows that accompany their retreat, they resemble little 
corridors leading out from the past, mystical like the ladder in Jacob’s 
dream; so that when you see a single figure advance and draw nearer 
you are half afraid to wait till it arrives--it must be too much of the 
nature of a ghost, a messenger from an underworld. However this may be, 
a place paved with such great mosaics of slabs and lined with palaces of 
so massive a tradition, structures which, in their large dependence 

on pure proportion for interest and beauty, reproduce more than other 
modern styles the simple nobleness of Greek architecture, must ever have 
placed dignity first in the scale of invoked effect and laid up no great 
treasure of that ragged picturesqueness--the picturesqueness of large 
poverty--on which we feast our idle eyes at Rome and Naples. Except in 
the unfinished fronts of the churches, which, however, unfortunately, 
are mere ugly blankness, one finds less of the poetry of ancient 
over-use, or in other words less romantic southern shabbiness, than 

in most Italian cities. At two or three points, none the less, this 

sinister grace exists in perfection--just such perfection as so often 
proves that what is literally hideous may be constructively delightful 
and what is intrinsically tragic play on the finest chords of 

appreciation. On the north side of the Arno, between Ponte Vecchio and 
Ponte Santa Trinita, is a row of immemorial houses that back on the 
river, in whose yellow flood they bathe their sore old feet. Anything 
more battered and befouled, more cracked and disjointed, dirtier, 
drearier, poorer, it would be impossible to conceive. They look as if 
fifty years ago the liquid mud had risen over their chimneys and then 
subsided again and left them coated for ever with its unsightly slime. 
And yet forsooth, because the river is yellow, and the light is yellow, 
and here and there, elsewhere, some mellow mouldering surface, some hint 
of colour, some accident of atmosphere, takes up the foolish tale and 
repeats the note--because, in short, it is Florence, it is Italy, and 

the fond appraiser, the infatuated alien, may have had in his eyes, at 
birth and afterwards, the micaceous sparkle of brown-stone fronts no 
more interesting than so much sand-paper, these miserable dwellings, 
instead of suggesting mental invocations to an enterprising board of 
health, simply create their own standard of felicity and shamelessly 

live in it. Lately, during the misty autumn nights, the moon has 

shone on them faintly and refined their shabbiness away into something 
ineffably strange and spectral. The turbid stream sweeps along without 
a sound, and the pale tenements hang above it like a vague miasmatic 
exhalation. The dimmest back-scene at the opera, when the tenor is 


singing his sweetest, seems hardly to belong to a world more detached 
from responsibility. 


{Illustration: ON THE ARNO, FLORENCE. } 


What it is that infuses so rich an interest into the general charm is 
difficult to say in a few words; yet as we wander hither and thither in 
quest of sacred canvas and immortal bronze and stone we still feel the 
genius of the place hang about. Two industrious English ladies, the 
Misses Horner, have lately published a couple of volumes of “Walks” by 
the Arno-side, and their work is a long enumeration of great artistic 
deeds. These things remain for the most part in sound preservation, and, 
as the weeks go by and you spend a constant portion of your days among 
them the sense of one of the happiest periods of human Taste--to put it 
only at that--settles upon your spirit. It was not long; it lasted, in 

its splendour, for less than a century; but it has stored away in the 
palaces and churches of Florence a heritage of beauty that these three 
enjoying centuries since haven’t yet exhausted. This forms a clear 
intellectual atmosphere into which you may turn aside from the modern 
world and fill your lungs as with the breath of a forgotten creed. The 
memorials of the past here address us moreover with a friendliness, win 
us by we scarcely know what sociability, what equal amenity, that we 
scarce find matched in other great esthetically endowed communities and 
periods. Venice, with her old palaces cracking under the weight of their 
treasures, is, in her influence, insupportably sad; Athens, with her 
maimed marbles and dishonoured memories, transmutes the consciousness of 
sensitive observers, I am told, into a chronic heartache; but in one’s 
impression of old Florence the abiding felicity, the sense of saving 
sanity, of something sound and human, predominates, offering you a 
medium still conceivable for life. The reason of this is partly, no 

doubt, the “sympathetic” nature, the temperate joy, of Florentine art 

in general--putting the sole Dante, greatest of literary artists, aside; 
partly the tenderness of time, in its lapse, which, save in a few cases, 

has been as sparing of injury as if it knew that when it should have 
dimmed and corroded these charming things it would have nothing so sweet 
again for its tooth to feed on. If the beautiful Ghirlandaios and Lippis 

are fading, this generation will never know it. The large Fra Angelico 

in the Academy is as clear and keen as if the good old monk stood 

there wiping his brushes; the colours seem to _ sing _, as it were, like 
new-fledged birds in June. Nothing is more characteristic of early 
Tuscan art than the high-reliefs of Luca della Robbia; yet there isn’t 

one of them that, except for the unique mixture of freshness with its 
wisdom, of candour with its expertness, mightn’t have been modelled 
yesterday. 


But perhaps the best image of the absence of stale melancholy or wasted 
splendour, of the positive presence of what I have called temperate joy, 
in the Florentine impression and genius, is the bell-tower of Giotto, 
which rises beside the cathedral. No beholder of it will have forgotten 


how straight and slender it stands there, how strangely rich in the 
common street, plated with coloured marble patterns, and yet so far from 
simple or severe in design that we easily wonder how its author, the 
painter of exclusively and portentously grave little pictures, should 

have fashioned a building which in the way of elaborate elegance, of the 
true play of taste, leaves a jealous modern criticism nothing to 

miss. Nothing can be imagined at once more lightly and more pointedly 
fanciful; it might have been handed over to the city, as it stands, 

by some Oriental genie tired of too much detail. Yet for all that 
suggestion it seems of no particular time--not grey and hoary like 

a Gothic steeple, not cracked and despoiled like a Greek temple; 

its marbles shining so little less freshly than when they were laid 
together, and the sunset lighting up its cornice with such a friendly 
radiance, that you come at last to regard it simply as the graceful, 
indestructible soul of the place made visible. The Cathedral, 

externally, for all its solemn hugeness, strikes the same note of 
would-be reasoned elegance and cheer; it has conventional grandeur, of 
course, but a grandeur so frank and ingenuous even in its _parti-pris_. 

It has seen so much, and outlived so much, and served so many sad 
purposes, and yet remains in aspect so full of the fine Tuscan 

geniality, the feeling for life, one may almost say the feeling for 
amusement, that inspired it. Its vast many-coloured marble walls become 
at any rate, with this, the friendliest note of all Florence; there 

is an unfailing charm in walking past them while they lift their great 
acres of geometrical mosaic higher in the air than you have time or 
other occasion to look. You greet them from the deep street as you greet 
the side of a mountain when you move in the gorge--not twisting back 
your head to keep looking at the top, but content with the minor 
accidents, the nestling hollows and soft cloud-shadows, the general 
protection of the valley. 


Florence is richer in pictures than we really know till we have begun to 
look for them in outlying corners. Then, here and there, one comes upon 
lurking values and hidden gems that it quite seems one might as a good 
New Yorker quietly “bag” for the so aspiring Museum of that city without 
their being missed. The Pitti Palace is of course a collection of 
masterpieces; they jostle each other in their splendour, they perhaps 
even, in their merciless multitude, rather fatigue our admiration. The 
Uffizi is almost as fine a show, and together with that long serpentine 
artery which crosses the Arno and connects them, making you ask 
yourself, whichever way you take it, what goal can be grand enough to 
crown such a journey, they form the great central treasure-chamber 

of the town. But I have been neglecting them of late for love of the 
Academy, where there are fewer copyists and tourists, above all fewer 
pictorial lions, those whose roar is heard from afar and who strike 

us as expecting overmuch to have it their own way in the jungle. The 
pictures at the Academy are all, rather, doves--the whole impression is 
less pompously tropical. Selection still leaves one too much to say, but 

I noted here, on my last occasion, an enchanting Botticelli so obscurely 


hung, in one of the smaller rooms, that I scarce knew whether most to 
enjoy or to resent its relegation. Placed, in a mean black frame, where 
you wouldn’t have looked for a masterpiece, it yet gave out to a good 
glass every characteristic of one. Representing as it does the walk of 
Tobias with the angel, there are really parts of it that an angel might 
have painted; but I doubt whether it is observed by half-a-dozen persons 
a year. That was my excuse for my wanting to know, on the spot, though 
doubtless all sophistically, what dishonour, could the transfer be 

artfully accomplished, a strong American light and a brave gilded frame 
would, comparatively speaking, do it. There and then it would, shine 
with the intense authority that we claim for the fairest things--would 
exhale its wondrous beauty as a sovereign example. What it comes to 

is that this master is the most interesting of a great band--the only 
Florentine save Leonardo and Michael in whom the impulse was original 
and the invention rare. His imagination is of things strange, subtle and 
complicated--things it at first strikes us that we moderns have reason 

to know, and that it has taken us all the ages to learn; so that we 

permit ourselves to wonder how a “primitive” could come by them. We soon 
enough reflect, however, that we ourselves have come by them almost only 
_through_ him, exquisite spirit that he was, and that when we enjoy, or 
at least when we encounter, in our William Morrises, in our 

Rossettis and Burne-Joneses, the note of the haunted or over-charged 
consciousness, we are but treated, with other matters, to repeated doses 
of diluted Botticelli. He practically set with his own hand almost all 

the copies to almost all our so-called pre-Raphaelites, earlier and 

later, near and remote. 


Let us at the same time, none the less, never fail of response to 

the great Florentine geniality at large. Fra Angelico, Filippo Lippi, 
Ghirlandaio, were not “subtly” imaginative, were not even riotously so; 
but what other three were ever more gladly observant, more vividly and 
richly true? If there should some time be a weeding out of the world’s 
possessions the best works of the early Florentines will certainly 

be counted among the flowers. With the ripest performances of the 
Venetians--by which I don’t mean the over-ripe--we can but take them for 
the most valuable things in the history of art. Heaven forbid we should 
be narrowed down to a cruel choice; but if it came to a question of 
keeping or losing between half-a-dozen Raphaels and half-a-dozen things 
it would be a joy to pick out at the Academy, I fear that, for myself, 

the memory of the Transfiguration, or indeed of the other Roman relics 
of the painter, wouldn’t save the Raphaels. And yet this was so far from 
the opinion of a patient artist whom I saw the other day copying the 
finest of Ghirlandaios--a beautiful Adoration of the Kings at the 

Hospital of the Innocenti. Here was another sample of the buried 
art-wealth of Florence. It hangs in an obscure chapel, far aloft, behind 

an altar, and though now and then a stray tourist wanders in and puzzles 
a while over the vaguely-glowing forms, the picture is never really 

seen and enjoyed. I found an aged Frenchman of modest mien perched on a 
little platform beneath it, behind a great hedge of altar-candlesticks, 


with an admirable copy all completed. The difficulties of his task had 
been well-nigh insuperable, and his performance seemed to me a real feat 
of magic. He could scarcely move or turn, and could find room for his 
canvas but by rolling it together and painting a small piece at a time, 

so that he never enjoyed a view of his ensemble_. The original is 
gorgeous with colour and bewildering with decorative detail, but not 

a gleam of the painter’s crimson was wanting, not a curl in his gold 
arabesques. It seemed to me that if I had copied a Ghirlandaio in such 
conditions I would at least maintain for my own credit that he was the 
first painter in the world. “Very good of its kind,” said the weary old 

man with a shrug of reply for my raptures; “but oh, how far short of 
Raphael!” However that may be, if the reader chances to observe this 
consummate copy in the so commendable Museum devoted in Paris to such 
works, let him stop before it with a due reverence; it is one of the 

patient things of art. Seeing it wrought there, in its dusky nook, under 
such scant convenience, I found no bar in the painter’s foreignness to 

a thrilled sense that the old art-life of Florence isn’t yet extinct. It 

still at least works spells and almost miracles. 








ROMAN VILLAS 
The Project Gutenberg eBook, /talian Villas and Their Gardens, by Edith Wharton 
1900 


In studying the villas near the smaller Italian towns, it is difficult 

to learn much of their history. Now and then some information may be 
gleaned from a local guide-book, but the facts are usually meagre or 
inaccurate, and the name of the architect, the date of the building, the 
original plan of the garden, have often alike been forgotten. 


With regard to the villas in and about Rome, the case is different. Here 
the student is overwhelmed by a profusion of documents. Illustrious 
architects dispute the honour of having built the famous pleasure-houses 
on the seven hills, and historians of art, from Vasari downward, have 
recorded their annals. Falda engraved them in the seventeenth century, 
and Percier and Fontaine at the beginning of the nineteenth; and they 
have been visited and described, at various periods, by countless 
travellers from different countries. 


One of the earliest Roman gardens of which a description has been 
preserved is that which Bramante laid out within the Vatican in the last 
years of the fifteenth century. This terraced garden, with its 

monumental double flight of steps leading up by three levels to the 
Giardino della Pigna, was described in 1523 by the Venetian ambassador 
to Rome, who speaks of its grass parterres and fountains, its hedges of 
laurel and cypress, its plantations of mulberries and roses. One half of 
the garden (the court of the Belvedere) had brick-paved walks between 


rows of orange-trees; in its centre were statues of the Nile and the 

Tiber above a fountain; while the Apollo, the Laocoon and the Venus of 
the Vatican were placed about it in niches. This garden was long since 
sacrificed to the building of the Braccio Nuovo and the Vatican Library; 
but it is worth mentioning that Burckhardt, whose least word on Italian 
gardens is more illuminating than the treatises of other writers, 

thought that Bramante’s terraced stairway first set the example of that 
architectural magnificence which marks the great Roman gardens of the 
Renaissance. 


Next in date comes the Villa Madama, Raphael’s unfinished masterpiece on 
the slope of Monte Mario. This splendid pleasure-house, which was begun 
in 1516 for Cardinal Giuliano de’ Medici, afterward Pope Clement VII, 
was intended to be the model of the great villa suburbana_, and no 
subsequent building of the sort is comparable to what it would have been 
had the original plans been carried out. But the villa was built under 

an evil star. Raphael died before the work was finished, and it was 

carried on with some alterations by Giulio Romano and Antonio da 
Sangallo. In 1527 the troops of Cardinal Colonna nearly destroyed it by 
fire; and, without ever being completed, it passed successively into the 
possession of the Chapter of St. Eustace, of the Duchess of Parma 
(whence its name of Madama_), and of the King of Naples, who suffered 
it to fall into complete neglect. 


The unfinished building, with its mighty loggia stuccoed by Giovanni da 
Udine, and the semicircular arcade at the back, is too familiar to need 
detailed description; and the gardens are so dilapidated that they are 

of interest only to an eye experienced enough to reconstruct them from 
their skeleton. They consist of two long terraces, one above the other, 
cut in the side of the wooded slope overhanging the villa. The upper 
terrace is on a level with Raphael’s splendid loggia, and seems but a 
roofless continuation of that airy hall. Against the hillside and at the 
end it is bounded by a retaining-wall once surmounted by a marble 
balustrade and set with niches for statuary, while on the other side it 
looks forth over the Tiber and the Campagna. Below this terrace is 
another of the same proportions, its retaining-wall broken at each end 
by a stairway descending from the upper level, and the greater part of 
its surface taken up by a large rectangular tank, into which water 
gushes from the niches in the lateral wall. It is evident from the 

breadth of treatment of these terraces that they are but a fragment of 
the projected whole. Percier and Fontaine, in their “Maisons de 
Plaisance de Rome” (1809), published an interesting “reconstitution” of 
the Villa Madama and its gardens, as they conceived it might have been 
carried to completion; but their plan is merely the brilliant conjecture 
of two artists penetrated with the spirit of the Renaissance, for they 

had no documents to go by. The existing fragment is, however, well 
worthy of study, for the purity of its architecture and the broad 
simplicity of its plan are in marked contrast to the complicated design 
and overcharged details of some of the later Roman gardens. 


Third in date among the early Renaissance gardens comes another, of 
which few traces are left: that of the Vigna del Papa, or Villa di Papa 
Giulio, just beyond the Porta del Popolo. Here, however, the building 
itself, and the architectural composition which once united the house 
and grounds, are fortunately well preserved, and so exceptionally 
interesting that they deserved a careful description. The Villa di Papa 
Giulio was built by Pope Julius III, whose pontificate extends from 1550 
to 1555. The villa therefore dates from the middle of the sixteenth 
century; but so many architects were associated with it, and so much 
confusion exists as to their respective contributions, that it can only 

be said that the Pope himself, Michelangelo, Vignola, Vasari and 
Ammanati appear all to have had a hand in the work. The exterior 
elevation, though it has been criticized, is not as inharmonious as 

might have been expected, and on the garden side both plan and elevation 
have a charm and picturesqueness which disarm criticism. Above all, it 
is felt at once that the arrangement is perfectly suited to a warm 

climate. The villa forms a semicircle at the back, enclosing a paved 
court. The ground floor is an open vaulted arcade, adorned with 
Zucchero’s celebrated frescoes of _putti_ peeping through vine-wreathed 
trellises; and the sides of the court, beyond this arcade, are bounded 

by two-storied lateral wings, with blind arcades and niches adorned with 
statues. Facing the villa, a colonnaded loggia terminates the court; and 
thence one looks down into the beautiful lower court of the bath, which 
appears to have been designed by Vasari. From the loggia, steps descend 
to a semicircular court enclosed in walls, with a balustraded opening in 
its centre; and this balustrade rests on a row of caryatids which 

encircle the lowest court and form a screen before the grotto-like bath 
under the arches of the upper terrace. The plan is too complicated, and 
the architectural motives are too varied, to admit of clear description: 
both must be seen to give an idea of the full beauty of the composition. 
Returning to the upper loggia above the bath, one looks across the 

latter to a corresponding loggia of three arches on the opposite side, 

on the axis of which is a gateway leading to the actual gardens—gardens 
which, alas! no longer exist. It will thus be seen that the flagged 

court, the two open loggias, and the bath are so many skilfully 
graduated steps in what Percier and Fontaine call the “artistic 
progression” linking the gardens to the house, while the whole is so 
planned that from the central hall of the villa (and in fact from its 
entrance-door) one may look across the court and down the long vista of 
columns, into what were once the shady depths of the garden. 


In all Italian garden-architecture there is nothing quite comparable for 
charm and delicately reminiscent classicalism with this grotto-bath of 
Pope Julius’s villa. Here we find the tradition of the old Roman 
villa-architecture, as it had been lovingly studied in the letters of 
Pliny, transposed into Renaissance forms, with the sense of its 
continued fitness to unchanged conditions of climate and a conscious 
return to the splendour of the old patrician life. It is instructive to 


compare this natural reflowering of a national art with the frigid 
archeological classicalism of Winckelmann and Canova. Here there is no 
literal transcription of uncomprehended detail: the spirit is preserved, 
because it is still living, but it finds expression in subtly altered 
forms. Above all, the artist has drawn his inspiration from Roman art, 
the true source of modern architecture, and not from that of Greece, 
which, for all its beauty and far-reaching esthetic influences, was 
_not_ the starting-point of modern artistic conceptions, for the plain 
historical reason that it was utterly forgotten and unknown when the 
medizeval world began to wake from its lethargy and gather up its 
scattered heritage of artistic traditions. 


When John Evelyn came to Rome in 1644 and alighted “‘at Monsieur Petit’s 
in the Piazza Spagnola,” many of the great Roman villas were still in 

the first freshness of their splendour, and the taste which called them 
forth had not yet wearied of them. Later travellers, with altered ideas, 
were not sufficiently interested to examine in detail what already 
seemed antiquated and out of fashion; but to Evelyn, a passionate lover 
of architecture and garden-craft, the Italian villas were patterns of 
excellence, to be carefully studied and minutely described for the 

benefit of those who sought to imitate them in England. It is doubtful 

if later generations will ever be diverted by the aquatic “surprises” 

and mechanical toys in which Evelyn took such simple pleasure; but the 
real beauties he discerned are once more receiving intelligent 
recognition after two centuries of contempt and indifference. It is 

worth noting in this connection that, at the very height of the reaction 
against Italian gardens, they were lovingly studied and truly understood 
by two men great enough to rise above the prejudices of their age: the 
French architects Percier and Fontaine, whose volume contains some of 
the most suggestive analyses ever written of the purpose and meaning of 
Renaissance garden-architecture. 


Probably one of the least changed among the villas visited by Evelyn is 
“the house of the Duke of Florence upon the brow of Mons Pincius.” The 
Villa Medici, on being sold by that family in 1801, had the good fortune 
to pass into the hands of the French government, and its “facciata 
incrusted with antique and rare basso-relievos and statues” still looks 

out over the statued arcade, the terrace “‘balustraded with white marble” 
and planted with “perennial greens,” and the “mount planted with 
cypresses,” which Evelyn so justly admired. 


The villa, built in the middle of the sixteenth century by Annibale 
Lippi, was begun for one cardinal and completed for another. It stands 
in true Italian fashion against the hillside above the Spanish Steps, 

its airy upper stories planted on one of the mighty bastion-like 
basements so characteristic of the Roman villa. A villa above, a 
fortress below, it shows that, even in the polished cinque-cento, life 

in the Papal States needed the protection of stout walls and heavily 
barred windows. The garden-fagade, raised a story above the entrance, 


has all the smiling openness of the Renaissance pleasure-house, and is 
interesting as being probably the earliest example of the systematic use 
of fragments of antique sculpture in an architectural elevation. But 

this facade, with its charming central loggia, is sufficiently well 

known to make a detailed description superfluous, and it need be studied 
here only in relation to its surroundings. 


Falda’s plan of the grounds, and that of Percier and Fontaine, made over 
a hundred and fifty years later, show how little succeeding fashions 
have been allowed to disturb the original design. The gardens are still 
approached by a long shady alley which ascends from the piazza before 
the entrance; and they are still divided into a symmetrically planted 
grove, a flower-garden before the house, and an upper wild-wood with a 
straight path leading to the “mount planted with cypresses.” 


It is safe to say that no one enters the grounds of the Villa Medici 
without being soothed and charmed by that garden-magic which is the 
peculiar quality of some of the old Italian pleasances. It is not 
necessary to be a student of garden-architecture to feel the spell of 
quiet and serenity which falls on one at the very gateway; but it is 
worth the student’s while to try to analyze the elements of which the 
sensation is composed. Perhaps they will be found to resolve themselves 
into diversity, simplicity and fitness. The plan of the garden is 

simple, but its different parts are so contrasted as to produce, by the 
fewest means, a pleasant sense of variety without sacrifice of repose. 
The ilex-grove into which one first enters is traversed by hedged alleys 
which lead to _rond-points_ with stone seats and marble Terms. At one 
point the enclosing wall of ilex is broken to admit a charming open 
loggia, whence one looks into the depths of green below. Emerging from 
the straight shady walks, with their effect of uniformity and repose, 
one comes on the flower-garden before the house, spreading to the 
sunshine its box-edged parterres adorned with fountains and statues. 
Here garden and house-front are harmonized by a strong predominance of 
architectural lines, and by the beautiful lateral loggia, with niches 

for statues, above which the upper ilex-wood rises. Tall hedges and 
trees there are none; for from the villa one looks across the garden at 
the wide sweep of the Campagna and the mountains; indeed, this is 
probably one of the first of the gardens which Gurlitt defines as 
“gardens to look out from,” in contradistinction to the earlier sort, 

the “gardens to look into.” Mounting to the terrace, one comes to the 
third division of the garden, the wild-wood with its irregular levels, 
through which a path leads to the mount, with a little temple on its 
summit. This is a rare feature in Italian grounds: in hilly Italy there 
was small need of creating the artificial hillocks so much esteemed in 
the old English gardens. In this case, however, the mount justifies its 
existence, for it affords a wonderful view over the other side of Rome 
and the Campagna. 


Finally, the general impression of the Medici garden resolves itself 


into a sense of fitness, of perfect harmony between the material at hand 
and the use made of it. The architect has used his opportunities to the 
utmost; but he has adapted nature without distorting it. In some of the 
great French gardens, at Vaux and Versailles for example, one is 
conscious, under all the beauty, of the immense effort expended, of the 
vast upheavals of earth, the forced creating of effects; but it was the 
great gift of the Italian gardener to see the natural advantages of his 
incomparable landscape, and to fit them into his scheme with an art 
which concealed itself. 





TEMPLE CF ASCULAPIUS, VILLA BORGHESE, ROME 


While Annibale Lippi, an architect known by only two buildings, was 
laying out the Medici garden, the Palatine Hill was being clothed with 
monumental terraces by a master to whom the Italian Renaissance owed 
much of its stateliest architecture. Vignola, who transformed the slopes 
of the Palatine into the sumptuous Farnese gardens, was the architect of 
the mighty fortress-villa of Caprarola, and of the garden-portico of 
Mondragone; and tradition ascribes to him also the incomparable Lante 
gardens at Bagnaia. 


In the Farnese gardens he found full play for his gift of grouping 

masses and for the scenic sense which enabled him to create such 
grandiose backgrounds for the magnificence of the great Roman prelates. 
The Palatine gardens have been gradually sacrificed to the excavations 
of the Palace of the Czesars, but their almost theatrical magnificence is 
shown in the prints of Falda and of Percier and Fontaine. In this 

prodigal development of terraces, niches, porticoes and ramps, one 
perceives the outcome of Bramante’s double staircase in the inner 
gardens of the Vatican, and Burckhardt justly remarks that in the 

Farnese gardens “the period of unity of composition and effective 


grouping of masses” finally triumphs over the earlier style. 


No villa was ever built on this site, and there is consequently an air 

of heaviness and over-importance about the stately ascent which leads 
merely to two domed pavilions; but the composition would have regained 
its true value had it been crowned by such a palace as the Roman 
cardinals were beginning to erect for themselves. It is especially 
interesting to note the contrast in style and plan between this garden 
and that of the contemporaneous Villa Medici. One was designed for 
display, the other for privacy, and the success with which the purpose 
of each is fulfilled shows the originality and independence of their 
creators. It is a common error to think of the Italian gardens of the 
Renaissance as repeating endlessly the same architectural effects: their 
peculiar charm lies chiefly in the versatility with which their 

designers adapted them to different sites and different requirements. 


As an example of this independence of meaningless conventions, let the 
student turn from the Villa Medici and the Orti Farnesiani to a third 

type of villa created at the same time—the Casino of Pope Pius I'V in the 
Vatican gardens, built in 1560 by the Neapolitan architect Pirro 

Ligorio. 





VILLA MEDIC, ROME by Maxtield Parrish 


This exquisite little garden-house lies in a hollow of the outer Vatican 
gardens near the Via de’ Fondamenti. A hillside once clothed with a 
grove rises abruptly behind it, and in this hillside a deep oblong cut 

has been made and faced with a retaining-wall. In the space thus cleared 
the villa is built, some ten or fifteen feet away from the wall, so that 


its ground floor is cool and shaded without being damp. The building, 
which is long and narrow, runs lengthwise into the cut, its long fagades 
being treated as sides, while it presents a narrow end as its front 
elevation. The propriety of this plan will be seen when the restricted 
surroundings are noted. In such a small space a larger structure would 
have been disproportionate; and Ligorio hit on the only means of giving 
to a house of considerable size the appearance of a mere 
garden-pavilion. 


Percier and Fontaine say that Ligorio built the Villa Pia “after the 

manner of the ancient houses, of which he had made a special study.” The 
influence of the Roman fresco-architecture is in fact visible in this 
delicious little building, but so freely modified by the personal taste 

of the architect that it has none of the rigidity of the 

“reconstitution,” but seems rather the day-dream of an artist who has 
saturated his mind with the past. 


The facade is a mere pretext for the display of the most exquisite and 
varied stucco ornamentation, in which motives borrowed from the Roman 
_stucchi_ are harmonized with endless versatility. In spite of the 

wealth of detail, it is saved from heaviness and confusion by its 

delicacy of treatment and by a certain naiveté which makes it more akin 
(fantastic as the comparison may seem) with the stuccoed facade of San 
Bernardino at Perugia than with similar compositions of its own period. 
The angels or genii in the oblong panels are curiously suggestive of 
Agostino da Duccio, and the pale-yellow tarnished surface of the stucco 
recalls the delicate hues of the Perugian chapel. 


The ground floor consists of an open loggia of three arches on columns, 
forming a kind of atrium curiously faced with an elaborate mosaic-work 
of tiny round pebbles, stained in various colours and set in arabesques 
and other antique patterns. The coigns of the fagade are formed of this 
same mosaic—a last touch of fancifulness where all is fantastic. The 
barrel-vault of the atrium is a marvel of delicate stuccature_, 

evidently inspired by the work of Giovanni da Udine at the Villa Madama; 
and at each end stands a splendid marble basin resting on winged 
griffins. The fragile decorations of this exquisite loggia are open on 
three sides to the weather, and many windows of the upper rooms (which 
are decorated in the same style) are unshuttered and have broken panes, 
so that this unique example of cinque-cento decoration is gradually 
falling into ruin from mere exposure. The steps of the atrium, flanked 
by marble Cupids on dolphins, lead to an oval paved court with a central 
fountain in which the Cupid-motive is repeated. This court is enclosed 
by a low wall with a seat running around it and surmounted by marble 
vases of a beautiful tazza-like shape. Facing the loggia, the wall is 
broken (as at the Villa di Papa Giulio) by a small pavilion resting on 

an open arcade, with an attic adorned with stucco panels; while at the 
sides, equidistant between the villa and the pavilion, are two vaulted 
porticoes, with facades like arches of triumph, by means of which access 


is obtained to curving ramps that lead to the lower level of the 

gardens. These porticoes are also richly adorned with stucco panels, and 
lined within with a mosaic-work of pebbles, forming niches for a row of 
busts. 


From the central pavilion one looks down on a tank at its base (the 
pavilion being a story lower on its outer or garden side). This tank is 
surmounted by a statue of Thetis on a rock-work throne, in a niche 
formed in the basement of the pavilion. The tank encloses the pavilion 

on three sides, like a moat, and the water, gushing from three niches, 
overflows the low stone curb and drips on a paved walk slightly hollowed 
to receive it—a device producing a wonderful effect of coolness and 
superabundance of water. 


The old gardens of the villa were on a level with the tank, and Falda’s 
print shows the ingenuity of their planning. These gardens have now been 
almost entirely destroyed, and the bosco_ above the villa has been cut 
down and replaced by bare grass-banks dotted with shrubs. 


The Villa Pia has been thus minutely described, first, because it is 
seldom accessible, and consequently little known; but chiefly because it 
is virtually not a dwellinghouse, but a garden-house, and thus forms a 
part of the actual composition of the garden. As such it stands alone in 
Italian architecture, and Burckhardt, who notes how well its lavish 
ornament is suited to a little pleasure-pavilion in a garden, is right 

in describing it as the “most perfect retreat imaginable for a midsummer 
afternoon.” 


The outer gardens of the Vatican, in a corner of which the Villa Pia 
lies, were probably laid out by Antonio da Sangallo the Younger, who 
died in 1546; and though much disfigured, they still show traces of 
their original plan. The sunny sheltered terrace, espaliered with 
lemons, is a good example of the “walk for the cold season” for which 
Italian garden-architects always provided; and the large sunken 
flower-garden surrounded by hanging woods is one of the earliest 
instances of this effective treatment of the _giardino segreto_. In 

fact, the Vatican may have suggested many features of the later 
Renaissance garden, with its wide-spread plan which gradually came to 
include the park. 


The seventeenth century saw the development of this extended plan, but 
saw also the decline of the architectural restraint and purity of detail 
which mark the generation of Vignola and Sangallo. The Villa Borghese, 
built in 1618 by the Flemish architect Giovanni Vasanzia (John of 
Xanten), shows a complete departure from the old tradition. Its 
elevation may indeed be traced to the influence of the garden-front of 
the Villa Medici, which was probably the prototype of the gay 
pleasure-house in which ornamental detail superseded architectural 
composition; but the garden-architecture of the Villa Borghese, and the 


treatment of its extensive grounds, show the complete triumph of the 
baroque. 


The grounds of the Villa Borghese, which include a park of several 
hundred acres, were laid out by Domenico Savino and Girolamo Rainaldi, 
while its waterworks are due to Giovanni Fontana, whose name is 
associated with the great jeux d’eaux_ of the villas at Frascati. 

Falda’s plan shows that the grounds about the house have been little 
changed. At each end of the villa is the oblong secret garden, not 
sunken but walled; in front an entrance-court, at the back an open space 
enclosed in a wall of clipped ilexes against which statues were set, and 
containing a central fountain. Beyond the left-hand walled garden are 
various dependencies, including an aviary. These little buildings, 
boldly baroque in style, surcharged with stucco ornament, and not 
without a certain Flemish heaviness of touch, have yet that gaiety, that 
_imprévu_, which was becoming the distinguishing note of Roman 
garden-architecture. On a larger scale they would be oppressive; but as 
mere garden-houses, with their leafy background, and the picturesque 
adjuncts of high walls, wrought-iron gates, vases and statues, they have 
an undeniable charm. 
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GATEWAY OF THE VILLA BORGHESE 


The plan of the Borghese park has been the subject of much discussion. 
Falda’s print shows only the vicinity of the villa, and it has never 

been decided when the outlying grounds were laid out and how much they 
have been modified. At present the park, with its romantic groves of 
umbrella-pine, its ilex avenues, lake and amphitheatre, its sham ruins 

and little buildings scattered on irregular grassy knolls, has the 
appearance of a_jardin anglais laid out at the end of the eighteenth 
century. Herr Tuckermann, persuaded that this park is the work of 
Giovanni Fontana, sees in him the originator of the “sentimental” 


English and German landscape-gardens, with their hermitages, mausoleums 
and temples of Friendship; but Percier and Fontaine, from whose plan of 

the park his inference is avowedly drawn, state that the grounds were 

much modified in 1789 by Jacob Moore, an English landscape-gardener, and 
by Pietro Camporesi of Rome. Herr Gurlitt, who seems to have overlooked 
this statement, declares himself unable to pronounce on the date of this 
“creation already touched with the feeling of sentimentality”; but 
Burckhardt, who is always accurate, says that the hippodrome and the 
temple of Esculapius are of late date, and that the park was remodelled 

in the style of Poussin’s landscapes in 1849. 


About thirty years later than the Villa Borghese there arose its rival 

among the great Roman country-seats, the Villa Belrespiro or Pamphily, 

on the Janiculan. The Villa Pamphily, designed by Alessandro Algardi of 
Bologna, is probably the best known and most admired of Roman _maisons 
de plaisance_, and its incomparable ilex avenues and pine-woods, its 

rolling meadows and wide views over the Campagna, have enchanted many to 
whom its architectural beauties would not appeal. 


The house, with its incrustations of antique bas-reliefs, cleverly 

adapted in the style of the Villa Medici, but with far greater richness 
and license of ornament, is a perfect example of the seventeenth-century 
villa, or rather casino; for it was really intended, not for a 

residence, but for a suburban lodge. It is flanked by lateral terraces, 

and the garden-front is a story lower than the other, so that the 

balcony of the first floor looks down on a great sunken garden, enclosed 
in the retaining-walls of the terraces, and richly adorned with statues 

in niches, fountains and _parterres de broderie_. Thence a double 
stairway descends to what was once the central portion of the gardens, a 
great amphitheatre bounded by ilex-woods, with a _théatre d’eaux_ and 
stately flights of steps leading up to terraced ilex-groves; but all 

this lower garden was turned into an English park in the first half of 

the nineteenth century. One of the finest of Roman gardens fell a 
sacrifice to this senseless change; for in beauty of site, in grandeur 

of scale, and in the wealth of its Roman sculpture, the Villa Pamphily 
was unmatched. Even now it is full of interesting fragments; but the 
juxtaposition of an undulating lawn and dotty shrubberies to the stately 
garden-architecture about the villa has utterly destroyed the unity of 

the composition. 


There is a legend to the effect that Le Notre laid out the park of the 

Villa Pamphily when he came to Rome in 1678; but Percier and Fontaine, 
who declare that there is nothing to corroborate the story, point out 

that the Villa Pamphily was begun over thirty years before Le Notre’s 
visit. Absence of proof, however, means little to the average French 
author, eager to vindicate Le Notre’s claim to being the father not only 

of French, but of Italian landscape-architecture; and M. Riat, in “L’ Art 
des Jardins,” repeats the legend of the Villa Pamphily, while Dussieux, 

in his “Artists Frangais a |’ Etranger,” anxious to heap further honours 


on his compatriot, actually ascribes to him the plan of the Villa 

Albani, which was laid out by Pietro Nolli nearly two hundred years 
after Le Notre’s visit to Rome! Apparently the whole story of Le Notre’s 
laying out of Italian gardens is based on the fact that he remodelled 
some details of the Villa Ludovisi; but one need only compare the dates 
of his gardens with those of the principal Roman villas to see that he 
was the pupil and not the master of the great Italian garden-architects. 


[Illustration: VILLA CHIGI, ROME] 


The last great country house built for a Roman cardinal is the villa 
outside the Porta Salaria which Carlo Marchionne built in 1746 for 
Cardinal Albani. In spite of its late date, the house still conforms to 
the type of Roman _villa suburbana_ which originated with the Villa 
Medici; and it is interesting to observe that the Roman architects, 
having hit on so appropriate and original a style, did not fear to 
continue it in spite of the growing tendency toward a lifeless 
classicalism. 


Cardinal Albani was a passionate collector of antique sculpture, and the 
villa, having been built to display his treasures, is appropriately 
planned with an open arcade between rusticated pilasters, which runs the 
whole length of the facade on the ground floor, and is continued by a 
long portico at each end. The grounds, laid out by Antonio Nolli, have 
been much extolled. Burckhardt sees in them traces of the reaction of 
French eighteenth-century gardening on the Italian school; but may it 
not rather be that, the Villa Albani being, by a rare exception, built 

on level ground, the site inevitably suggested a treatment similar to 

the French? It is hard to find anything specifically French, any motive 
which has not been seen again and again in Italy, in the plan of the 
Albani gardens; and their most charming feature, the long ilex-walk 
connecting the villa with the bosco_, exemplifies the Italian habit of 
providing shady access from the house to the wood. Dussieux, at any 
rate, paid Le Notre no compliment in attributing to him the plan of the 
Villa Albani; for the great French artist contrived to put more poetry 
into the flat horizons of Vaux and Versailles than Nolli has won from 
the famous view of the Campagna which is said to have governed the 
planning of the Villa Albani. 


The grounds are laid out in formal quincunxes of clipped ilex, but 
before the house lies a vast sunken garden enclosed in terraces. The 
farther end of the garden is terminated by a semicircular portico called 
the Caffé_, built later than the house, under the direction of 
Winckelmann; and in this structure, and in the architecture of the 
terraces, one sees the heavy touch of that neo-Grecianism which was to 
crush the life out of eighteenth-century art. The gardens of the Villa 
Albani seem to have been decorated by an archeologist rather than an 
artist. It is interesting to note that antique sculpture, when boldly 
combined with a living art, is one of the most valuable adjuncts of the 


Italian garden; whereas, set in an artificial evocation of its own past, 
it loses all its vitality and becomes as lifeless as its background. 


[Illustration: PARTERRES ON TERRACE, VILLA BELRESPIRO (PAMPHILY-DORIA), 
ROME] 


One of the most charming of the smaller Roman villas lies outside the 
Porta Salaria, a mile or two beyond the Villa Albani. This is the 
country-seat of Prince Don Lodovico Chigi. In many respects it recalls 
the Sienese type of villa. At the entrance, the highroad is enlarged 

into a semicircle, backed by a wall with busts; and on the axis of the 

iron gates one sees first a court flanked by box-gardens, then an open 
archway running through the centre of the house, and beyond that, the 
vista of a long walk enclosed in high box-hedges and terminating in 
another semicircle with statues, backed by an ilex-planted mount. The 
plan has all the compactness and charm of the Tuscan and Umbrian villas. 
The level ground about the house is subdivided into eight square 
box-hedged gardens, four on a side, enclosing symmetrical box-bordered 
plots. Beyond these are two little groves with statues and benches. The 
ground falls away in farm-land below this level, leaving only the long 
central alley which appears to lead to other gardens, but which really 
ends in the afore-mentioned semicircle, behind which is a similar alley, 
running at right angles, and leading directly to the fields. 


At the other end of Rome lies the only small Roman garden comparable in 
charm with Prince Chigi’s. This is the Priorato, or Villa of the Knights 
of Malta, near Santa Sabina, on the Aventine. Piranesi, in 1765, 
remodelled and decorated the old chapel adjoining the house; and it is 
said that he also laid out the garden. If he did so, it shows how late 

the tradition of the Renaissance garden lingered in Italy; for there is 

no trace of romantic influences in the Priorato. The grounds are small, 
for the house stands on a steep ledge overlooking the Tiber, whence 
there is a glorious view of St. Peter’s and the Janiculan. The designer 

of the garden evidently felt that it must be a mere setting to this 

view; and accordingly he laid out a straight walk, walled with box and 
laurel and running from the gate to the terrace above the river. The 
prospect framed in this green tunnel is one of the sights of Rome; and, 
by a touch peculiarly Italian, the keyhole of the gate has been so 

placed as to take it in. To the left of the pleached walk lies a small 
flower-garden, planted with square-cut box-trees, and enclosed in a high 
wall with niches containing statues: a real “secret garden,” full of 

sunny cloistered stillness, in restful contrast to the wide prospect 

below the terrace. 


The grounds behind the Palazzo Colonna belong to another type, and are 
an interesting example of the treatment of a city garden, especially 
valuable now that so many of the great gardens within the walls of Rome 
have been destroyed. 


The Colonna palace stands at the foot of the Quirinal Hill, and the 
gardens are built on the steep slope behind it, being entered by a 
stately gateway from the Via Quirinale. On this upper level there is a 
charming rectangular box-garden, with flower-plots about a central 
basin. Thence one descends to two narrow terraces, one beneath the 
other, planted with box and ilex, and adorned with ancient marbles. Down 
the centre, starting from the upper garden, there is an elaborate 
_chateau d’eau_ of baroque design, with mossy urns and sea-gods, 
terminating in a basin fringed with ferns; and beneath this central 
composition the garden ends in a third wide terrace, planted with 
square-clipped ilexes, which look from above like a level floor of 
verdure. Graceful stone bridges connect this lowest terrace with the 
first-floor windows of the palace, which is divided from its garden by a 
narrow street; and the whole plan is an interesting example of the 
beauty and variety of effect which may be produced on a small steep 
piece of ground. 


Of the other numerous gardens which once crowned the hills of Rome, but 
few fragments remain. The Villa Celimontana, or Mattei, on the Czlian, 
still exists, but its grounds have been so Anglicized that it is 

interesting chiefly from its site and from its associations with St. 

Philip Neri, whose seat beneath the giant ilexes is still preserved. The 
magnificent Villa Ludovisi has vanished, leaving only, amid a network of 
new streets, the Casino of the Aurora and a few beautiful fragments of 
architecture incorporated in the courtyard of the ugly Palazzo 

Margherita; and the equally famous Villa Negroni was swept away to make 
room for the Piazza delle Terme and the Grand Hotel. The Villa 

Sacchetti, on the slope of Monte Mario, is in ruins; in ruins the old 
hunting-lodge of Cecchignola, in the Campagna, on the way to the Divino 
Amore. These and many others are gone or going; but at every turn the 
watchful eye still lights on some lingering fragment of old 
garden-art—some pillared gateway or fluted _vasca_ or broken statue 
cowering in its niche—all testifying to what Rome’s crown of gardens 
must have been, and still full of suggestion to the student of her past. 








CRETE, OR THE ENCHANTED ISLAND. 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of /4ree Months Abroad by Anna Vivanti 
1860 


“Hier ruhn im Kranze 
Von Bhith’ und Frucht, als Zwilling 
Herbst und Friihling, 
Doch Idas Scheitel strahlt im Silberglanze.”’ 
E. GEIBEL. 


Is it not a dream, a delusion? Am I really in Crete? Shall I not awake 
suddenly and find myself at home, and hear the voices of my children? 
Those flower wildernesses, which people call here “gardens,” those noble 
snow-covered mountains, they belong to fairy-land; and the strange crowd 
of people, and the curious little half clad black children that play on 

the sea-shore yonder, are they real beings of flesh and blood, or 

phantoms that haunt the enchanted island? 


Thus I felt when first I came to Crete. My life here seemed so strange, 

so new, that it was like a dream. But when I awoke to it morning after 
morning, then that brilliant sky, and the flowers that grew beneath it, 

the deep blue sea, down upon which I had sometimes looked through the 
latticed windows of the Pasha’s harem, the pretty little Circassian 

slaves, and the ugly black ones, in gay fantastic dress, that stood at 

the open doors, the strange sounds of the Turkish band playing on the 
old walls of the city, and the melancholy Greek songs of Leila, the 
Pasha’s daughter--all became a reality that neither dazzled nor confused 
me any longer. But they were happy days, those days in Crete; and when I 
think of them, it is as if I felt again the fresh breeze of the sea, and 

the balmy one that blows from the south; and wafts to us the smell of 
orange-groves in blossom, and of all the roses that bloom in the gardens 
of Crete, and I see the land and the sea smiling under the bright sun of 
the East. 


There was no hotel of any kind on the island; we had therefore, accepted 
the invitation of an Italian gentleman residing there, who, when 
apprized of our intention to visit Crete, had asked us most pressingly 

to stay at his house in Canea, the principal town. 


He expected our arrival on the 3rd of April, and came on board our 
steamboat as soon as it had anchored in the harbour of Canea. 


There was no difficulty in identifying us, we were the only first-class 
passengers on board. After exchanging some kind words with Signor A--, 
and seeing to our luggage, we stept into the little boat which had 

brought him on board, and crossed the harbour. How strange and new a 


world it seemed in which I was; the town, the people, the sky, the sea, 
the very air I breathed. 


What is that large white palace on the left side of the harbour? I 

asked. “The Pasha’s Seraglio,’[C] Sig. A-- answered: “and do you see 
that part of it which faces the sea, and where all the windows are 

covered by thick lattice work, that is the Harem.” Not far from the 
Seraglio I noticed a row of large vaults. Sig. A-- told me that they had 
been built by the Venetians, who used to keep their gallies in them. The 
fortress at the right hand of the harbour was also built by them. So 

were the fine strong city walls, on which I afterwards noticed in 

several places the sign of the Lion of St. Mark. We landed and wound our 
way through a crowd of strange looking people. They were Turks and 
Greeks in their national dresses, and Africans with not much dress of 

any kind. The streets were decently clean, and would have looked almost 
cheerful if there had not been a great number of large dogs, with a 

wild, hungry, wolf-like look, who were lying everywhere on the pavement. 
Most of the houses round the harbour were coffee houses, the doors of 
which were wide open. In these open places, and outside the doors too, a 
great number of Turks and Greeks were sitting and smoking long chiboucs 
and hookahs; I noticed but very few people that wore the European dress. 
A walk of about five minutes brought us to the house of Sig. A--, a 
modest dwelling, although it was perhaps the best furnished private 
house in Canea. But if the floors were bare, they were faultlessly 

clean, and the plain bed and window curtains, were of a dazzling 
whiteness. 


[C] Seraglio means a palace. Harem means sacred, and is that 
part of the Seraglio which is assigned to the women. 


Round the windows of my bedroom grew some pretty creepers, and the sky 
that peeped through this green frame into my room was of a brilliancy 
such as I had never seen before, and the air that streamed through the 

open window was so soft and fresh at the same time, that but to breathe 
was an enjoyment. Sig. A-- was, as I said before, an Italian by birth. 
Chance had brought him, when a young naval officer, from St. Remo, near 
Genoa, to Crete, and fate had ordained that he should fall in love with 

the daughter of the Italian consul there, who made him forget his home, 
which he never saw again, for he gave up his profession and settled at 
Crete. He had been a widower now, poor man, for several years, his wife 
having died young, leaving him four little children and a wretched 

portrait of herself, which some roving dauber had made, which he however 
held in high estimation, and could never look at without emotion. 

Towards us he was the most amiable of hosts, and showed his pleasure in 
entertaining us in a kind and hearty manner. We found it difficult to 
remember under how many obligations we were to him, for he almost 
succeeded in persuading us that it was he who was beholden to us. His 
children were kind, good-natured and timid, and never more pleased than 
when they could be of some little service to me. The Genoese 


housekeeper, a tall, masculine-looking, middle-aged woman, who had a 
moustache many a young ensign would have coveted, did also what she 
could to make me comfortable, and appeared to feel over-rewarded for all 
her trouble by my listening now and then to her complaints against Canea 
and its wooden houses, the slovenly Greek servants, and the wicked 
Turks, the lean butcher’s meat, and the coarse flour; it was an endless 
catalogue of complaints, interrupted only by her praises of her Genoa, 
which, through the distance of time and space, appeared to her even more 
beautiful than it is. There all the people live in marble palaces, which 
have nothing of wood but the window frames and doors; the ladies wear 
only silk and velvet, and the large beautiful churches are covered with 
rich paintings. But if her praises were somewhat exaggerated, I must own 
that her complaints were not wholly groundless. The beef I found 
decidedly uneatable, as they kill only cows which are too old to give 
milk, and oxen too old for work. The mutton was of the very poorest 
quality, lamb and chicken only just eatable, but very inferior to what 

we are accustomed to. The people seem to eat a great deal of salted 
sardines, caviare, olives, and such like things. I did not care for 

them, and lived principally upon eggs, salad, and oranges, the latter of 

a size and flavour unknown in England. With Nicolo and Marico, the Greek 
servant boy and maid, I could however find no fault. It is true they 

wore no stockings, and I suppose Marietta, the housekeeper, did not 
accuse them without reason of having but a very slight feeling of the 
obligation of telling the truth, but then they were so nice looking, 

their dress was so picturesque, their manners so gentle and winning, 

that I could not help liking them. 


We were a fortnight under the roof of kind Sig. A--, with the exception 
of the few days we spent on an excursion to Rettimo, and a pleasant, 
never to be forgotten time it was. I generally spent my mornings alone 
most quietly and happily at the little table, near my open bedroom 
window, reading or writing, and sometimes forgetting both, and looking 
dreamily into the blue sky, or at the fragrant flowers in the glass 

before me. For there were never wanting some flowers from garden and 
field to sweeten my room. The kind people with whom I lived finding that 
I was fond of flowers, supplied me abundantly with bouquets of such 
marvellous beauty, that to look at them and to breathe their fragrant 
odours gave me a lively pleasure, even now the recollection produces a 
gentle emotion, like the remembrance of some happy childhood’s 
Christmas, or some moonlight walk in spring time, when the heart has 
just learned what love is. The wild flowers I gathered myself, and that 

I did so much astonished my host and his family. They thought it 
decidedly eccentric to gather wild flowers, put them into water, and 
look at them with pleasure, as if they had been garden roses or orange 
blossoms. 


In the afternoon we always went out, either for an excursion on mules or 
for a long walk. I was very fond of a stroll round the old 
fortifications of the city, from which I could see the cheerful animated 


looking town, with its elegant minarets, and the blue sea beyond it--the 
fruitful plain bordered by the glorious chain of the Sphakistiki, 

meaning “white mountains,” whose snowy crowns shone in the light of the 
declining day, and formed a picture more beautiful than anything I had 
ever seen or dreamt of. Here the Turkish band used to play in the 

evening. They sometimes performed European music, but their national 
marches and the hymn to the Sultan they played with more spirit and 
gusto, and the strange wild sounds seemed also to me more in harmony 
with the scene around. 


The crowd of little black urchins that always congregated near the band 
also preferred the latter music. They stared sulkily, or with 

indifference at the performers when they played some of Bellini’s or 
Meyerbeer’s compositions, but as soon as they began some oriental tune 
the sulky look changed into a broad grin, which showed their white 
teeth; and their legs, arms and heads began to move about in a lively 
and droll manner. 


They contrasted singularly with the grave and dignified look of the 
Turks that were sitting or standing about, smoking cigarettes, or 

playing mechanically with a string of large beads in their hands. The 
Greeks that were present walked about engaged in conversation, which 
they accompanied with expressive movements of the face and lively 
gesticulations. The Turkish soldiers also assembled near, being called 
together by a flourish of trumpets. Before they dispersed they bowed 
several times low down, touched breast and forehead as if in salute, and 
shrieked out some barbarous word which means “Long life to the Sultan.” 
Far apart, on a green slope, sat the Turkish women, with their children 
and black slaves. These women, wrapped in satin cloaks, their heads and 
faces covered by their white veils, the gaily dressed little children 

with their bright happy faces and dark sparkling eyes, the black female 
slaves in cotton dresses of the Turkish cut, and most gorgeous colours 
and patterns, produced altogether a charming picture. When we had 
listened for a while to the music we usually took a walk into the 

country. Our road led sometimes through lanes formed by high cactus and 
aloe hedges, or across corn fields where the corn (it was the beginning 
of April) was already beginning to ripen; over green meadows full of 
brilliant and beautiful flowers, or through cool orange and sombre 

olive groves, till we reached one of the many and beautiful gardens for 
which the island has been renowned in all ages.[D] Out of the snow-white 
foam lying on the breast of the azure waves which kiss the shores of 
Cyprus, rose Aphrodite the goddess of love and beauty, but Flora must 
have been born in Crete, or why should the flowers that bloom in its 
gardens have more brilliant hues and exhale sweeter odours than all the 
other flowers of our beautiful earth. Yet thus it is. I shall never 

forget the evening when I first entered through a humble gate in a 
whitewashed wall, the garden of Sakhir Bey. Then for the first time I 
knew why Eden was a garden, no splendid palace, but a garden with the 
sweet smell of flowers, with the shade of noble trees, and the sound of 


murmuring waters. Oh! thought I, that I might be allowed to dream my 
life away here, that that gate would shut out for ever the noisy 
bustling world. 


[D] “Oranges, lemons, pomegranates, and all other fruits, are 
produced in the greatest abundance, and sold at the vilest 
prices. The gardens are rich and beautiful, and adorned 
with many plants unknown in other countries.”--_ History of 
Candia_, published in 1550. 


This garden was very different from our gardens at home, nor was it the 
most beautiful of Crete, but it was the first I saw there, and it made 
the deepest and most lasting impression upon me. 


Art has done little, Nature prodigiously much. The flowers grow so 
luxuriantly, that man’s hand cannot keep them in bounds. They grow high, 
intertwine, and intermingle; they stretch their long branches full of 

rich blossoms across the paths; they touch your shoulder and catch your 
veil, but they are wonderfully sweet and lovely. The scent of the orange 
blossoms and roses is so strong, that it has a physical effect upon your 
nerves, and gives you a feeling of unspeakable enjoyment and bliss. The 
son of Sakhir Bey, the happy proprietor of this little Paradise, 

received us most kindly. He was the first Turk I ever spoke to. At the 
beginning of our conversation, carried on in French, I felt a little 
embarrassed, for I remembered that he belonged to a nation that treats 
women as slaves, and seems to despise them as such. He however soon made 
me forget it, by his perfect politeness and courtesy. He told one of his 
gardeners to bring us fruits of different kinds, some of which I had not 
seen or tasted before, and when I left I carried away with me a bouquet 

as large as my hand would hold, and so sweet, that for days after when 

it stood in my room, I felt as if I were again in Sakhir Bey’s garden. 

I visited many other gardens, I saw the beautiful “Pine-tree Garden” of 
Hamet Bey, “the garden of the Red Country” belonging to Memet Bey, and 
the splendid one of Pasha Mustapha, but none that pleased me more than 
the first. 


Far, far from here, they still bloom in the sun, and in the soft clear 
moonlight, those gardens of Crete! That my foot ever trod their 
flower-strewed paths, that my hand plucked their glorious roses, seems 
now a dream. The stately Bey alone walks them now, and at times when the 
gates are firmly closed, some veiled woman with slow measured steps, and 
dark burning eyes, followed by some black slave, whose ugly features 
appear the more repugnant in that world of beauty. 


The day after we arrived at Canea my husband paid, as is customary in 

the East, a visit to Ismael Pasha, who 1s Governor-General of Crete. The 
history of this remarkable man is singular and romantic. He was born at 
Chio, of Greek parents, made a slave by the Turks when a boy of eleven 
years of age, and sold to a Turkish doctor in Constantinople, who taught 


him what little he himself knew of his profession, and employed him as 
an assistant. When Ismael had grown to be a young man, he showed so 
much talent and ability, that his master most justly thought his young 
assistant might, if he received an European education, become a 
competitor of the French, German, and Italian doctors in Constantinople, 
who were more frequently consulted, and better paid by the wealthy 
Turks, than the practitioners of their own nation. He therefore sent the 
young man to Paris, where he studied for five years. When he returned to 
Constantinople, he far surpassed his master’s most sanguine 
expectations; and his great ability and success were soon generally 
acknowledged, and he rose in a short time to the dignity of physician to 
the late Sultan; and afterwards, when it was seen that his talents in 

other directions were equally remarkable, he became the Governor of 
Provinces. In Crete, where he has been for several years, he is 

respected and loved by all well disposed people. He encourages 
agriculture, makes roads, punishes crime, and judges justly. Under his 
mild and firm rule, the Greek inhabitants have almost become reconciled 
to the hated dominion of the Turks; and have petitioned the Sublime 
Porte to prolong his Pashalik. A few days after his visit, my husband 
received an invitation to dine in the Seraglio. The note of invitation 

ran as follows: Le Gouverneur Général de Créte prie Monsieur V. de lui 
faire l’honneur de venir diner chez lui, demain Jeudi, vers le coucher 

du soleil. 


“Sérail, Mercredi.” 


I thought it quite a poetical and Oriental mode of fixing a dinner hour 
“vers le coucher du soleil;” as however the Turks count their hours 
differently and in a way that is most puzzling to a European, this was 
perhaps the best way to prevent a mistake, for the sun sets at the same 
hour over the faithful and over the infidels. The latter flattering 
appellation is bestowed upon all who are not Mussulmans. The evening Mr. 
V. dined with the Pasha was not a gay one for me. Being tired after a 
long day’s ride on a mule, I sat down at my open window looking at the 
moon. She shines much brighter there than in England, but it seems she 
exercises the same influence there as here; I became quite melancholy 
and sentimental; I longed for my children, and asked the moon to kiss 
them for me in their little cribs in England. 


The next morning I paid my first visit to the Pasha’s Harem. My husband 
conducted me to the entrance of the Seraglio, that leads into the Harem, 
the part of the palace occupied by the women, when an old grey-bearded 
Turk opened the door from the outside with a large key, and locked it 
again as soon as he had let me in. I must confess I did not quite like 

the fashion in which that stern old man with daggers and pistols in his 
belt, had closed the outer world behind me, and I cast “a longing, 
lingering look behind” at the strongly barred door. 


I slowly crossed the yard towards another door I saw before me; and at 


which the old man had pointed before he locked me in. It opened at my 
approach, and I was met and saluted by several women in the Turkish 
costume; the first I saw without veils, who led me up a wide staircase 
to a landing that resembled a large saloon. At the top of the stairs I 

was received by the Pasha, who led me into a spacious apartment with 
divans all around, but no other furniture. He left me there alone, but 
returned almost immediately, accompanied by two ladies, the one a young 
and pretty timid looking girl, in a rich Turkish dress; the other a 
middle-aged lady, in plain European clothes, with a pale face, and two 
large piercing black eyes, and who, after the Pasha had named his 
daughter, was introduced to me as Mdlle. Elizabeth. 


The windows of the Harem are hermetically closed, allowing no air and 
but little light to enter, this is admitted through the doors 

principally, which lead into spacious halls or terraces, overlooking 

the court-yard, or little inner gardens, and are seldom closed. At the 
open door of the apartment in which I was, appeared a crowd of slaves, 
most of them so young as to be mere children. Some were richly, all 
gaily dressed. The prettiest of them was a little Circassian, of 

about twelve years of age, the favourite of her mistress, who was 
dressed in pink silk, and had a wreath of artificial flowers in her 

hair. But I have not spoken of the mistress yet. Although her father is 

a Greek by birth, the daughter was of the Turkish type. She is short, 

and would be considered too stout with us, but has only the “en bon 
point” indispensable to a Turkish beauty. Her round face wore an 
expression of kindness and good humour, and was remarkable for a pair of 
fine large intelligent black eyes. Her dress was entirely composed of 
green silk, trimmed with crimson velvet. On her head she wore a little 
round black hat, evidently an European importation, for it was very much 
like those worn in England; it had a fine white feather fastened to it 
with a diamond ornament; and a brooch with the miniature of her father, 
in a setting of diamonds a Queen might have coveted, sparkled on her 
breast. This splendid ornament had formerly contained the portrait of 
the late Sultan, who had given it to the Pasha. 


When Ismael Pasha had introduced me to the ladies, he left us alone, and 
the first awkward moments over, my visit became a very interesting one. 
Mdlle. Elizabeth addressed me in English, which she had acquired at the 
American Missionary School at Athens, and like most Greeks, possessing a 
great talent for acquiring languages, she spoke it well and fluently. 

When however I heard that Mdlle. Leila could understand and speak a 
little French, I preferred speaking to her without the aid of an 

interpreter, and gradually she overcame her bashfulness, and entered 

into conversation with me. I had often been told, and it is 

unfortunately to a great extent but too true, that Turkish women, even 

the wives and daughters of Pashas, can neither read nor write. How much 
was I therefore surprised and pleased, when I found that Leila knew not 
only her own language thoroughly, but Greek and French as well. The 
Pasha, a most enlightened man, has given to his daughter an education, 


which under the difficulties with which he had to contend, is truly 
wonderful. She had studied Turkish when still a child, with the present 
Caimacam, or under Pasha, of the town of Candia, a man of great 
learning; and Mdlle. Elizabeth, of whom I shall speak more by and bye, 
had taught her Greek and French. She possessed several books, among 
which I remarked a Bible in Turkish, and “Paul et Virginie.” Mdlle. 
Elizabeth asked me if I wished to hear Leila sing and play, as she was 
very musical, and had had good instructions at Constantinople. Of course 
I said that I should be delighted to hear her, and we then went into a 
room where I found a good piano from Vienna, which was not much out of 
tune. Leila sat down and played with a clear fine touch, a very good 
arrangement of “God save the Queen.” This was a pretty compliment. She 
had played but a few minutes when her father came in. He told her to 
play a Turkish march, which she performed with perfect execution. She 
played also a Mazurka by Schulhoff, and one or two other pieces. At last 
her father desired her to sing some Greek songs. Words and music were 
both perfectly unintelligible to me, but sounded very melancholy; and 
that feeling so took possession of me, that I found it difficult to 

prevent its being observed. There sang the poor little bird who, though 
the bars of her cage were gilded, and her master gentle and kind, was a 
prisoner for life. She will of course, before long, change her master, 

and be married to a man, who let us hope will love her, but who will 
never bestow upon her more than a trifling part of his presence. 


But at least she may hope to be his only wife, as Mdlle. Elizabeth told 

me that the Pasha will not give his precious little daughter but to a 

man who will marry only one woman. The Pasha himself has had but one 
wife, by whom he had three children; the eldest is the wife of Kadri 

Bey, then comes Leila Hanum, and Foad Bey, a fine boy of fourteen years 
of age, the father’s hope and pride, who is receiving an excellent 
education. 


When Leila had finished, I warmly expressed my delight and surprise to 
the father, who also seemed much delighted. I daresay he had never 
listened with more pleasure to Leila’s music than when he saw it 
approved and admired by another. 


Of how much pleasure and happiness this abominable system of seclusion 
deprives these people. We all know, that however much the fortunate 
husband of a beautiful clever and virtuous wife may love and admire her, 
his love and admiration are again and again stimulated by seeing her 
inspire similar sentiments in others. He cannot become indifferent to 

her charms, while he witnesses the impression they make upon others. But 
suppose this paragon to be locked up, and her husband never to see her 
except in a téte a téte. She may be faultlessly beautiful and 

exquisitely dressed, he is accustomed to it, and it strikes him no more. 
The wonderful intelligence of his firstborn, the droll sayings of his 

little one, which every father delights in showing off before his 
astonished friends, all these and numberless other joys, he must forego. 


The life with his family loses all charm, it becomes--but no, I will not 
describe what it becomes, for that is disgusting. The desire of the Turk 

to separate his wife from the rest of the world, goes so far, that he 

even dislikes to hear her mentioned. Mr. A-- our host, told me, that he 
once inquired of a husband after the health of his wife, who was 

reported to be very ill, when the Turk, who usually was a polite and 
amiable man, at once looked dark and suspicious, while he answered with 
a scowl, “What is my wife to you? Do you know her, that you ask after 
her?” Leila seemed much pleased with my visit, offering me three times 
refreshments, consisting of sweets, coffee, and sorbets, which Turkish 
ladies do when they wish to honour their visitors, and having them 

served at long intervals, which shows the desire on their part to 

prolong the visitor’s stay. She asked me to come often, to bring my work 
or book, and stay as long as it pleased me. I visited her several 

times, because I liked the lofty airy rooms, and to sit on the broad 

divan under the window, and peep through the lattice-work down upon the 
boundless sea, that eternal image of fetterless freedom, and see the 

slaves glide past, or sip the coffee they offered me. But though I had 
some book in my hand, I did not read much, but like a regular Turk 
dreamt a few hours away, thinking of the fate of the poor girls around 

me, and thanking God that I was born a free woman in a Christian 
country. There were in this Harem none of the horrid male slaves that 
disgusted me so much in some Harems I afterwards visited; Ismael Pasha, 
a wise and high-minded man, does not suffer them in his household. 


And now I must not forget to say a few words more about Mdlle. Elizabeth 
Konta Xaki, whose acquaintance I made at my first visit to Leila, for 

our intercourse did not end there. I saw her several times afterwards, 

and she contributed much to make my stay in Crete interesting and 
instructive, being always ready to give any information I wanted 

regarding the country and its inhabitants, and being better fitted for 

it than anybody else. 


Mdlle. Elizabeth of Crete, for that is the name by which she is 

generally known, is a very remarkable woman. She was born in Crete, but 
received her education in Athens, and lives in an Eastern Island with 

the manners and habits of the West. She walks and travels about alone, 
protected only by the respect all have for her. Her learning and 

extensive knowledge would excite attention in any place in Europe; it is 
therefore but natural that in an island, where few women can read or 
write, she is the wonder and astonishment of all the inhabitants, and 
occupies quite a distinguished and influential position. The rebellious 
Greek mountaineers, the terror of the Turkish Government, respect her, 
and have more than once consulted her, and listened to her advice, for 
they know that she is a warm patriot, while the Pasha seldom fails to 

ask her opinion on the measures of reform he wishes to introduce, as he 
knows how well she can judge of their importance and utility, and that 
she is not hostile to the Government of the Sultan. She has written more 
than once to the Grand Vizier in Constantinople, and her communications 


have always received the attention they deserve. She has a 
straightforward, fearless mode in stating her opinions, which contrasts 
singularly with the servile manner of her compatriots. She lives alone 
with her aged mother, and a female servant, in a little house, in a 
narrow street, but her room, overlooking a little garden, is large and 
pleasant. Over her writing table hangs a pleasing portrait of our Queen, 
which was given to her by an English friend. Some interesting 
antiquities in marble and terra-cotta, found in Crete, are the only 
ornaments of the room. 


Her large book-case is well filled with books in classic and modern 
languages. I, who am not at all learned, looked with awe and veneration 
at the long rows of Greek and Latin authors, which evidently stood there 
not for ornament, but had been often read and well used. To me she 
became a most interesting and valuable companion, and I shall always 
remember, with a feeling of interest and kindness, Mdlle. Elizabeth of 
Crete. 


The first excursion we made was to Galata, a Greek village about two 
hours ride from Canea, where M. Malatachi, a friend of our host Sig. 
A--, had a delightful country house. He had taken a great liking to 

us, for what reason I cannot tell, for we could speak to each other 

by signs only, or through an interpreter, which is a tedious way of 
carrying on a conversation. However, he evidently liked us much, and 
pressed us to pay him a visit in Galata. On the morning fixed for the 
excursion, M. Malatachi came with a long train of mules and servants 
to fetch us. My mule was a splendid white creature, with a scarlet 
bridle, and a rich carpet spread over the wooden Turkish saddle. I 
mounted it, feeling very proud and elated. One of M. Malatachi’s 
handsomely dressed Greek servants walked or ran, as the case might 
be, by the side of my mule, so as to be at my service if required. 


I looked down upon him with the dignified air of an Eastern Queen, 
fancying myself very much like one. My husband observed my look, and 
broke out into a loud laugh, which I considered very mal a propos, and 
which rudely destroyed the pretty illusion. He, as well as Sig. A-- and 

his two eldest children, were all well mounted; and in high spirits we 

set out. O blessed climate of Crete! There was no need to fear rain or 
cold, nor was the heat oppressive, but the air was delightfully warm, 
genial, and balmy. The roads were bad, of course they were. Where would 
have been the fun if they had been like “Rotten Row.” 


The Turkish saddle, in spite of its handsome covering, was not very 
comfortable; but who could think of the saddle, whilst looking at the 
glory of the sky and earth, or mountain top, and into the flowering 
valley. 


When we were about a mile out of the city, we came to the mud huts where 
the poor lepers live. These miserable creatures lay or crouched before 


their doors, and stretched their mutilated hands out towards us, begging 
for alms. My husband threw a few piasters among them, but I turned my 
face away, for they were frightful to look at. 


The sad impression these poor wretches made upon us however quickly 
vanished, like a mist before that golden sunshine, which made all nature 
around us at this moment look smiling and beautiful. Our way led through 
cornfields and vineyards, up steep hills, and down green valleys, across 
clear murmuring brooks, and through an olive grove, where the trees were 
very old and large. Four men could not have encircled with extended 
arms, some of their old hollow curiously twisted trunks. 


When we reached Galata, the little children in the streets called their 
parents, who rushed to the doors and windows to see us. The Turks are 
not at all curious, or if so, they hide their curiosity most carefully, 

for they never seem to look at a stranger. The Greeks, on the contrary, 
have much curiosity, and show it with the greatest naiveté, following 

you about, and examining all you have and do. “You are at the house of 
your slave,” said M. Malatachi bowing, and putting his right hand on 

his breast, when we had dismounted and entered his house in Galata. It 

is delightfully situated. The view from the large stone balcony, over 

hills and valleys, on to mountains and the sea, with the little island 

St. Theodore, is indescribable. I spent a delightful hour there quietly 

by myself. Not being able to speak the language of the country, may 
occasionally prove an advantage. Our interpreter being engaged with a 
long conversation on the value of land and the produce of the country, 
between M. Malatachi and my husband, I could not talk with our hostess, 
who seemed a kind, but very timid lady. She interrupted my musings only 
by sending me a continued round of sweetmeats, coffee, sorbets, and 
lemonades. Then came the dinner; “What is mine is yours,” said our Greek 
host, when we sat down to dine. For so primitive a country as Crete, it 
was a sumptuous repast, of which however, neither host nor hostess 
partook. It being Lent, their dinner consisted of vegetables, olives, 

&c.; but they looked very well satisfied with their frugal meal, and 
seemed pleased to see us enjoy the good things they had provided, and if 
they could not eat with us, they drank our health more than once, a 
compliment which we of course returned. 


We left Galata towards five o’clock in the afternoon. A boy ran in front 

of our cavalcade, carrying a splendid bouquet M. Malatachi had given me, 
and escorted us back to the very door of Sig. A--’s house. “Your visit 

has been like a refreshing evening breeze after a sultry day,” said M. 

M. when he took leave of us. This poetical way of speaking, which is a 
common mode of expression in the East, there sounds natural and pretty; 
I felt however to the last rather puzzled how to reply to those 

high-flown compliments. The people there have another peculiarity which 
pleased me still more. Whenever for instance I mentioned my children, 
they would say, “May the great God protect them.” “A long life to them 
all.” “A happy return to them,” or something like it. 


We also spent a delightful day with Sig. A-- and M. Malatachi at 
Plantagna, so called on account of the noble old plane trees that grow 
there, round each of which a gigantic vine grows, covering stem and 
branches. A fine clear mountain stream, of which this favoured island 
has many, flows through the valley, and near its banks, under the finest 
of all the noble trees that shed their shade over the flowery grass, we 
halted. It was the same tree under which Mehemet Ali, the famous Pasha 
of Egypt, had once dined and rested, when he had come to Crete to 
chastise the rebellious Greeks. We spread our carpet, dined and rested, 
walked about and rested again, till the declining sun reminded us that 
it was time to think of our return to town. We had gone by an easy road 
along the sea shore; we returned by one that lay inland, and very 
different from the first. It was a regular Crete road, a stony path, up 
and down steep hills, through brooks and across shaky bridges. We had 
not calculated that we should not be able to ride so quickly on this 
road as we had done on the other; so it happened that the sun set when 
we were still at least an hour and a half’s ride from the gates of 

Canea, and they are always shut an hour after sunset. We made our tired 
mules step out as fast as the roads would allow, but it was a hopeless 
case, we could not have arrived in time. Sig. A-- who knew my great 
horror of the very ugly and dirty black people, “Arabs” as they are 
called there, who live in mud huts and dirty tents outside the town, 
proposed that we should ask them to take us in, whereupon I declared 
with great energy and decision, that for my part I should prefer to 
spend the night with the pretty little white lambs on the hill side, 
whose bells were heard tinkling in the stillness of the night, rather 

than with those ugly black sheep. Sig. A-- therefore promised that I 
should be driven to neither extremity, but sleep comfortably in my own 
bed. All the inconvenience resulting from our being too late would be 
that we should have to wait at the gate of the town till one of the 
soldiers had fetched the keys from the Pasha’s palace, where they are 
kept after the gate is shut. But we were spared even this trifling 
inconvenience. That is the advantage of living in a place like Canea 
where M. Malatachi, who is a judge, Sig. A--, and we, two distinguished 
foreigners, were of great importance. 


The guard of the gate knew that we left Canea in the morning, and had 
not yet returned, so they kept the keys for half an hour, and we entered 
without delay. What a difference to living in London, where like a drop 
of water in the sea, the individual is undistinguished, lost in the 
immensity. 


The longest and most interesting of our excursions was the one to 
Rettimo, which is two days’ journey from Canea. Unfortunately the 
weather, which had been faultless all the week, changed the day before 
we intended to start. The blue sky became overcast, and a strong 
tramontane, as the north wind is there called, was blowing. As however 
it did not rain, we started on Saturday, in hopes of a change for the 


better, as people said a strong tramontane was a very unusual thing in 
April, and occurred only in December or January, and could not therefore 
last. 


The Pasha had given us his Capo Cavalliero, which means the head of his 
guards, as an escort, which he does when he wishes to honour the 
visitors of Crete. He was, as became so great a personage, a very 
imposing looking man, and had so many splendid pistols, daggers and 
knives in his scarf, that he looked as if he alone could have killed a 
whole regiment of brigands. Besides, the Pasha had kindly sent us one of 
his black servants, who, he told us, understood _a little French, 

having been in the service of Prince Napoleon during the Crimean war. If 
the Pasha had said that Sali could speak _a little French he would have 
been more correct, for he did talk French a little; but was it that I 

did not speak with a pure Parisian accent, like Prince Napoleon, or like 

a governess that has been six months abroad; certain it is, he never 
understood what I said to him, and gave the most extraordinary answers 
to some of the very simple questions I put to him. But, as with Mrs. 
Blimber, of whom Mr. Dickens says that she was not learned, but that she 
pretended to be so, and that did quite as well, so with Sali; he 

pretended to understand French, and that was quite enough. We got every 
thing we wanted, and more than we wanted; and if I wished to know the 
name of some place we passed, by pointing at it with my hand the 
intelligent Greek muleteer that was walking by the side of my mule knew 
at once what I wanted, and told me. However Sali was useful in his way; 
he rode behind us, looked picturesque, and gave to our cavalcade a more 
imposing and eastern look. The Capo of course led the party. He rode a 
little beauty of a horse. Close behind him followed my husband on a 
mule, I came next, also on a mule; Arif, another guard the Pasha had 
sent, rode behind me. He carried, besides his pistols, &c., an immense 
long gun over his shoulder, of which I was rather afraid, knowing that 

it was loaded; for he prepared once or twice to shoot some bird with it. 
However, he did not shoot me nor any bird, or robber either, none of the 
last coming within range. Then followed the mules with our luggage and 
provisions, and Sali concluded the train. But cruelly cruel one gets in 

the East. One cannot keep on being sorry that a poor man runs by your 
side, while you sit comfortably on your mule, which, as a matter of 
course, takes the only narrow little bit of road, while the man jumps 

over stones and through thorns. For four miles, between Canea and Suda, 
the road was comparatively speaking good; it has lately been repaired, 
because the Sultan has declared his intention to visit Crete ere long, 

and he will land at Suda, which has the best port in the island, and the 
only safe one in rough weather; but after passing Suda we came to the 
mountains, and then began the Stradaccie, as our host Sig. A-- had most 
properly called them. Our mules however did wonders, picking their way 
through the stones, walking up and down steep steps in the rock, in a 
marvellous manner. Had I, after having travelled for a little while in 

this way, been told that we should go up some perpendicular wall, I 
should have believed it. If our way was strewn with stones instead of 


flowers, they at least grew in perfection on each side. Wild roses, of 
singular bright colours, and many other strange and beautiful flowers, 
which I do not mention, for the simple reason that I do not know their 
names; and shrubs and trees as strange and new to me. I only recognized 
here and there a familiar face, as gorse, rhododendrons, and wild 
fig-trees. Among the flowers there were more old friends, buttercups and 
daisies, dandelions and wild thyme, which used at home to tell that 
spring time had come. The stones and rocks were also strange and 
curious. What they were I do not say, for the very same reason that I 

did not tell the names of all the flowers. Ah, whoever wants useful 
information about Crete must go there himself, or send somebody else. I 
can describe but little of what I saw, although my eyes were wide open, 
and my heart had unlocked all its chambers, and rejoiced that “this 
beauteous world is made so bright.” I should however have liked to press 
many of the flowers, only my supply of blotting paper was limited. Not 
being of a botanical turn of mind, I had not brought any for that 

purpose with me, and could not supply the want, as there was none to be 
got on the island. After three hours’ ride we arrived at Armenos, a 
hamlet, where we halted, and Sali and Arif unpacked some of our 
provisions. I never enjoyed a lunch more. It consisted of cold chicken, 
hard boiled eggs, oranges, and Turkish coffee, and we partook of it in 
the shade of a splendid plane tree, on the borders of a clear murmuring 
stream. On leaving Armenos, the country became wilder, and the roads 
even worse than they had been; an ascent of about half an hour, the 
whole country around was strewed with fragments of rocks. It would have 
looked terribly wild and desolate, had not the wild flowers and plants 
covered and hidden a great deal. As it was, it reminded me of the 
Turkish cemetery at Canea, the pieces of rock resembling the 
gravestones, which tumble and lie about there in all directions. But if 
the going up was difficult, the going down was a great deal more so. We 
came at last to a point where we had to dismount and clamber down for 
about half an hour, for the road was very steep, and turned and twisted 
about at sharp angles. However, about three hours after we had left 
Armenos, we arrived safely at Xopoli, where we intended to spend the 
night. 


Xopoli, a Greek village, is the most desolate place I ever saw. It gives 
one the impression of one great ruin. Having been built entirely of 
stone, it has not the mean wretched look of a Turkish village, but 
partakes rather of the melancholy grandeur of a ruined castle. To judge 
from the remains, it must once have been a large place, and was like so 
many others destroyed by the Turks, after they had butchered the Greek 
inhabitants. A few of the very poorest of this once glorious race still 
find shelter in these ruins. I noticed here and there a door or a 

shutter, and a thin column of smoke rising from some chimney. But when 
we rode, and afterwards walked through the village, we hardly met a 
creature. 


But thanks to the great kindness and civility of the Pasha, who had the 


day before sent a messenger there, we found a shelter prepared for us, 
and although a most singular kind of a lodging, I did not wish it 
different. The house in which we were going to spend the night was the 
only one that had preserved a second story, standing also on the highest 
spot of the village, it rose like a tower above the others. Stone steps 

led on the outside of the house up to a little stone landing, and from 
thence into a kind of loft. Two mattresses, and a few pillows, covered 
with clean white linen, had been laid on the ground, they represented 

the beds, the chairs, the sofas, the tables, and every thing else. There 
was however, hanging in a large old fire-place, a little brass lamp, of 

an antique shape, intended to light our apartment, if the moon should 
refuse to do so; which seemed likely, as the sky continued to look 
threatening, and the wind was high. But if there was not much to be seen 
in the room, the look out was splendid. Through the little open door we 
could see the hills and mountains, on which light and shade constantly 
changed with the passing clouds. Through the solitary little window 
which had a shutter, but no panes of glass, never having been able to 
boast of such unnecessary finery, we overlooked a deep valley stretching 
northward as far as the sea, which we saw at a distance. Our host, 
although a Turk, showed us every possible attention; if only in 
consequence of the Pasha’s orders, or because he did not absolutely hate 
all Christians, I cannot tell, for I could not talk to him. We dined at 
twelve o’clock Turkish time,[E] which, as we were in the middle of 
April, is about half-past six o’clock, and our room being rather dark, 

we had a carpet spread on the little stone landing outside the door, and 
took our meal there. I call the landing little, for it was only four 

feet square, without any kind of railing round it, and there we sat 
perched up high; high, for the hill on which the house stands slopes 
rapidly down in front of it. But a glorious dining room it was. At our 
feet, a valley full of cornfields and olive woods, beyond it, noble 
mountains rising into the clouds; yea, here and there lifting their 
venerable snow-covered heads, glowing in the evening light, above them; 
and in the distance to our left the rolling sea. We sat there a long 

time after our simple meal was over, and watched the effect of shades 
and moonshine on the landscape, and the stars that shone forth as the 
clouds swept away. It was very still all around us. I heard no sound but 
that of some hidden brook flowing over stones and pebbles; but now and 
then the wind sighed past us, and made the olive trees murmur. 


[E] The Turks count their hours from sunset, which is always 
12 o’clock; when the next day begins. 


All at once I heard a sound that seemed strange and yet familiar. It was 
the song of the cuckoo of Crete. It resembles the call of our cuckoo, in 
so far as it also consists of two notes; but they are not the same 

notes, and he rests longer on the last than our cuckoo does. He sang a 
long time, I heard him still in my sleep. Of other birds of any kind I 
heard or saw little on my excursions through Crete. A few large black 
creatures, which I took for ravens, a flock of what seemed a kind of 


pigeon, swallows, and sparrows, who there as here made as much noise as 
they could; but I heard no sound that resembled the song of the lark, 

the thrush, the blackbird, or the nightingale. Altogether the island 
seemed to me poor as regards animal life. Horses and mules are very 
beautiful in form, but extremely small; so are the cows and oxen, which 
are not larger than a fine donkey is with us. The sheep and goats are 

also quite diminutive creatures. The little lambs are lovely, but when 
they get a few months old, they look very lean and miserable. After a 
night which had not been very refreshing, for I was not quite accustomed 
yet to that kind of night accommodation, we set out early in the morning 
for our second day’s expedition. 


Our way led us through the valley I had looked down into from our castle 
tower at Xopoli, towards the sea-shore. When we had reached it, my guide 
jumped up on the horse behind Sali, and the party put itself into a 

canter, which with little intervals lasted two hours; we only fell into 

a walk when sometimes the shore became very shingly, or when the sand 
was very soft and wet, which the mules particularly disliked. They 
seemed never to mind how steep, or stony, a road was, but on damp and 
muddy places they looked with great suspicion, and could only be coaxed 
or driven across. After two hours sharp riding we came to a little river 
that flows into the sea. Mustapha led us to a point where we could 

cross, and then under the broken arch of a ruined bridge we halted and 
breakfasted with a hearty appetite. What however somewhat disturbed our 
enjoyment of the meal was, that Sali told us, now would begin the bad 
roads. After what we had gone through, to be told that the bad roads 

were but coming, was rather hard. However, as like to Ktisnach “there 

led no other road” to Rettimo, we set out for it, when we had rested 
ourselves. And the reality was far worse than my gloomiest anticipations 
had pictured. As I had never thought of trying a ride on the top of 

Milan Cathedral, I could have formed no idea of the road from Petres 

(our halting place) to Rettimo. Like the top of that famous building, we 
were in a forest of stone. The sea, the rain, the air, had worked almost 

as elaborately as the mason and sculptor. And through this forest of 

stone and rock, up steep mountains and down again, sometimes high above 
the sea, then again so near to it that the spray wetted the feet of our 

mules, we had to pick our way for two hours. To make matters worse 

still, a heavy shower came on, and in order to protect ourselves a 

little against it, we had to turn our backs to it, and halt till it 

passed over. Happily the high wind prevented the shower from continuing, 
so after a little while we were able to proceed on our journey. My 
husband, who had put on his waterproof, and tied a handkerchief round 
his ears, over his battered wide-a-wake, to prevent its being blown 

away, looked anything but dignified, which however, under the 
circumstances, was of small consequence. 


Our guides, on the contrary, pulling the capuch of their cloaks over 
their heads, looked if anything more picturesque and imposing. The worst 
part of the road lasted about two hours. That seems a short time; not 


worth mentioning, but any one who for instance has crossed the Channel 
in very rough weather, and been wretchedly sick all the time, will know 
that two hours may seem very long. However, our mules carried us safely 
along, and by and bye the road, although still very bad, was on 
comparatively level ground, which made it much less trying. For the last 
mile or so the road was good, and thus we reached Rettimo. It lies on a 
promontory, which ends in a cliff, on which a fortress is built that 

looks strong and foreboding. There are no gardens here like in Canea, 
the shrubs and trees here and there are stunted, and grow in a 

horizontal direction, as trees and shrubs will do near a sea-shore which 
is exposed to high winds. One solitary palm-tree is an exception; it 
stands in some little garden in the town, and rises high above the 
houses, waving its graceful leaves. “What is this town here for, in this 
stony wilderness, on a rocky coast, with but a small harbour, which can 
be entered in fair weather only?” I asked our host, M. G--. He told me 
that behind these mountains are fruitful valleys full of olive-trees, 

the fruit of which the peasants bring to Rettimo, where it is made into 
oil and soap. We visited one of the many soap manufactories in Rettimo; 
the soap was very nice and pure, and I heartily wished that it had been 
more extensively used in the island, instead of being exported to 
Constantinople, Trieste, &c. 


M. G--, the English Vice Consul, in whose house we lived, and who 
received us with great kindness, is an Ionian Greek. He spoke Italian, 

and one of his sons had also a slight knowledge of that language, which 
enabled him generally to make out what we said, though he seemed to have 
great difficulty in replying. My husband, however, persisted in saying 

that M. Pietro’s want of fluency in speech, arose from another cause 

than from a want of knowledge of the language. He said he was sure I had 
made a conquest, and I am inclined not altogether to disbelieve that 
assertion, for he certainly seemed uncommonly fond of being in the same 
room with us, and whenever he was there he stared at me with a mixed 
expression of kindness and wonder in his face, which was so ridiculous 
that it cost me a supreme effort to suppress a smile whenever I looked 

at him. When he heard that I was fond of flowers he brought me some 
twice or thrice a day. Where he got them from I cannot tell, for they 

are not so plentiful at Rettimo as they are at beautiful Canea. 


M. G--’s wife, daughter, and daughters-in-law understood nothing but 
Greek. I could, therefore, only speak with them by signs, and as one can 
convey but very simple ideas by that mode of communication, we did not 
tell one another much. They were dressed in a way that was a mixture of 
primitive simplicity and gorgeous finery. With a plain cotton dress, and 

a handkerchief tied round the head, they would yet wear splendid diamond 
ear-rings, pearl necklace, bracelets, etc. There was the same 

incongruity observable in their houses, which were wanting in many of 
what seem to us the very first and indispensable comforts of life, while 
the beds had gold embroidered counterpanes. With the children I got on 
better than with these ladies. I won at once the heart of a little boy 


to whom I showed my air-cushion, and who never tired of filling it and 
then letting the air escape again. He would abandon this delightful 
occupation only in order to look through my opera-glass; but, of course, 
using it the wrong way, so as to make things that were near appear far 
off and small, which he seemed to think much more interesting than 
bringing distant objects near. 


But it was not only my air-cushion and opera-glass which excited the 
curiosity and wonder of the little and big children at Rettimo. Every 
thing I had and wore seemed to astonish them--my kid gloves, my straw 
hat and feather, the cut of my dress, my diary. They saw me once or 
twice write down some little note into it, and seemed to watch the 
operation with a kind of awe. I, for my part, was surprised at the 

absence of many common things. I have already mentioned that I could not 
buy any blotting paper; they told me that for a pair of kid gloves one 
would have to send to Smyrna, which is a forty-eight hours’ sea-voyage, 
four times the journey between London and Paris, and I found it even 
difficult to get a few hair-pins. The wary Greek shopkeeper of whom I 
inquired for the latter article, as he could not serve me with it, 

offered me instead, to my great amusement, a whole chest of Holloway’s 
pills and ointment at a greatly reduced price. The enterprising quack 

had actually sent a chest of his valuable medicines to Rettimo, but the 
natives evincing no inclination to take them, the Greek hoped he might 
get rid of his stock by selling it to me, thinking, as he told me, that 

all English people took these pills as regularly as their dinners or 
suppers. Why had not Mr. Holloway read in the “Museum of Antiquities” 
that extract from a history of Candia, published in 1550, where they 
say:--““The primitive name by which this country was known was Aéria, 
which was given to it on account of the temperature and salubrity of the 
air, and from the fertility and abundance which reigned in the island. 

It is, indeed, most temperate, insomuch that the inhabitants have much 
less need of medicine than in other countries, and consequently live to 

a great age--occasionally to one hundred and twenty or one hundred and 
thirty, and the author confirms having seen one who, by his baptismal 
records, proved himself to be one hundred and thirty-four, and was then 
in the possession of all his faculties.” What will become of the pills 

in so provokingly healthy a country? Probably they will be eaten by the 
ants which abound there in summer; with what effect upon their 
digestion, I cannot conjecture. I am sorry to say that the weather, 

which had not been very favourable on our journey to Rettimo, became, 
after our arrival there, very rough and stormy indeed. The people there 
said they never remembered such a Tramontane (north-wind) except in 
December or January. The gale blew for twenty-four hours, the sea had 
become exceedingly rough, and now and then we had a pelting rain. Under 
these circumstances we found Rettimo anything but a pleasant sejour, and 
the worst was that as long as this weather lasted the Lloyd steamer, 
which was to take us back to Canea, could not be expected to arrive. 
When on the next day the wind had abated a little, and the weather was 
altogether finer, we went out for a stroll to the sands. The sea was 


still very rough, and we looked disconsolate towards the horizon, 

feeling very much like two poor shipwrecked creatures on a desert coast, 
and evincing a strong inclination to quarrel with every thing and every 
body. All at once I cried delighted, like Enoch Arden, “A sail, a sail,” 

it was however no sail, but what was a thousand times more welcome 
still, the funnel of a steamer. We saw however, at once, that it was not 
the Lloyd, but the Greek steamer, as it came from the opposite direction 
from which the former was expected; still we conjectured that if one 
could come the other would also arrive ere long. We hurried to the port 
to see her come in, and to get our letters, which we knew were on board. 
The fine vessel rode gallantly on the waves, and seemed to rock but 
little. It approached the entrance of the harbour: now it will stop, I 
thought, and in half an hour I shall have my letters, when coolly and 
proudly she passed on, finding the sea too rough to venture the 
disembarcation of either letters, merchandize, or passengers. My dear 
longed-for letters went to Candia, and although it is but forty miles 

from Rettimo, they could not return before the lapse of a whole week, 
when the steamer would bring them back. Ah! one must be patient and in 
no hurry in Crete. The forty poor passengers for Rettimo, who as I 
afterwards heard had been on board the Greek steamboat, must have found 
that out. They too were left at Candia, and had to wait there a week 

till the steamer returning from Sira brought them to their destination. 


Our impatience drove us again to the shore after dinner, to look out for 
the Austrian steamer, but we spied for it in vain. The weather, however, 
became clearer and pleasanter as the day declined, and shortly before 
sunset all the clouds that had hung over the island vanished, and then 
appeared, as if by magic, the mountain giant Ida shining in the evening 
light. 


We had intended to make an excursion from Rettimo to Mount Ida, and 
visit the “Cradle of the Gods,” 


“Rea la scelse gia per cuna fida 
Del suo figliolo * * * * *”-- Dante._ 


and try to discover the sources of the infernal streams, 


“Lor corso in questa valle si diroccia; 
Fanno Acheronte, Stige e Flegetonta;” 


but this plan could not be carried out on account of the weather. I felt 
a pang of regret that I had not been able to reach it, “it seemed so 
near, and yet so far.” 


But the sun set, the rosy light on the snowy mountain top disappeared, 
and we had to return to our quarters with the disagreeable impression 
that we might have to sleep another night at Rettimo. I longed to be in 
Canea again, which was much the pleasanter place. 


We sat up later than usual, and had only just gone to bed when our host 
knocked at our door and told us that the steamer was in sight. We 
dressed quickly, and then our host and his son, of whom I have spoken 
before, conducted us to the Marina. The boy carried in one hand a 
bouquet of roses he had given me in the morning, in the other a little 
lantern, for the streets of Rettimo are not lighted up, and after dusk, 
every one is obliged under pain of imprisonment, to carry a lantern 
about with him. 


When we arrived at the harbour I saw the lights of the steamer at what 
seemed to me a great distance out at sea. 


A row in a small boat at night, and in a rough sea, is not at alla 
thing I am particularly fond of, for I am not of a romantic turn of 
mind; I dislike adventures, and have, above all, a great objection to 
being drowned. 


However, in Rettimo I could not remain, so I must try to reach the 

steamer. When in the boat, I clung tightly to my husband, who promised 

to take care of me. How much were we surprised when the young man with 
the lantern and the flowers boldly entered the boat after us, for I had 

been told by his brother-in-law that M. Pietro was afraid of the water, 
having once had a very bad passage to Smyrna. But in answer to our 
remonstrances he said, as well as he could in his broken Italian, that 

he would see us safely on board. 


When we were out of the harbour, and the little boat went up and down 

the high waves, he called out every time a new wave came, “Non paura, 
non paura!” if to encourage me or himself I cannot tell. But he did me a 
service by coming; it amused me so much that I forgot my fear while 
laughing at my husband’s good-humoured jokes at the poor fellow. When he 
had given me my roses, and we had shaken hands and thanked him, he left 
with his lantern. We watched the little light as it danced up and down 

on the waves till it reached terra firma, and knew then that the kind 

soul had no more need to call out “Non paura!” 


We arrived safely at Canea; and two days after Marietta packed my trunks 
while I went to pay a farewell visit to Leila, at a country-house in 

Kaleppa, where the Pasha had removed his family during my absence from 
Canea. I drove there in the Pasha’s carriage, the only vehicle of any 

kind on the island, and which resembled somewhat the Lord Mayor’s coach. 


On Monday, the 17th of April, we left Canea and paid a flying visit to 
Candia, the ancient capital of the island. We walked through the town, 
which is a desolate place--ten times too large for its inhabitants. 

Grass grows in all the streets, and the very dogs seem more lean and 
hungry here than elsewhere. The fine massive old Venetian walls that 
surround the harbour and town have been cracked by earthquakes, and they 


seem unable to resist the general decay. There are many palm-trees in 
Candia whose graceful forms rise up amidst the ruin and desolation which 
surround them; and beyond the town, as in Canea, one sees a chain of 
snow-covered mountains. 


It was noon when we weighed anchor, and the steamer left. I remained on 
deck as long as I could see the island; the sea in the blaze of the 

mid-day sun was of a brilliant blue, the sky showed all shades of it 

from a deep azure over head, to a pale milky-white on the horizon. And 
thus, encircled by sea and sky, lay like a giant emerald the enchanted 
island to which a kind fairy had led me to dream away a few weeks that 
had passed like so many hours. Farther and farther it receded. Now, I 

can no longer distinguish the snow-covered mountain-tops from the clouds 
above them; all becomes misty and indistinct. I shut my eyes for a 

little while, for I have strained them in looking so fixedly. I open 

them again--it is gone like a dream. I see it no more! the enchanted 
island has vanished. 
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ON THE ROAD IN LA MANCHA 
The Project Gutenberg etext of four Months Afoot in Spain, by Harry A. Franck 
nt 


It was Sunday morning, the market day of Valdepefias, when I returned 
alone to stock my knapsack. The plaza that had been so deserted and 
peaceful the evening before was packed from casa de comidas to cathedral 
steps with canvas booths in which the peasants of the encircling country 
were selling all the products of La Mancha, and among which circulated 
all the housewives of Valdepefias, basket on arm. The women of the 
smaller cities of Spain cling stoutly to their local costumes, aping not 

in the least the world of fashion. These of Valdepefias were strikingly 
different from the Andalusians, considering how slight the distance that 
separates them from that province. They were almost German in their 
slowness, with hardly a suggestion of "sal"; a solemn, bronze-tanned 
multitude who, parting their hair in the middle and combing it tight and 
smooth, much resembled Indian squaws. 


From the northern edge of the city the highway ran straight as the 
flight of a crow to where it was lost in a flat, colorless horizon. The 
land was artificially irrigated. The first place I stopped for water 

was a field in which an old man was driving round and round a 
blind-folded burro hitched to a noria, a water-wheel that was an exact 
replica of the Egyptian _sakka_, even to its squawk, jars of Andtyar 


being tied to the endless chain with leather thongs. The man, too, had 
that dreamy, listless air of the Egyptian _fellah_; had I had a kodak to 
turn upon him I should have expected him to run after me crying for 
"backsheesh." 


Ahead stretched long vistas of low vineyards. The only buildings along 
the way were an occasional bare uniform stone dwelling of a_peon 
caminero_, or government road-tender. At one of these I halted to 

quench my thirst, and the occupant, smoking in Sabbath ease before it, 
instantly pronounced me a "norte americano." I showed my astonishment, 
for hardly once before in the peninsula had I been taken for other than 

a Frenchman, or a Spaniard from some distant province. 


The peon’s unusual perspicacity was soon explained; he had been a 
soldier in Cuba during the Spanish-American War. I readily led him into 
reminiscences. Throughout the war, he stated, he had fought like a 

hero, not because he was of that rare breed but because every member of 
the troop had been filled with the belief that once captured by "los 
yanquis" he would be hanged on the spot. 


"And are you still of the opinion?" I asked. 


"Qué barbaridad!" he laughed. "I was taken at Santiago and carried a 
prisoner to your country. What a people! A whole meal at breakfast! We 
lived as never before, or since. 


"You were quite right, vosotros, to take the island. I do not blame 
you. It was competicion, just competition, like two shop-keepers in the 
city. Iam glad the miserable government lost their Cuba." 


So often did I hear exactly this view from Spaniards of the laboring 
class that it may be considered typical of their attitude toward the 

late disagreement. The strange question has often been asked whether it 
is safe so soon after the war for a North American to travel alone in 

the interior of Spain. For answer we have only to ask ourselves whether 
a Spaniard traveling alone in the interior of the United States would be 
in any imminent danger of having his throat cut--even had we been 
defeated. In Spain there is vastly less, for not only is the Spaniard 
quicker to forgive and far less belligerent than he is commonly fancied, 
but there exists in the peninsula not one-tenth the rowdyism and hoodlum 
"patriotism" of our own country. 


I stayed long and left with difficulty. Gregarious is man, and on 
Sunday, when all the world about him is at rest, even the pedestrian 
finds it hard to exert himself. A league beyond I came upon the 
Sevillians lolling in the shadow of another isolated peon dwelling in 
what seemed once to have been a village. 


Jesus in his eleven-day beard hailed me from afar; moreover, the Sunday 


languor was still upon me. I stretched out with them in the shade of 
the building, but the flies prevented us from sleeping. We crawled into 
a peasant’s cart under the shed--but the flies quickly found us out. We 
crossed the road to the ruin of a church, split almost exactly through 
the middle of tower and all, and one side fallen. Within it was a 

grassy corner where the sun never fell, and even a bit of breeze fanned 
us. But the flies had made this their Spanish headquarters. We decided 
to go on. 


In that only were we unanimous, for the Sevillians wished to follow the 
railroad, a furlong away, and I the carretera. I had all but won them 
over when a freight train labored by. 


"Ay! Ay! Los toros!" shouted the two in chorus. 
"Where?" I asked, seeing no such animals in sight. 


"En las jaulas, hombre! In the cages!" cried Jesus, pointing to a 
flat-car on which, set close together, were six tightly-closed boxes 
each just large enough to hold a bull. 


"We go by the railroad!" shouted Gasparo, decisively. "Alma de Dios! 
Who knows but we may be able to hide ourselves on a train that is 
carrying toros to the corrida!" 


We separated, therefore, and struck northward, though we marched side by 
side within hailing distance until we were all three swallowed up in the 
city of Manzanares. 


The bare-faced, truly Manchegan town was half-deserted, though the 
reason therefor was not hard to guess, for the bullring in the outskirts 
was howling as I passed. For all its size the place did not seem to 
boast an eating-house of any description. At last I halted before an 
old man seated in a shaded corner of the plaza, to inquire: 


"Senor, what does a stranger in your town do when he would eat?" 
"Vaya, sefior!" he replied, with the placid deliberation of age, and 
pointing with his cane to the shops that bordered the square. "He buys 
a perrito of bread in the bakery there, dos perros of ham in the 
butchery beyond, fruit of the market-woman--" 

"And eats it where?" I interrupted. 

"Hi jo de mi alma!" responded the patriarch with extreme slowness and 
almost a touch of sarcasm in his voice. "Here is the broad plaza, all 


but empty. In all that is there not room to sit down and eat?" 


I continued my quest and entered two posadas. But for the only time 


during the summer the proprietors demanded my _cédula personal_. I 
explained that Americans are not supplied with these government licenses 
to live, and showed instead my passport. Both landlords protested that 

it was not in Spanish and refused to admit me. One might have fancied 
one’s self in Germany. It was some time after dark that I was directed 

to a private boarding-house that almost rewarded my long search. For 
the supper set before me was equal to a five-course repast in the Casa 
Robledo of Granada, and for the first time since leaving Seville I slept 

in a bed, and not in my clothes. 


In the morning an absolutely straight road lay before me across a land 
treeless but for a few stunted shrubs, a face of desolation and aridity 
and solitude as of Asia Minor. From the eastward swept a hot, dry wind 
across the baked plains of La Mancha that recalled all too forcibly the 
derivation of its name from the Arabic _manxa_--a moistureless land. 


At fifteen kilometers the highway swerved slightly and lost from view 
for the first time the immense cathedral of Manzanares behind. On 
either hand, miles visible in every direction, huddled stone towns on 
bare hillsides and in rocky vales, each inconspicuous but for its vast 
overtowering church. "Si la demeure des hommes est pauvre, celle de 
Dieu est riche," charges colorful Gautier; which, if the church of Spain 
is truly the "demeure de Dieu," is sternly true. City, town, village, 
hamlet, a church always bulks vast above it like a hen among her 
chicks--rather like some violent overpowering tyrant with a club. To 
the right of the turn one might, but for a slight rise of ground, have 
espied a bare twelve kilometers away immortal Argamasilla itself. 


During the day there developed a hole in my shoe, through a sole of 

those very "custom-made" oxfords warranted by all the eloquent Broadway 
salesman held sacred--whatever that may have been--to endure at least 

six months of the hardest possible wear. Sand and pebbles drifted in, 

as sand and pebbles will the world over under such circumstances, and 

for some days to come walking was not of the smoothest. 


Almost exactly at noonday I caught sight of the first windmills of La 
Mancha, three of them slowly toiling together on a curving hillside, too 
distinctly visible at this hour to be mistaken by the most romance-mad 
for giants. The few peasants I fell in with now and then were a more 
placid, somber people than the Andaluz and, as is commonly the case in 
villages reached by no railway, more courteous to the roadster than 
their fellows more directly in touch with the wide world. 


It was that hour when the sun halts lingering above the edge of the 
earth, as if loath to leave it, that I entered the noiseless little 

hamlet of Puerto Lapiche. It contained no public hostelry, but the 
woman who kept its single shop cooked me a supper, chiefly of fried 
eggs, which I ate sitting on a stool before the building. The fried 
eggs of Spain! Wherein their preparation differs from that in other 


lands I know not, but he who has never eaten them after a long day’s 
tramp cannot guess to what Epicurean heights fried eggs may rise. How, 
knowing of them, could Sancho have named cow-heel for his choice? 


The evening was of that soft and gentle texture that invites openly to a 
night out-of-doors. On the edge of the open country beyond, too, was a 
threshing-floor heaped with new straw that would certainly have been my 
choice, had not the village guardia been watching my every movement from 
across the way. When I had returned the porcelain frying-pan to its 

owner, I strolled boldly across to the officer and inquired for a 

lodging. 


"With regret, sefior," he replied, raising his hat and offering me the 

stool on which he had been seated, "I am forced to say that we are a 
small village so rarely honored by the presence of travelers that we 

have no public house. But--" he hesitated a moment, then went on "--the 
weather is fine, sefior; the night is warm, the pure air hurts no one; 

why do you not make your bed on the soft, clean straw of the 
threshing-floor yonder?" 


"Caballero," I responded, with my most Spanish salute, "a thousand 
thanks--and may your grace remain with God." 


For the first time during my journey the heat was tempered next morning, 
though by no means routed, by a slightly overcast sky. The wind 
continued. The highway led on through a seared brown country, for the 
most part a silent, smokeless, unpeopled land. The windmills of La 
Mancha were numerous now on either hand as the road sank slowly down to 
a gap in the low, gaunt mountains of Ciudad Real. At last it reached 
them and, picking its way through the narrow pass of Lapiche, strode off 
again across a still hotter, drier region, unmitigated even by the wind, 
which had stopped short at the mountain barrier--a land flowing not even 
with ditch-water. I halted but briefly at the large village of 

Madridejos, peopled by a slow, dreamy-eyed, yet toil-calloused 
peasantry, as if their world of fancy and the hard stony life of reality 
never quite joined hands. 


Hot, thirsty and hungry, I came in mid-afternoon to an isolated 
ramshackle venta in a rocky wilderness. An enormous shaggy man of a 
zoological cast of countenance, and a male-limbed girl were harnessing 
mules in the yard. No other living thing showed itself. I offered a 
peseta for food. The man glared at me for a time in silence, then 
growled that he sold nothing, but that I should find a posada not far 
beyond. He was evidently the champion prevaricator of that region, for 
not the suggestion of a hovel appeared during the rest of the afternoon. 
But he would be a fellow with Sancho indeed, who could not overrule a 
few hour’s appetite in thinking of higher things, and no fit traveler in 
this hard, toilsome land where overeating is not numbered among the 
vices. 


The setting of the sun was perhaps an hour off when the highway, 
swinging a bit to the left and surmounting a barren, rocky ridge, laid 
suddenly before me an enthralling prospect. Below, far down on a 
distinctly lower level, a flat, ruffled country still misty with rising 
waves of heat, stretched away to the uttermost endless distance. The 
whole, glinting in the oblique rays of the setting sun, was scored in 
every direction with dull rock villages huddled compactly together, 
while on every hand, like signal fires on a western prairie, rose from a 
hundred threshing-floors columns of chaff straight and slender into the 
motionless air to an incredible height before breaking up. The road 
descended with decision, yet in no unseemly haste and, marching for an 
hour across a country traveled only by an occasional donkey loaded with 
chopped straw, led me at nightfall into the scene of Sancho’s labors in 
the wheat-piles--the village of Tembleque. 


In its immense fonda, but for the underground stables one single, vast, 
cobble-paved room, a vacant-eyed old man, a girl, and a leviathan of a 
woman sat among the carts, wine-casks, and heaps of harnesses, the 

latter knitting. In strictest Castilian the establishment was no fonda, 

but a_parador_, from _parar_, to stop; and certainly it could not with 
honesty have laid claim to any more inviting name, for assuredly no man 
in his senses would have dreamed of choosing it as a_ staying -place. 
When I asked if lodging was to be had, the woman replied with a caustic 
sneer that she had always been able thus far to accommodate any who were 
able and willing to pay. 





"And can one also get supper?" I inquired timorously. 

"How on earth do I know?" snapped the woman. 

I stared with a puzzled air at the old man and he in like manner at the 
knitter, who turned out to be his wife, espoused in budding maidenhood 


when his march in life had well begun. 


"How can I cook him supper if he has none with him?" snarled the no 
longer maidenly. 


"Er--what have you brought to eat?" asked the preadamite in a quavering 
voice. 


"Nothing to be sure. What is a fonda for?" 


"Ah, then how can la sefora mia get you supper? Over the way is the 
butcher, beyond, the green-grocer, further still the panadero--" 


I returned some time later with meat, bread, potatoes, garbanzos, and a 
variety of vegetables, supplied with which the sefiora duly prepared me a 
supper--by sitting tight in her chair and issuing a volley of commands 


to the girl and the old man. For this service she demanded two "fat 
dogs," and collected at the same time an equal amount for my lodging. 


When I had eaten, the mistress of the house mumbled a word to the 
dotard. He lighted with trembling hand a sort of miner’s lamp and led 
the way downward into the subterranean stable and for what seemed little 
short of a half-mile through great stone vaults musty with time, close 

by the cruppers of an army of mules and burros. Opening at last a door 
some three feet square and as many above the floor, he motioned to me to 
climb through it into a bin filled with chaff. This was to all 

appearances clean, yet I hesitated. For in these endless vaults, to 

which the outer air seemed not to have penetrated for a century, it was 
cold as a November evening. I glanced at the old man in protest. He 
blinked back at me, shook his ever-quaking head a bit more forcibly, and 
turning, shuffled away through the resounding cavern, the torch casting 
at first weird, dancing shadows behind his wavering legs, then gradually 
dying out entirely. I stood in blackest darkness, undecided. Before, 
however, the last faint sound of his going had wholly passed away, the 
scrape of the veteran’s faltering feet grew louder again and in another 
moment he reappeared, clutching under one thin arm a heavy blanket. 
When I had taken it, he put a finger to his lips, cast his sunken eyes 
about him, whispered "sh!" with a labored wink, and tottered once more 
away. I climbed into the bin and slept soundly until the cursing of 
arrieros harnessing their mules aroused me shortly before dawn. 








THE CATHEDRAL OF SEVILLE 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of 7he Land of The Blessed Virgin; Sketches 
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ala 


Your first impression when you walk round the cathedral of Seville, 
noting with dismay the crushed cupolas and unsightly excrescences, the 
dinginess of colour, is not enthusiastic. It was built by German 
architects without a thought for the surrounding houses, brilliantly 
whitewashed, and the blue sky, and it proves the incongruity of northern 
art in a southern country; but even lowering clouds and mist could lend 
no charm to the late Gothic of _Santa Maria de la Sede_. 


The interior fortunately is very different. Notwithstanding the Gothic 
groining, as you enter from the splendid heat of noonday, (in the Plaza 
del Triunfo the sun beats down and the houses are more dazzling than 
snow,) the effect is thoroughly and delightfully Spanish. Light is very 
fatal to devotion and the Spaniards have been so wise as to make their 


churches extremely dark. At first you can see nothing. Incense floats 
heavily about you, filling the air, and the coolness is like a draught 

of fresh, perfumed water. But gradually the church detaches itself from 
the obscurity and you see great columns, immensely lofty. The spaces are 
large and simple, giving an impression of vast room; and the choir, 
walled up on three sides, in the middle of the nave as in all Spanish 
cathedrals, by obstructing the view gives an appearance of almost 
unlimited extent. To me it seems that in such a place it is easier to 
comprehend the majesty wherewith man has equipped himself. Science 
offers only thoughts of human insignificance; the vastness of the sea, 
the terror of the mountains, emphasise the fact that man is of no 
account, ephemeral as the leaves of summer. But in those bold aisles, by 
the pillars rising with such a confident pride towards heaven, it is 
almost impossible not to feel that man indeed is god-like, lord of the 
earth; and that the great array of nature is builded for his purpose. 


Typically Spanish also is the decoration, and very rich. The 
choir-stalls are of carved wood, florid and exuberant like the Spanish 
imagination; the altars gleam with gold; pictures of saints are framed 
by golden pillars carved with huge bunches of grapes and fruit and 
fantastic leaves. I was astounded at the opulence of the treasure; there 
were gorgeous altars of precious metal, great saints of silver, caskets 
of gold, monstrances studded with rare stones, crosses and crucifixes. 
The vestments were of unimaginable splendour: there were two hundred 
copes of all ages and of every variety, fifty of each colour, white for 
Christmas and Easter, red for Corpus Christi, blue for the Immaculate 
Conception, violet for Holy Week; there were the special copes of the 
Primate, copes for officiating bishops, copes for dignitaries from other 
countries and dioceses. They were of the richest velvet and satin, 
heavily embroidered with gold, many with saints worked in silk, so 
heavy that it seemed hardly possible for a man to bear them. 


In the Baptistery, filling it with warm light, is the San Antonio_ of 
Murillo, than which no picture gives more intensely the religious 
emotion. The saint, tall and meagre, beautiful of face, looks at the 
Divine Child hovering in a golden mist with an ecstasy that is no longer 
human. 


It is interesting to consider whether an artist need feel the sentiment 

he desires to convey. Certainly many pictures have been painted under 
the influence of profound feeling which leave the spectator entirely 

cold, and it is probable enough that the early Italians felt few of the 
emotions which their pictures call forth. We know that the masterpieces 
of Perugino, so moving, so instinct with religious tenderness, were very 
much a matter of pounds, shillings and pence. But Luis de Vargas, on the 
other hand, daily humbled himself by scourging and by wearing a hair 
shirt, and Vicente Joanes prepared himself for a new picture by 
communion and confession; so that it is impossible to wonder at the rude 
and savage ardour of their work. And the impression that may be gathered 


of Murillo from his pictures is borne out by the study of his grave and 
simple life. He had not the turbulent piety of the other two, but a calm 
and sweet devotion, which led him to spend long hours in church, 
meditating. He, at any rate, felt all that he expressed. 


I do not know a church that gives the religious sentiment more 
completely than Seville Cathedral. The worship of the Spaniards is 
sombre, full-blooded, a thing of dark rich colours; it requires the 
heaviness of incense and that overloading of rococo decoration. It is 
curious that notwithstanding their extreme similarity to the 
Neapolitans, the Andalusians should in their faith differ so entirely. 

Of course, in Southern Italy religion is as full of superstition--an 
adoration of images in which all symbolism is lost and only the gross 
idol remains; but it is a gayer and a lighter thing than in Spain. Most 
characteristic of this is the difference between the churches; and with 
_Santa Maria de la Sede_ may well be contrasted the Neapolitan Santa 
Chiara_, with its great windows, so airy and spacious, sparkling with 
white and gold. The paintings are almost frolicsome. It is like a 
ballroom, a typical place of worship for a generation that had no desire 
to pray, but strutted in gaudy silks and ogled over pretty fans, 
pretending to discuss the latest audacity of Monsieur Arouet de 
Voltaire. 
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90. 


"The name of Arles has raised great discussions.... Some 

see in it a Greek origin, _Agns_, others regard it as Latin, 
_Ara lata_ (raised altar), because the Romans there found an 
altar consecrated to Diana of the Ephesians by the Phoceans 
of Marseilles: ... others as Celtic Ar-lath_, moist place, 

on account of its marshes.... It is sufficiently evident that 

the name Arelate has not a physiognomy either Greek or Roman; 
and the radical Ar_ which is found ... in the name of the 
Arekomique Volcians ... the Arnnematici, the Arandunici ... 
permits one to affirm that this city was contemporary with 
those ancient peoples, and existed in the fifth century before 
our era.... Placed between its river and its inland sea, Arles 
had in fact two ports as she had two cities: on the left bank 

of the Rhone was the Patrician town, with its temples, its 
amphitheatre, its theatre, its forum, the baths, triumphal 
arches, statues.... On the right bank ... was the city of 
business men, sailors, and the people. Larger in those days 
than the Patrician city, _Trinquetailles_ is nothing to-day 

but the maritime suburb of the modern town. A bridge of boats 


connected the two towns, and Constantine substituted for it 
a bridge of masonry of which one can still see the remains on 
the quays of the Rhone." 


TRANSLATION FROM CHARLES LENTHERIC. 


A few more turns of the kaleidoscope of life, and we find ourselves 
sitting in a Roman amphitheatre among a crowd of spectators. 


That odious descendant of the Roman games, the bullfight, does, at certain 
times, carry on in a far milder form the ancient tale of agony in this 

very arena, but the present performance given by a troup of Laplanders 

is of quite another character. 


The people of Arles had come in considerable crowds to see them, but what 
interested us was the spectators, not the Laplanders. It was Sunday, and 
many of the women had on their famous costume: a black skirt, white muslin 
or tarlatan fichu, a picturesque white cap with a band of embossed black 
velvet round it, which hangs gracefully at one side. The Arlésiennes 

are beautiful, and carry themselves perfectly. 


A picturesque costume is popularly said to "make people look handsome;" 
as if the dress created a beauty that was not really there! 


At Arles, by comparing the faces of those who wear the costume with 
those who have abandoned it for modern garb, one can clearly realise that 
beauty--which consists in relations of line and tint--is not _made_ but 
_revealed_ by its setting. One sees, too, how, on the other hand, it can, 

by the same means, be disguised and hidden, just as it would be easy to 
disguise the symmetry of some fine freehand design by tacking on to its 
outline a random selection of octahedrons or oblate spheroids. This, be 

it added, is too often the sort of process pursued by the designer of 
modern costume. 


The beauty of the Arlésiennes is attributed to their Greek descent from 
the original founders of the city. Judging by appearance, one would 

say there was a strong touch of Saracen blood mingling with the clearer 
current of the classic. 


The hair is generally black, the eyes dark, the features regular and 
often noble in character. 


Arles is a place of narrow streets, of ruins, of tombs. It stands in a 
wilderness of vast lagoons at the mouths of the Rhone, and in ancient 
times it could only be reached by water, for the land was all covered 
with these meres to the foot of the Alpilles. In the time of the Romans 
and during the Middle Ages these great waters were navigated by the 
_utriculares_, or raftsmen, whose flat craft were made of extended skins. 


Merchandise from Central Gaul had to come to Arles to be transshipped on 
its way to the East or elsewhere, via_ the Mediterranean. The raftsmen 
carried it over the shallow water round the city, and plied a roaring 

local trade as well. 


At Arles all interested in architecture will be apt to linger before 
the very remarkable church of St. Trophime. 


The interest lies in the characteristic Provencal blending of the pure 
Roman style with its offshoot, the Romanesque, an architecture which 
forms a curious analogue to the Romance languages, formed during the 
same period when things Roman were falling to pieces, yet were still 
the only standards and models, the type of all possible achievements in 
human life and art. 


The Romanesque is the patois_ of the classic architecture (with a history 
singularly analogous to that of the language), developing finally into 

the eloquent Gothic of our great cathedrals. But it was in the north, 

not in the south--just as in the language--that the more evolved form 
established itself. That leaves to the southern speech and architecture 

a primitive charm all their own. 


Of the porch of St. Trophime the engaged pillars are classic as to their 
capitals, Romanesque in the half barbaric carving of their bases. The 
figures in the niches formed by the pillars are Roman in general type, 

yet with a touch of Byzantine, which may be described as the architectural 
Romance dialect of the East. 


The interior was a surprise. The half-barbaric richness of the porch 
had disappeared. The choir had something of the northern Gothic, but 
the nave was severe, and indeed rigid in character, yet with none of 
the massiveness that makes the Norman version of Romanesque so fine. 
In another country one would have concluded that the interior was of 
earlier date than the highly decorated porch; but in Provence this 

rigid manner belongs to the second period of architecture, when the 
Cistercians--afraid, apparently, lest imaginative decoration might make 
things too pleasant and beautiful for sinful mortals--introduced a new 
style in which such irrelevancies were sternly banished: hence even the 
piers of the nave are merely square blocks of masonry. One must hope 
that the worshippers of St. Trophime received commensurate spiritual 
benefit for the deprivation thus imposed upon them. 


The church gives one a sense of chill, of hardness; an atmosphere from 
which all the inspiration and intuition of religious feeling has been 
driven out, and only the intolerance and cold-blooded pieties remain. 


It is exceedingly interesting none the less, for it is so fine an example 
of the emotionless Cistercian style of the twelfth century--the twelfth 


century, strange to relate, when the troubadours were singing their 
loudest and best, when the great castles were overflowing with gaiety, 
and all the land was full of dance and song. 


The cloisters belong to the earlier and richer period, the pillars being 
carved with real Romanesque beasts and birds of the most aggrieved and 
untamed character, with vigorous foliage and volutes, and every variety 
of ornament; yet all balanced with that perfect instinct of the medieval 
carver, never afraid to let himself go, to plunge into a profusion almost 
riotous, while always some sane inner guidance builds up the richness 
into a beautiful whole, wherein the quality of reserve which seemed so 
recklessly broken down in the spendthrift detail reappears as by miracle 
to bind all into one. There is no lack of emotion here. It informs every 
rampant beast and indignant bird, every living curve of leaf and swirl 
of volute; but it is like the clamour of tumultuous music, all welded 
together into harmony. 


** * * * * 


In this city of the lagoons there are endless associations of Roman 
days and of days far earlier, as well as tangible relics of those 

dim ages that, at best, remain so profound a mystery even to the most 
learned. Of the Greek colony a few marbles remain, and a few words. 
The Provencal herdsmen in the mountains call their bread arto _, 
from the Greek aptoc. The sea also is_pelagre_ (meAayoc), and there 
are a few more as obviously or more indirectly derived. 


It was to Arles, among other Provengal places, that St. Martha came to 
convert the people to Christianity. With a little company of saints, she 
arrived one day in the gay pagan city just when they were all celebrating 
the festival of Venus. And forthwith St. Trophimus--the beloved friend 
of St. Paul--lifted up his voice and addressed the laughing, dancing 
crowd, and suddenly, with a great crash, the statue of the goddess fell 

to the earth, and the people were converted. Encouraged by this rapid 
discomfiture of one of the most powerful of the Olympians, the little 
band dispersed through the country--St. Eutropius to Orange, St. Saturnin 
to Toulouse, and St. Martha to Tarascon to reform the Tarasque, with 
what success we shall presently know. 


Perhaps it was because the weather had lost its brilliance that Arles 
seemed to us a little sad. Its beautiful, poplar-bordered Aliscamps, 

the famous avenue of tombs, was scarcely a cheering place to loiter 

in at the close of a winter afternoon. It brought home too clearly the 
Roman idea of death: sombre, cold, grim, merciless. Sometimes, not very 
often, the tombs revealed regret for the dead that appeared more than 
conventional; sometimes one seemed to discern, breathing out of the 
damp-stained marble, a passion of grief that was unbearably hopeless; 
human love beating, beating for ever, with bleeding hands, against a 
hateful, unyielding doorway. One had to hurry past those tombs.... 


[Illustration: LES ALISCAMPS, ARLES. 
_By Joseph Pennell._] 


This avenue is the sole remains of what was once a very large Roman 
cemetery, destroyed when the railway came to the city. Among the tombs 
was found one of Julia, daughter of Lucius Tyrannus, proudly representing 
in sculpture all the musical instruments on which she could play, among 
them an organ, said to be the earliest example known. Marble sarcophagi 
are ranged in rows beneath the poplars, leading the eye along the solemn 
glade to the church of St. Honorat, another fine example of Provengal 
Romanesque, with a bell tower built on lines almost purely Roman. 


St. Virgilitus, under whose direction it was erected, had no little trouble 
at the beginning of his work. The pillars of the church had arrived, and 
were just going to be set up, when the workmen found that they could 
not get them lifted, do what they would. The reason was obvious. They 
found sitting solidly on the columns a very small but very determined 
demon, and budge he would not. He sat there square and firm, resolved 
that the obnoxious church should never be completed if he had any say 
in the matter. At last, in despair, they had to send for St. Virgiltus, 

who was Bishop of Arles, and with holy-water and various exorcisms the 
obstructive demon was driven away and the columns triumphantly hoisted 
into their places, where one can see them to this day. It seemed to us 

that that demon had not altogether departed from the church. The place 
was gloomy, uncanny, damp, and unwholesome, but undoubtedly a fine 
example of its style. 


St. Virgilius, no doubt on account of his saintship, was much beset by 
demons and false appearances--a very discouraging feature in the lives 
of the saints. 


He was one night looking out over the lagoons, when he saw a phantom ship, 
and a voice called out saying that the crew was bound for Jerusalem and 

had come to take St. Virgilius with them. But the wary saint replied, 

"No, thank you; not until I know who you are!" And he made the sign of 

the cross, and instantly the ship became a drift of mist, and rolled 

away across the water. 


This is said to be a version of the legend of the "Flying Dutchman." 


It is not surprising that Arles should have had so many splendid Roman 
buildings, for not only did it become a Roman colony,[10] but it was the 
residence of Roman emperors, and was nicknamed the Rome of Gaul--_Gallula 
Roma, Arelas _. 


The museum was rich in relics of the Imperial occupation. There is a 
beautiful bust of the Empress Livia among the treasures, and one exquisite 
little head of a boy, son of one of the Ceesars, a delicate, pathetic 


little face, evidently an individual, not a type. 


The collection also boasts a Phoenician tomb which looks as if it were made 
yesterday, and some fine reliefs of dancing figures, decorated foliage, 
instinct with that quality of beauty, lightness, magic that the Gods have 
bestowed upon the art of Greece. This quality comes into strong evidence 
in this museum, where there are Pagan and Christian sarcophagi side 

by side in large numbers. Fine as are the earlier Christian sculptures 

(that is, on tombs before the withdrawal of protection from Christian 
cemeteries),[11] they are not to be compared with the pure pagan work; 
and the later tombs of Christian origin are "rude and childish in design 

and execution." 


One can spend hours wandering about the nooks and corners of the city, 
loitering by the river-side, where there are the wretched remains, worse 
than ruined, of a palace of Constantine; lingering about the silent 
theatre where the famous Venus of Arles was found. 


Cyril, an enthusiastic deacon, had the building destroyed, knocked down 
all the statues and all the noble pillars, of which only two sad ones 
are now standing above the ruin. 


One might sit for hours unmolested on some fragment of the seats once 
so gaily filled with fashionable citizens of the Empire, for though 

the ruins are surrounded by houses on three sides there is little sign 

of life in those quiet and ancient dwellings of the citizens of Arles. 

The fine tower of St. Trophime rises conspicuously behind them, a true 
southern tower, square and solid, with the three stories marked with 
flat arcading and round-topped windows: simple, characteristic, with a 
grave charm which is almost impossible to define, yet very obvious. 


[Illustration: ARLES FROM THE RIVER. 
_By Joseph Pennell._] 


The parapet dividing the auditorium from the stage is still standing here 
and there, and from this the two columns rise into the air, supporting 
even yet a fragment of the entablature on their ornate capitals. 


Cyril, the iconoclastic deacon, had the place smashed up in indignation 
at the levity of the performance. 


There is little levity now at any rate to trouble any deacon, however 
serious! One feels, looking at the desolation, and listening to the 
silence--for it is a silence that throbs and cries more loudly than ever 

the audience applauded in days gone by--one feels as if the good Cyril 
need hardly have troubled himself to interfere so stormily with the 

doings of the people. He could not stamp out "human levity" by knocking 
down fine columns and statues. He might stamp out human happiness and 
the sense of the beautiful, perhaps, and help to make a coarser, duller 


race to inhabit the earth. But happily the "levity" must survive in some 
form or other, devastate our deacons never so wisely! 








GREECE 
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Come, come with me to the Isles of Greece, 
And on o'er the seas to its golden shore; 
Pause not till you reach Athenia's crown, 
Then mount to its heaven-domed Parthenon. 
Its glories will feed your musing hours, 
When fame has dwindled to cheap renown. 


It is a far cry from the Bowery to the Bosporus, but only a few 
obstacles, such as the Atlantic, the Mediterranean, the Adriatic and 

the Sea of Marmora, intervene. We had overcome two of these so that it 
was from Brindisi, Italy, the end of the Appian Way, that we embarked 
for Greece. 


I expected to find tall, willowy maidens in Grecian draperies standing 
on the banks of Corfu waving golden lyres to welcome me to these 
fair Ionian Islands, with mighty warriors back of them proclaiming of 
their ancestors; instead, I found a pretty little island covered with 
blossoms, in the midst of which is the magnificent Villa Achilleion 
erected for Empress Elisabeth of Austria. 


One would never dream that the lazy sailors found along the shores of 
this hilly isle were descendants of those old Greeks who fought the 
first naval battle 2600 years ago, off its coast. 


One must be a good pedestrian, for even with the excellent roads it is 
necessary to climb on foot to the lookout if one would have a survey of 
the island and its surroundings. I reached it just in time to see the 

sun sink, all gold and orange, into the green liquid of the Adriatic. 


If Corfu gives one a flowery welcome to the Isles of Greece, the 
mainland keeps up the cordiality. Patras, its first port, a dignified, 
progressive little city, was not behind its island sister in greeting 

us. Its historic neighbor, Olympia, is reached by a bridle path, and 

the two days' journey will give one a better insight into the manners 
and customs of the ancient Greeks than months spent in a modern city. 
Many of the inhabitants along this path have never visited their nearest 
village. 


[Illustration: SHIP CANAL CUT ACROSS THE ISTHMUS OF CORINTH, 
CONNECTING THE GULF OF CORINTH AND THE SARONIC GULF] 


The road between Patras and Athens—my heart throbs now at the mere 
writing of the name "Athens," just as it did when I first took my seat 

in the train for that classic city—is different from anything else 

on earth, for almost all the way to the ship canal which crosses the 
Isthmus of Corinth the mountainsides are strewn with currants, drying 
in the sun on beds of white pebbles. All the dried currants, originally 
called "grape of Corinth," come from this part of the Levant. 


ATHENS: 


Full many a bard of thy strong walls has sung, 
Full many a hand has sketched thy fair outline; 
But none can sing nor paint all that thou art, 
To earnest, loving, simple hearts like mine. 


I feel now as though the scratching of my pen were sacrilege, just as 

I first tread softly on this sacred soil and would start when I heard 
some one laugh aloud. I cannot tell you of the deep impression Athens 
has made upon me. 


If you were here where I could touch your hand and, without one word 
being spoken, we could stand and drink in all its grandeur, or sit 

in silence by moonlight watching the shadows come and go, you would 
understand—but to put Athens in cold black and white, ah, never ask me 
to try. 


The new Athens, like Florence, is broad and white, but not glistening. 

The old Athens—my Athens—lies yonder on the hill, a mass of monstrous 
rocks, gigantic pillars and huge squares of stone which some mighty 
tempest or some avalanche seems to have scattered hither and yon. 


It was by the light of the moon that the vastness of the Acropolis 

impressed itself upon me, though the immensity of purpose—the Herculean 
obstacles surmounted—rather than its ponderous proportions, creates its 
magnitude. But it was just as the day was dawning that its loveliness 
appeared to me. 


I have been to the Acropolis with a registered _cicerone_ who knew every 
stone of it, and again with a fine young Greek who loved every atom of 
it, but today at dawn I stood there alone and watched the sun come up 
seemingly from beneath my feet. No sound broke the stillness. All nature 
was hushed that I might bid my beloved Athens farewell. There she lay 
outspread before me, bathed in the first faint glow of the early dawn. 

Far down is the Porte Beulé and the marble staircase from it to the 


Propylzea, one of whose courts leads to that diminutive jewel, the Temple 
of Nike, with its Pentelic marble grown yellow with age. 


[Illustration: THE ACROPOLIS AS IT WAS 
THE ACROPOLIS AS IT IS 
THE TEMPLE OF THESEUS IN FOREGROUND] 


Before the sun had climbed above the mountain, I watched the purple 
marble of the Erechtheion turn to gold, giving a rosy glow of youth to 

the Maidens of the Caryatides portico who have held up their canopy for 
two thousand years. Always before the eye, tall and commanding, in all 
its perfection, stands the Parthenon. Off yonder is Mars Hill, and far 
beyond, the Temple of Theseus, its weather-stained, golden-hued marbles, 
that have braved the storms of centuries, exhaling a vigorous vitality. 


As the sun climbed over the hilltop my heart grew heavy at the thought 
of parting with Athens. In a few hours I would be leaving her, perhaps 
forever. But Athens—Athens over whom I wept—slept on. 


% * % * * 


I came back to earth and went to Pirzus in a very "earthy" electric 
tram—think of desecrating Athens with a trolley! 
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For the American professional seeker after the night romance of Paris, 
the French have a phrase which, be it soever inelegant, retains still a 
brilliant verity. The phrase is "_une belle poire_." And its Yankee 
equivalent is "sucker." 


The French, as the world knows, are a kindly, forgiving people; and 
though they cast the epithet, they do so in manner tolerant and with 

light arpeggio--of Yankee sneer and bitterness containing not a trace. 
They cast it as one casts a coin into the hand of some maundering 
beggar, with commingled oh-wells and philosophical pity. For in the 
Frenchman of the Paris of to-day, though there run not the blood of 
Lafayette, and though he detest Americans as he detests the Germans, he 
yet, detesting, sorrows for them, sees them as mere misled yokels, 
uncosmopolite, obstreperous, of comical posturing in ostensible un-Latin 
lech, vainglorious and spying--children into whose hands has fallen 
Zola, children adream, somnambulistic, groping rashly for those things 
out of life that, groped for, are lost--that may come only as life 

comes, naturally, calmly, inevitably. 


But the Frenchman, he never laughs at us; that would his culture 

forbid. And, if he smile, his mouth goes placid before the siege. His 
attitude is the attitude of one beholding a Comstock come to the hill of 
Horselberg in Thuringia, there to sniff and snicker in Venus's crimson 
court. His attitude is the attitude of one beholding a Tristan _en 

voyage_ for a garden of love and roses he can never reach. His attitude, 
the attitude of an old and understanding professor, shaking his head 
musingly as his tender pupils, unmellowed yet in the autumnal fragrances 
of life, giggle covertly over the pages of Balzac and Flaubert, over the 
nudes of Manet, over even the innocent yearnings of the bachelor Chopin. 


The American, loosed in the streets of Paris by night, however sees in 
himself another and a worldlier image. Into the crevices of his flat 
house in his now far-away New York have penetrated from time to time 
vague whisperings of the laxative deviltries, the bold saucinesses of 
the city by the Seine. And hither has he come, as comes a jack tar to 
West Street after protracted cruise upon the celibate seas, to smell 

out, as a very devil of a fellow, quotation-marked life and its 

attributes. What is romance to such a soul--even were romance, the 
romance of this Paris, uncurtained to him? Which, forsooth, the romance 
seldom is; for though it may go athwart his path, he sees it not, he 

feels it not, he knows it not, can know it not, for what it is. 


Romance to him means only an elaborate and circumspect winking at some 
perfectly obvious and duly checked little baggage; it means to him only 
a scarlet-cushioned seat along the mirrored wall of the Café Américain, 
a thousand incandescents, a string quartette sighing through "Un Peu 
d'Amour," a quart of "wine." Romance to him is a dinner jacket prowling 
by night into the comic opera (American libretto) purlieus of modern 
Montmartre, with its spurious extravaganzas of rouge and roister, with 
its spider webs of joy. For him, there is romance in the pleasure girls 
who sit at the tables touching St. Michel before the Café d'Harcourt, 
making patient pretence of sipping their Byrrh until a passing "_Eh, 
bébé_" assails their tympani with its suggested tintinnabulation of 
needed francs: for him--"models." And the Bullier, ghost now of the old 
Bullier where once little Luzanne, the inspiration of a hundred 

palettes, tripped the polka, the new Bullier with its coloured 

electricity and ragtime band and professional treaders of the Avenue de 
l'Observatoire, is eke romance to his nostril. And so, too, he finds it 

atop the Rue Lepic in the now sham Mill of Galette, a capon of its 
former self, where Germaine and Florie and Mireille, veteran battle-axes 
of the Rue Victor Massé, pose as modest little workgirls of the 
Batignolles. And so, too, in that loud, crass annex of Broadway, the 

Café de Paris--and in the Moulin Rouge, which died forever from the 
earth a dozen years ago when the architect Niermans seduced the place 
with the "art nouveau"--and amid the squalid hussies of the fake 
Tabarin--and in the Rue Royale, at Maxim's, with its Tzigane orchestra 
composed of German gipsies and its toy balloons made by the Elite 


Novelty Co. of Jersey City, U.S.A. 


The American notion of Paris under the guardianship of the French 

stars, of Paris caressed by the night wind come down from Longchamps and 
filtered through the chestnut branches of Boulogne, is usually achieved 
from the Sons of Moses who, in spats and sticks, adorn the entrance of 
the Olympia and the sidewalks of the Café de la Paix and interrogatively 
guide-sir the passing foreign mob. This Paris consists chiefly of a view 

of the exotic bathtub of the good King Edward of Britain, quondam Prince 
of Wales, in the celebrated house of the crystal staircase in the Rue 
Chabanais, of one of the two "mysterious" midinette speak-easys in the 
dark Rue de Berlin (where the midinettes range from the tender age of 
forty-five to fifty), of the cellar of the tavern near the Panthéon with 

its tawdry wenches and beer and butt-soaked floors--of tawdry resorts 

and tawdrier peoples. 


Do I treat of but a single class of Americans? Well, maybe so. But the 
other class--and the class after that--think you _these_ are so 

different? So different, goes my meaning, in the matter of appropriating 
to themselves something of the deep and very true romance that sings 
still in the shadowed corners of this one-time Flavia of capitals, that 
sounds still, as sounds some far-off steamboat whistle wail in the 
death-quiet of night, pleading and pathetic, that calls still to the 
dreamers of all the world from out the tomb of faded triumphs and 
forgotten memories? 


True, alas, it is, that gone is the Paris of Paris's glory--gone that 

Paris that called to Louise with the luring melody of a zithered soul. 
True, alas, it is, that the Paris of the Guerbois, with its crowd of 

other days--Degas and Cladel and Astruc and the rest of them--is no 
more. Gone, as well, and gone forever is the cabaret of Bruant, him of 
the line of Frangois Villon--now become a place for the vulgar oglings 
of Cook's tourists taxicabbing along the Boulevard Rochechouart. Gone 
the wild loves, the bravuras, the camaraderie_ of warm night skies in 
the old Boulevard de Clichy, supplanted now with a strident 
concatenation of Coney Island sideshows: the "Cabaret de l'Enfer," with 
its ballyhoo made up as Satan, the "Cabaret du Ciel," with its "grotto" 
smelling of Sherwin-Williams' light blue paint, the "Cabaret du Néant," 
with its Atlantic City plate glass trick of metamorphosing the visiting 
doodle into a skeleton, the "Lune Rousse," with its mean Marie Lloyd 
species of lyrical concupiscence, the "Quat'-z-Arts," with its charge of 
two francs the glass of beer and its concourse of loafers dressed up 

like Harry B. Smith "poets," in black velvet, corduroy grimpants_ and 
wiggy hirsutal cascades to impress "atmosphere" on the minds of the 
attendant citizenry of Louisville. And gone, too, with the song of 
Clichy, is the song from the heart of St. Michel, the song from the 

heart of St. Germain. "Tea rooms," operated by American old maids, have 
poked their noses into these once genuine boulevards ... and, as if 
giving a further fillip to the scenery, clothing shops with windows 


haughtily revealing the nobby art of Kuppenheimer, postcard shops laden 
to the sill's edge with lithographs disclosing erstwhile Saturday 

Evening Post_ cover heroines, and case upon case displaying in lordly 
enthusiasm the choicest cranial confections of the house of Stetson... 


What once on a time was, is no more. But Romance, notwithstanding, has 
not yet altogether deserted the Paris that was her loyal sweetheart in 

the days when the tricolour was a prouder flag, its subjects a prouder 
people. There is something of the old spirit of it, the old verve of it, 
lingering still, if not in Montmartre, if not in the edisoned highways 

of the Left Bank, if not in the hitherward boulevards, then still 
somewhere. But where, ask you, is this somewhere? And I shall tell you. 
This somewhere is in the eyes of the Parisian girl; this somewhere is in 
the heart of the Parisian man. There, romance has not died--one must 
believe, will never die. 


And, having told you, I seem to hear you laugh. "We thought," I would 
seem to hear you say, "that he was going to tell us of concrete places, 

of concrete byways, where this so gorgeous romance yet tarries." And you 
are aggrieved and disappointed. But I bid you patience. I am still too 
young to be sentimental: so have you no fear. And yet, bereft of all of 
sentimentality, I_re_-issue you my challenge: this somewhere is in the 
eyes of the Parisian girl, this somewhere is in the heart of the 

Parisian man. 


By Parisian girl I mean not the order of Austrian wenches who twist 
their tummies in elaborate tango epilepsies in the Place Pigalle, nor 

the order of female curios who expectorate with all the gusto of 
American drummers in La Hanneton, nor yet the Forty-niners who 
foregather in the private entrance of 16 Rue Frochot. I do not mean the 
dead-eyed joy jades of the café concerts in the Champs Elysées. I do not 
mean the crow-souled scows who steam by night in the channels off the 
Place de la Madeleine. The girl I mean is that girl you notice leaning 
against the onyx balustrade at the Opéra--that one with lips of Burgundy 
and cheeks the colour of roses in olive oil. The girl I mean is that 
phantom girl you see, from your table before the Rotonde across the way, 
slipping past the iron grilling of the Luxembourg Gardens--that girl 
with faded blouse but with eyes, you feel, a-colour with the lightning 

of the world's jewels. The girl I mean is that girl you catch sight 

of--but what matters it where? Or what she leans against or what she 
wears or what her lips and eyes? If you know Paris, you know her. 
Whether in the Allée des Acacias or in the boulevard Montparnasse, she 
is the same: the real French girl of still abiding Parisian romance; the 
real French girl in whose baby daughter, some day, will be perpetuated 
the laughter of the soul of a city that will not fade. And in whose baby 
girl in turn, some day long after that, it will be born anew. 


Ah, me, the cynic in you! Do you protest that the girl of the 
balustrade, the girl of the Luxembourg, are very probably American girls 


here for visit? Well, well! Tu te paye ma téte._ Who has heard of 
romance in an American girl? I grant you, and I make grant quickly, that 
the American girl is, in the mass, more ocularly massaging, more nimble 
with the niblick, more more in several ways than her sister of France; 
but in her eyes, however otherwise lovely, is glint of steel where 

should be dreaming pansies, in her heart reverie of banknotes where 
should be _ billets doux_. 


And so by Parisian man I mean, not the chorus men of Des Italiens, 
betalcumed and odoriferous with the scents of Pinaud, those weird birds 
who are guarded by the casual Yankee as typical and symbolic of the 
nation. Nor do I mean the fish-named, liver-faced denizens of the region 
down from the Opéra, those spaniel-eyed creatures who live in the tracks 
of petite Sapphos, who spend the days in cigarette smoke, the nights in 
scheming ambuscade. Nor yet the Austrian cross-breeds who are to be 
beheld behind the gulasch_ in the Rue d'Hauteville, nor the 
semi-Milanese who sibilate the minestrone_ at Aldegani's in the Passage 
des Panoramas, nor the Frenchified Spaniards and Portuguese who gobble 
the guisillo madrilefio_ at Don José's in the Rue Helder, nor the 
half-French Cossacks amid the _potrokha_ in the Restaurant Cubat, nor 
the Orientals with the waxed moustachios and girlish waists who may be 
observed at moontide dawdling over their café a la Turque_ at Madame 
Louna Sonnak's. These are the Frenchmen of Paris no more than the 
habitués of Back Bay are the Americans of Boston, no more than the 
Americans of Boston are--Americans. 


* * * * * 


It is night in Paris! It is night in the Paris of a thousand memories. 

And the Place de la Concorde lies silver blue under springtime skies. 

And up the Champs Elysées the elfin lamps shimmer in the moist leaves 
like a million topaz tears. And the boulevards are a-thrill with the 

melody of living. Are you, now far away and deep in the American winter, 
with me once again in memory over the seas in this warm and wonderful 
and fugitive world? And do you hear with me again the twang of guitars 
come out the hedges of the Avenue Marigny? And do you smell with me the 
rare perfume of the wet asphalt and feel with me the wanderlust in the 
spirit soul of the Seine? Through the frost on the windows can you look 
out across the world and see with me once again the trysting tables in 

the Boulevard Raspail, a-whisper with soft and wondrous monosyllables, 
and can you hear little Ninon laughing and Fleurette sighing, and little 
Héléne (just passed nineteen) weeping because life is so short and death 
so long? Are you young again and do memories sing in your brain? And 
does the snow melt from the landscape of your life and in its place 

bloom again the wild poppies of the Saint Cloud roadways, telegraphing 
their drowsy, content through the evening air to Paris? 


Or is the only rosemary of Paris that you have carried back with you 
the memory of a two-step danced with some painted bawd at the Abbaye, 


the memory of the night when you drank six quarts of champagne without 
once stopping to prove to the onlookers in the Rat Mort that an American 

can drink more than a damned Frenchman, the memory of that fine cut of 
roast beef you succeeded in obtaining at the Ritz? 


** * * * * 


Did I mention food? Ah-h-h, the night romance of Parisian nutriment! 
Parisian, said I. Not the low hybrid dishes of the bevy of 

British-American hotels that surround the Place Vendéme and march up the 
Rue de Castiglione or of such nondescripts as the Tavernes Royale and 
Anglaise--but _Parisian_. For instance, my good man, _caneton 4a la 
bigarade_, or duckling garnished with the oozy, saliva-provoking sauce 

of the peel of bitter oranges. There is a dish for you, a philter 

wherewith to woo the appetite! For example, my good fellow, sole Mornay 
(no, no, not the "sole Mornay" you know!), the sole Mornay whose each 
and every drop of shrimp sauce carries with it to palate and nostril the 
faint suspicion of champagne. Oysters, too. Not the Portuguese--those 
arrogant shysters of a proud line--but the Arcachons Marennes and 
Cancales _supérieures_: baked in the shell with mushrooms and cheese, 
and washed down exquisitely with the juice of grapes goldened by the 
French suns. And salmon, cold, with sauce Criliche; and artichokes made 
sentimental with that Beethoven-like fluid orchestrated out of caviar, 
grated sweet almonds and small onions; and ham boiled in claret and 
touched up with spinach _au gratin_. The romance of it--and the wonder! 


But other things, alackaday, must concern us. Au 'voir_, my beloveds, 
_au'voir ! Au'voir_ to thee, La Matelote_, thou fair and fair and 
toothsome fish stew, and to thee, Perdreau Farci a la Stuért_, thou 
aristocratic twelve-franc seducer of the esophagus! Au 'voir_, my 
adored ones, au'voir . 


_ Voila! And now again are we afield under the French moon. What if no 
more are the grisettes of Paul de Kock and Murger to fascinate the eye 
with wistful diableries? What if no more the old Vachette of the Boul’ 
Mich' and the Rue des Ecoles, last of the cafés littéraires_, once the 
guzzling ground of Voltaire and Rousseau and many such another profound 
imbiber? What if no more the simple Montmartroise of other times, and in 
her stead the elaborate wench of Le Coq d'Or, redolent of new satin and 
parfum Dolce Mia? Other times, other manners--and other girls! And if, 
forsooth, Ninette and Manon, Gabrielle and Fifi, arch little mousmés of 
another and mayhap lovelier day, have long since gone to put deeper soul 
into the cold harps of the other angels of heaven, there still are with 

us other Ninettes, other Manons and other Gabrielles and Fifis. "La vie 

de Bohéme" is but a cobwebbed memory: yet its hosts, though scattered 
and scarred, in spirit go marching on. The Marseillaise of romance is 

not stilled. In the little Yvette whose heart is weeping because the 

glass case in the Café du Dome this day reveals no letter from her so 
grand André, gone to Cassis and there to transfer the sapphire of the 


sea and mesmerism of roses to canvas, is the heart of the little Yvette 
of the Second Empire. In the lips of Diane that smile and in the eyes of 
Héléne that dream and in the toes of Thérése that dance is the smile, is 
the dream, is the dance in echo of the Paris of a day bygone. 


Look you with me into the Rue de la Gaité, into the 

Gaité-Montparnasse, still comparatively liberated from the intrusion of 
foreign devils, and say to me if there is not something of old Paris 

here. Not the Superba, Fantasma Paris of Anglo-Saxon fictioneers, not 
the Broadwayed, Strandified, dandified Paris of the Folies-Bergére and 
the Alcazar, but the Paris still primitive in innocent and unbribed 
pleasure. And into the Bobino, its sister music hall of the common 
people, where the favourite Stradel and the beloved Berthe Delny, 
"petite poupée jolie_," as she so modestly terms herself, bring the 
grocer and his wife and children and the baker and his wife and children 
temporarily out of their glasses of Bock to yell their immense approval 
and clap their hands. I have heard many an audience applaud. I have 
heard applause for Tree at His Majesty's in London, for Schroth at the 
Kleines in Berlin, for Féraudy at the Comédie Frangaise, for Skinner at 
the Knickerbocker--and it was stentorian applause and sincere--but I 
have never heard applause like the applause of the audience of these 
drabber halls. The thunders of the storm king are as a sonata against 

the staggering artillery of approbation when Pharnel of the Montparnasse 
sings " C'est pas difficile_"; the howlings of the north wind are as 
zephyrs against the din of eulogy when Marius Reybas of the Bobino lifts 
a mighty larynx in "Mahi Mahi." Great talent? Well, maybe not. But show 
me a group of vaudevillians and acrobats who, like this group at the 
Gaité, can amuse one night with risqué ballad and somersault and the 
next with Moliére--and not be shot dead on the spot! 


Leave behind you Fysher's, where the smirking monsieur fills the red 
upholstery with big-spending American hinds by warbling into their 
liquored bodies cocoa butter ballades of love and passion, and come over 
to the untufted Maillol's. And hear Maillol sing for the price of a 

beer. Maillol's lyrics are not for the American virgin: but, at that, 

they sing laughter in place of Fysher lech. Leave behind you Paillard's, 
vainglorious in its bastard salades Danicheff, its soufflés Javanaise; 

leave the blatant Boulevard des Italiens for the timid bistrop_ of 
Monsieur Delmas in the scrawny Rue Huygens, with its soupe aux legumes __ 
at twenty centimes the bowl, its cotelette de veau_at fifty the plate. 

A queer oasis, this, with old Delmas's dog suffering from the St. Vitus 
and quivering against the tables as you eat; with its marked napkins in 

a rack, like the shaving cups in a rural barber shop, one napkin a week 

to each regular patron. Avaunt, ye gauds of Americanized Paris. Here are 
poor and starving artists come to dine aristocratically on seventy-five 
centimes--fifteen cents. Here are no gapings of Cook's; here no Broadway 
prowlers. A dank hole, yes, but in its cracked plaster the sense of 
Romany sunsets of yonder times. Leave behind the dazzling dance places 
of theatrical Montmartre, American, and come back of the wine shop in 


the Rue de la Montagne-Sainte-Genevieve! Leave behind the turning mill 
wheel, American, and come into the Avenue de Choisy, where over a 
preglacial store a couple of cornets baffle the night and set a hundred 

feet in motion, feet from the Gobelin quarter, feet from the 
Butte-aux-Cailles! More leathery feet, to be sure, than the suéde feet 

of the Ziegfeld Montmartre, but kicking up a different wax dust, the wax 
dust of a different Paris. 


* * * * * 


It is springtime in Paris! It is night in the Paris of a thousand 

memories. Can you, now remote in the American winter, hear again through 
the bang of the steaming radiator and the crunch on the winter's snows 

the song that Sauterne sang into your heart on the terrace named after 

the lilacs--on that wonderful, star-born evening when all the world 

seemed like a baby's first laugh; all full of dreams and hopes and 

thrilling futures? And can you rub the white cold off the panes and look 
out across the Atlantic to a warmer land and see again the Gardens of 

the Tuileries sleeping in the moon glow and Sacré Coeur sentinelled 
against the springtime sky and the tables of the cafés along the Grand 
Boulevards agog and a-glitter and the green-yellow lights of the 
Ambassadeurs tucked away in the trees and the al fresco amours at 
Fouquet's and the gay crowds on the Avenue de I'Opéra and the massive 
splendour of Notre Dame blessing the night with its towered hands and 
girls shooting ebony arrows from the bows of ebony eyes? And no smell of 
Child's cooking filters into the open to offend the nostril, for the 

sachet of the Bois de Boulogne breeze is again on the world. Ah, Bois de 
Boulogne, silent now under the slumbering heavens, where your equal? 
From the Prater to the Prado, from the Cassine to Central Park, one may 
not find the like of you, fairy wood of France! 


* * * * * 


Romance hunter, come with me. Stomach-turned at the fat niggers dressed 
up like Turks and Algerians and made to lend an "air" to the haunt of 

the nocturnal belly dancers in the Rue Pigalle, sickened at the stupid 
lewdities of the Rue Biot, disgusted at the brassy harlotries of the 

Lapin Agil', come with me into that auberge_ of the Avenue Trudaine 
where are banned catch-coin stratagems, fleshly pyrotechnics, that 

little refuge whose wall gives forth the tableau of Salis, he of the 
Niagaran whiskers and the old Chat Noir, strangling the adolescent 
versifiers of Montmartre, the tableau of the crimson rose of Poetry 
blossoming from out their strangling pools of blood. Come with me and 
sing a chorus with the crowd in the "conservatoire" of the Boulevard 
Rochechouart and beat time, like the rest of it, with knife on plate, 

with glass on table. Come away from the Brasserie des Sirénes of 
Mademoiselle Marthe in the Faubourg Poissonniére, from the Rue Dancourt, 
from the Moulin Rose in the Mazagran--from all such undiluted cellars of 
vicious prostitution--if these be Paris, then West Twenty-eighth Street 


in New York. 


Look you, romance seeker, rather into the places of Montépin and 
Eugene Sue. The moon is down. The sound of dance is stilled in the city. 
So go we into the Rue Croissant, with its shaveless thuggeries and 
marauding cabs. It is dark, very. And very quiet. And the sniff of 
unknown things is to be had in the air. Dens of drink with their furtive 
thieves ... the enigma of the shadows of the church of Saint Eustache 

... Slinking feet to the rear of you ... at length, the Rue Pirouette 

and the sign of the angel Gabriel on the lantern before the house. Here 

is good company to be found! Well do I remember the _bon-camaraderie_ of 
Henri Lavérte, that most successful of Parisian burglars, of the good 
Jean Darteau, that most artistic of all Parisian second story virtuosi, 

of pretty Mado Veralment, who was not convicted for the murder of her 
erstwhile lover Abernal, nor, at a later date, for that of her erstwhile 
lover Crepeat, both of whom, so it had been rudely whispered by her 
enemies, had rashly believed to desert her for another charmer. Witty 
and altogether excellent folk. Indeed, I might go further from the truth 
than to say that in no woman have ever I found a deeper, a more 
authentic appreciation of the poetry of Verlaine than in this 
Mademoiselle Mado. 


So, too, up the stone steps and into the Caveau of the Rue des 
Innocents ... and here--likewise a jolly party. Inquire of most persons 
about Le Caveau and you will be apprised that it is a "vile hole," "a 
place of the lowest order." It _is_ dirty, so much I will grant; and it 
_is_ of a Brobdingnagian smell. Also, is it frequented almost entirely 
by murderers, garroters, and thieves. But to say it is a "vile hole" or 

"a place of the lowest order" is to say what is not true. It is 
immeasurably superior to the tinselled inn of the Rue Royale. And its 
habitués constitute an infinitely more respectable lodge. If the left 

wall of the cavern contains its "roll of honour"--the names of all the 
erstwhile noted gentlemen patrons of the establishment who have, because 
of some slight carelessness or oversight, ended their days in the 
company of the public executioner--I still cannot appreciate that the 
list is any the less civilised than the head waiter's "roll of honour" 

at the celebrated tavern in the Avenue de I'Opéra. Nor do the numerous 
scribbled inscriptions on the other walls, such saucy epigrams as "To 
hell with the prefect of police," "The police are damned low flea-full 
dogs" and the like impress me less favourably than the scribbled 
inscriptions on notes of assignation placed covertly by subsidised 
waiters into the serviettes of the Callot-adorned Thaises in the 
spectacularized haunts of the Bois. The piano in Le Caveau may be 
diabetic, senescent, and its operator half blind and all knuckles (as he 
is), but the music it gives forth is full of the romance of Sheppard and 
Turpin, of stage coach days and dark and nervous highways, of life when 
life was in the world and all the world was young. 


Paris when your skies are greying, how many of us know you? Do we know 


your Rue du Pont Neuf, with its silent melodrama under the dawning 
heavens, or do we know only the farce of your Montmartre? Do we know the 
drama of your Comptoir, of your Rue Montorgueil, when your skies are 
faintly lighting, or do we know only the burlesque of your Maxim's and 
your Catélans? Do we, when the week's work of your humbler people is 
done, see the laughter in dancing eyes in the Rue Mouffetard or, in the 
revel of your Saturday night, do we see only the belladonna'd leer of 

the drabs in the Place Pigalle? Do we hear the romance of your 

concertinas setting thousands of hobnailed boots a-clatter with 

Terpsichore in the Boulevard de la Chapelle, in Polonceau and Myrrha, or 
do we hear only your union orchestra soughing through Mascagni in the 
Café de Paris? Do we know the romance of your peoples or the romance of 
your restaurateurs? Which? I wonder. 


* * * * * 


Paris has changed ... it isn't the Paris of other days ... and 

Paquerette, little Easter daisy in whose lips new worlds were born to 
you, little flower of France the music and perfume of whose youth are 
yours still to remember through the guerrilla warfare of the mounting 
years--little Paquerette is dead. And you are old now and married, and 
there are the children to look out for--they're at the school age--and 

life's quondam melody is full of rests and skies are not always as blue 

as once they were. And Paris, four thousand miles beyond the seas--Paris 
isn't what it used to be! 


[Illustration: PARIS] 


But Paris is. For Paris is not a city--it is Youth. And Youth never 

dies. To Youth, while youth is in the arteries, Paris is ever Paris, 

a-throb with dreams, a-dream with love, a-love with triumphs to be 
triumphed o'er. The Paris of Villon and Murger and Du Maurier is still 
there by the Seine: it is only Villon and Murger and Du Maurier who are 
not. And if your Paquerette is gone forever, there is Zinette--some 

other fellow's Paquerette--in her place. And to him new worlds are born 
in her lips even as new worlds were born to you in the kisses of 
another's yesterday ... and the music and the perfume of Zinette's youth 
shall, too, be rosemary some day to this other. 


The only thing that changes in Paris is the Paris of the Americans, 

that foul swelling at the Carrara throat of Youth's fairyland. It is 

this Paris, cankered with the erosions of foreign gold and foreign itch, 
that has placed "souvenirs" on sale at the Tomb of Napoleon, that vends 
obscenities on the boulevards, that has raised the price of 

bouillabaisse to one franc fifty, that has installed ice cream at the 
Brasserie Zimmer, that has caused innumerable erstwhile respectable 
French working girls to don short yellow skirts, stick roses in their 
mouths, wield castanets and become Spanish dancers in the restaurants. 
It is this Paris that celebrates the hour of the apéritif with Bronx 


cocktails and "stingers," that has put Chicken a la King on the menu of 
the Soufflet, that has enabled the ober-kellner_ of Ledoyen to purchase 
a six-cylinder Benz, that has introduced forks in the Rue Falguiére, 

that has made the beguins_ at the annual Quat'-z-Arts ball conscious of 
the visibility of their legs. It is this Paris that puts on evening 

clothes in order to become properly soused at Maxim's and cast confetti 
at the Viennese Magdalenes, that fights the cabmen, that sings "We Won't 
Go Home Till Morning" at the Catélan, that buys a set of Maupassant in 
the original French (and then can't read it), that sits in front of the 

Café de la Paix reading the New York Morning Telegraph_ and wondering 
what Jake and the rest of the gang are doing back home, that gives the 
Pittsburgh high sign to every good-looking woman walking on the 
boulevards in the belief that all French women are in the constant state 
of desiring a liaison, that callouses its hands in patriotic music hall 
applause for that great American, Harry Pilcer, that trips the turkey 

trot with all the Castle interpolations at the Tabarin. It is this Paris 

that changes year by year--from bad to worse. It is this Paris that 
remembers Gaby Deslys and forgets Cécile Sorel, that remembers Madge 
Lessing and arches its eyebrow in interrogation as to Marie Leconte. 

This is the Paris of Sniff and Snicker, this the Paris of New York. 


But the other Paris, the Paris of the canorous night, the Paris of the 
Parisians! The little studio in the Rue Leopold Robert ... Alinette and 
Reine and Renée ... the road to Auteuil under the moon-shot baldaquin of 
French stars ... the crowd in the old gathering place in the Boulevard 
Raspail ... the music of the heathen streets ... dawn in the Gardens of 

the Luxembourg... 


Yes, there's a Paris that never changes. Always it's there for some one, 
some one still young, still dreaming, still with eyes that sweep the 

world with youth's wild ambitions. Always it's there, across the seas, 

for some one--maybe no longer you and me, exiles of the years in this 
far-away America--but still for some one younger, some one for whom the 
loves and adventures and the hazards of life are still so all-wondrous, 

so all-worth-while, so almighty. But, however old, however hardened by 
the trickeries of passing decades, those who have loved Paris, those to 
whom Paris has lifted her lips in youth, these never say good-bye to 

her. For in their hearts sings on her romance, for in their hearts march 
on the million memories of her gipsy days and nights. 








A FRENCH FARMER'S PARADISE. 
By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
Project Gutenberg's With the World's Great Travellers, Volume 8. by Various 


So many woful stories are told us of the penury and strife for 

bare existence of the agriculturists of Europe that it is 

pleasant to read of happier scenes and more plentiful larders. 

M. Betham-Edwards, than whom few are better able to speak of the 
conditions of life in rural France, has drawn for us, in her 
"Holidays in Eastern France," a cheerful picture of such a 

scene, which we take pleasure in reproducing. We are here taken 
out of the beaten track of ordinary travel into "fresh scenes 

and pastures new." 


How delicious to escape from the fever, heat, and turmoil of Paris 

during the Exhibition to the green banks and sheltered ways of the 

gently undulating Marne! With what delight we wake up in the morning to 
the noise--if noise it can be called--of the mower's scythe, the rustle 

of acacia-leaves, and the notes of the stock-dove, looking back as upon 

a nightmare to the horn of the tramway conductor and the perpetual grind 
of the stonemason's saw! Yes, to quit Paris at a time of tropic heat, 

and nestle down in some country resort, is, indeed, like exchanging 
Dante's lower circle for Paradise. The heat has followed us here; but 

with a screen of luxuriant foliage ever between us and the burning blue 
sky, and with a breeze rippling the leaves always, no one need complain. 


With the cocks and the hens, and the birds and the bees, we are all up 
and stirring betimes; there are dozens of cool nooks and corners, if we 
like to spend the morning out of doors, and do not feel enterprising 
enough to set out on an exploring expedition by diligence or rail. After 
the mid-day meal every one takes a siesta, as a matter of course, waking 
up between four and five o'clock for a ramble. Wherever we go we find 
lovely prospects. Quiet little rivers and canals, winding in between 
lofty lines of poplars, undulating pastures, and amber cornfields; 
picturesque villages, crowned by a church spire here and there; wide 
sweeps of highly cultivated land, interspersed with rich woods, 
vineyards, orchards, and gardens; all these make up the scenery 
familiarized to us by some of the most characteristic of French 
painters. 


Just such tranquil rural pictures have been portrayed over and over 
again by Millet, Corot, Daubigny; and in this very simplicity often lies 
their charm. No costume or grandiose outline is here, as in Brittany; no 
picturesque poverty, no poetic archaisms; all is rustic and pastoral, 

but with the rusticity and pastoralness of every day. 


We are in the midst of one of the wealthiest and best cultivated regions 


of France, moreover, and, when we penetrate beneath the surface, we find 
that in manner and customs, as well as dress and outward appearance, the 
peasant and agricultural population generally differ no little from 

their remote country-people, the Bretons. In this famous cheese-making 
country, the "Fromage de Brie" being the specialty of these rich 
dairy-farms, there is no superstition, hardly a trace of poverty, and 

little that can be called poetic. The people are wealthy, laborious, and 
progressive. The farmers' wives, however hard they may work at home, 
wear the smartest of Parisian bonnets and gowns when paying visits. I 
was going to say, when at church, but nobody does go there! 


It is a significant fact that in the fairly well-to-do educated 

district, where newspapers are read by the poorest, where well-being is 
the rule, poverty the exception, the church is empty on Sunday, and the 
priest's authority is_nil_. The priests may preach against abstinence 
from church in the pulpits, and may lecture their congregation in 

private; no effect is thereby produced. Church-going has become out of 
date among the manufacturers of Brie cheese. They amuse themselves on 
Sundays by taking walks with their children, the pater-familias_bathes 
in the river, the ladies put on their gala dresses and pay visits, but 

they omit their devotions. 


Some of these tenant-farmers--many of the farms being hired on lease, 
possessors of small farms hiring more land--are very rich, and one of 
our neighbors whose wealth has been made by the manufacture of Brie 
cheese lately gave his daughter one hundred thousand francs as a dowry. 
The wedding-breakfast took place at the Grand Hotel, Paris, and a 
hundred guests were invited to partake of a sumptuous collation. But in 
spite of fine clothes and large dowries, farmers' wives and daughters 
still attend to the dairies, and when they cease to do so doubtless 
farming in Seine et Marne will no longer be the prosperous business we 
find it. It is delightful to witness the wide-spread well-being of this 
highly-farmed region. 


"There is no poverty here," my host tells me, "and this is why life is 
so pleasant." 


True enough, wherever you go you find well-dressed, contented-looking 
people; no rags, no squalor, no pinched want. Poverty is an accident of 
rare occurrence, and not a normal condition, every one being able to get 
plenty of work and good pay. The habitual look of content written upon 
every face is very striking. It seems as if in this land of Goshen life 
were no burden, but matter of satisfaction only, if not of thankfulness. 
Class distinction can hardly be said to exist; there are employers and 
employed, masters and servants, of course, but the line of demarcation 
is lightly drawn, and we find an easy familiarity wholly free from 
impoliteness, much less vulgarity, existing between them. 


The automatic demureness characterizing English servants in the presence 


of their employers is wholly unknown here. There are households with us 
where the servants might all be mutes for any signs of animation they 
give, but here they take part in what is going on, and exchange a word 
and smile with every member of the household, never dreaming that it 
should be otherwise. One is struck, too, here by the good looks, 
intelligence, and trim appearance of the children, who, it is plain, 

are well cared for. The houses have vines and sweet peas on the walls, 
flowers in the windows, and altogether a look of comfort and ease found 
nowhere in Western France. The Breton villages are composed of mere 
hovels, where pigs, cows, and poultry live in close proximity to their 
owners, a dung-hill stands before every front door, and, to get in-doors 
and out, you have always to cross a pool of liquid manure. Here order 
and cleanliness prevail, with a diffusion of well-being hardly, I should 
say, to be matched out of America. 


Travellers who visit France again and again, as much out of sympathy 
with its people's institutions as from a desire to see its monuments and 
outward features, will find ample to reward them in Seine et Marne. On 
every side we have evidence of the tremendous natural resources and 
indefatigable laboriousness of the people. There is one point here, as 
elsewhere in France, which strikes an agriculturist with astonishment, 
and that is the abundance of trees standing amid cornfields and 
miscellaneous crops, also the interminable plantation of poplars that 
can be seen on every side, apparently without any object. But the truth 
is, the planting of apple- and pear-trees in fields is no extravagance, 
rather an economy, the fruit they produce exceeding in value the corn 
they damage, whilst the puzzling line of poplars growing beside canals 
and rivers is the work of the government, every spare bit of ground 
belonging to the state being planted with them for the sake of the 
timber. The crops are splendid, partly owing to the soil, and partly to 
the advanced system of agriculture. You may see exposed for sale, in 
little towns, the newest American agricultural implements, while the 
great diversity of products speaks volumes for the enterprise of the 
farmers. 


As you stroll along, now climbing, now descending this pleasantly 
undulated country, you may see growing in less than an acre, a patch of 
potatoes here, a vineyard there, on one side a bit of wheat, oats, rye, 

and barley, with fruit-trees casting abundant shadow over all; on the 

other Indian-corn, clover, and mangel-wurzel in the green state, 

recently planted for autumn fodder; farther on a poppy-field, three 

weeks ago in full flower, now having full pods ready for gathering,--the 
opium poppy being cultivated for commerce here. All those and many more 
are found close together, and near them many a lovely little glen, 

copse, and ravine, recalling Scotland and Wales, while the open 

hill-sides show broad belts of pasture, corn, and vineyard. You may walk 
for miles through what seems one vast orchard, only, instead of turf, 

rich crops are growing under the trees. This is indeed the orchard of 
France, on which we English folk largely depend for our summer fruits. A 


few days ago the black-currant-trees were being stripped for the benefit 
of Parisian lovers of _cassis_, a liqueur in high repute. 


We encounter on our walks carts laden with plums packed in baskets and 
barrels on their way to Covent Garden. Later on, it will be the peach 

and apricot crops that are gathered for exportation. Later still, 

apples, walnuts, and pears; the village not far from our own sends fruit 
to the Paris markets valued at one million francs annually, and the 

entire valley of the Marne is unequalled throughout France for 
fruitfulness and abundance. 


But the traveller must settle down in some delicious retreat in the 
valley of the Marne to realize the interest and charm of such a country 
as this. And he must above all things be a fairly good pedestrian, for, 
though a land of Goshen flowing with milk and honey, it is not a land 
of luxuries, and carriages, good, bad, or indifferent, are difficult to 

be got. A countless succession of delightful prospects is offered to the 
persevering explorer who, each day, strikes out in an entirely different 
direction. I have always been of the opinion that the best way to see 

a country is to make a halt in some good central point for weeks at a 
time, and from thence "excursionize." By these means much fatigue is 
avoided, and the two chief drawbacks to the pleasure of travel, namely, 
hotels and perpetual railway travel, are avoided as much as possible. 


Seine et Marne, if not one of the most picturesque regions in France, 
abounds in those quiet charms which grow upon the sympathetic traveller. 
It is not a land of marvels and pictorial attractions like Brittany. 

There is no costume, no legendary romance, no stone array of Carnac to 
entice the stranger, but, on the other hand, the lover of nature in her 

more subdued aspects, and the archeologist also, will find ample to 

repay them.... 


[Illustration: THE LUMINOUS PALACE 
CHAMP DE MARS, PARIS, 1900] 


My rallying-point was a pleasant country house at Couilly, offering easy 
opportunity of studying agriculture and rural life, as well as of making 
excursions by road and rail. Couilly itself is charming. The canal, 
winding its way between thick lines of poplar-trees towards Meaux, you 
may follow in the hottest day of summer without fatigue. The river, 
narrow and sleepy, yet so picturesquely curling amid green slopes and 
tangled woods, is another delightful stroll; then there are broad, 
richly-wooded hills rising above these, and shady side-paths leading 
from hill to valley, with alternating vineyards, orchards, pastures, 

and cornfields on either side. Couilly lies in the heart of the 
cheese-making country, part of the ancient province of Brie, from 
which this famous cheese is named. 


[The French _département_ of Seine et Marne possesses but two 


important historical monuments, the Chateau of Fontainebleau 
and the Cathedral of Meaux, though it contains archeological 

remains from the Medizval to the Celtic Age. Fontainebleau is 
too well known to need description here, so we shall conclude 
by following our traveller to Meaux. ] 


The diligence passes our garden gate early in the morning, and in an 
hour and a half takes us to Meaux, former capital of the province of La 
Brie, bishopric of the famous Bossuet, and one of the early strongholds 
of the Reformation. The neighboring country, pays Meldois_ as it is 
called, is one vast fruit and vegetable garden, bringing in enormous 
returns. From our vantage-ground--for, of course, we get outside the 
vehicle--we survey the shifting landscape, wood and valley and plain, 
soon seeing the city with its imposing Cathedral, flashing like marble, 
high above the winding river and fields of green and gold on either 
side. I know nothing that gives the mind an idea of fertility and wealth 
more than this scene, and it is no wonder that the Prussians, in 1871, 
here levied a heavy toll; their sojourn at Meaux having cost the 
inhabitants not less than a million and a half of francs. All now is 
peace and prosperity, and here, as in the neighboring towns, rags, want, 
and beggary are not found. The evident well-being of all classes is 
delightful to behold. 


Meaux, with its shady boulevards and pleasant public gardens, must be an 
agreeable place to live in, nor would intellectual resources be wanting. 

We strolled into the spacious town library, open, of course, to all 
strangers, and could wish for no better occupation than to con the 

curious old books and the manuscripts that it contains. One incident 
amused me greatly. The employé, having shown me the busts adorning the 
walls of the principal rooms, took me into a side closet, where, 
ignominiously put out of sight, were the busts of Charles the Tenth and 
Louis Philippe. 


"But," said our informant, "we have more busts in the garret,--the 
Emperor Napoleon III., the Empress, and the Prince Imperial." 


Naturally enough, on the proclamation of the republic, these busts were 
considered at least supererogatory, and it is to be hoped they will stay 
where they are. 











Twa victims of Vesuvius caught in plaster casts 


POMPEI! AND ITS DESTROYER. 
By ALFRED E. LEE. 
Project Gutenberg's With the World's Great Travellers, Volume 4 by Various 


The ruins of Pompeii perhaps surpass in general interest any 
other of the exhumed remains of man's ancient industry, and the 
story of them has been very frequently told. For a good general 
description we go to the "European Days and Ways" of Alfred E. 
Lee, who also deals with Vesuvius as well as with its victim. He 
tells us the whole history of the excavation, of which we can 
but say here that up to 1860 not more than one-third of the town 
was excavated, and that in 1863 the archeologist Fiorelli was 
appointed to supervise the work, which has gone on steadily since. 


The ancient Pompeiians who gazed upon and admired the beauteous groves 
and pastures which covered the symmetrical cone up to the very rim of 
its smokeless, silent crater must have had but a faint idea of the real 
nature of their terrible neighbor. But in the year 63 they received 

a most impressive and--had it been heeded--timely warning of what 

they were to expect. A fearful earthquake shook down their temples, 
colonnades, and dwellings, giving awful premonition of the reawakening 
of the stupendous forces of nature, which had been slumbering for 
centuries. The city was a wreck, but it was immediately rebuilt, and 

was greatly improved by conforming its architecture more nearly than 
before to the style of imperial Rome. A reaction from the depressing 
effects of disaster was at high tide, and Pompeii was doubtless more 
splendid and more gay than ever, when, on the 24th of August, 79, it 
was overtaken by the supreme catastrophe, the details of which, in 

the absence of authentic narrative, have been supplied by the romance 


of Bulwer. First came a dense shower of ashes, which covered the town 
to the depth of three feet, impelling most of its inhabitants to fly 

from its precincts. This was followed by a delusive lull, during which 
many of the fugitives returned to seek their valuables, and perhaps 

to care for the sick and infirm who could not be readily removed. But 
directly the shower of ashes was succeeded by a heavy rain of red-hot 
cinders and pumice, called rapilii, from which there was no escape. 
This covered the town with another stratum, seven to eight feet thick, 
burning the wooden upper stories from the houses, and extinguishing the 
last vestige of animal life. On top of this the remorseless Cyclops 
shook down more showers of ashes and then fiery rapilii, until the 
superincumbent mass attained an average thickness of twenty feet, 

and the beautiful city of the Sarno was literally smothered,--buried 
alive, with scarcely a single trace of it above ground. For nearly 
seventeen centuries Pompeii, except as a name and memory, disappeared 
from history. In ancient times its ruins were ransacked, partly by 

the survivors of its wreck, in recovering their valuables and the 

dead bodies of their friends, and partly in the search for decorative 
materials with which to embellish temples and other buildings. In this 
way the city was stripped of nearly everything easily accessible which 
was worth carrying away. Subsequent Vesuvian eruptions covered it still 
more deeply, vegetation grew over it, and a village bearing its name 
rose upon the ground which covered its ancient site. During the Middle 
Ages the place was entirely unknown. In 1592 a subterranean aqueduct, 
which is in use to this day, was carried under it without leading to 

its discovery. In 1748 some statues and bronze utensils, discovered 

by a peasant, attracted the attention of the reigning king of Naples 

and Sicily, Charles III., who caused excavations to be made. At that 
time the theatre, amphitheatre, and other portions of the buried town 
were brought to light, discoveries which caused great surprise and 
enthusiasm throughout the civilized world.... 


The excavated portion of the city, together with its museum and 
library, are under the care of a corps of government guards, who, for 

a European wonder, are forbidden to accept gratuities. Quite agreeably 
to me, my visit fell on a holiday, when the guides were off duty, 

so that I was permitted to wander at will among the silent streets, 
unembarrassed by long and apocryphal verbal explanations. A previous 
visit had familiarized me with the principal streets, buildings, and 
localities, so that I had no difficulty in finding my way. Besides a 
considerable region which had been excavated since my first visit, 
eighteen months before, there were some important buildings which I had 
not then been able to inspect. Among these was the Villa Diomed, so 
conspicuous in Bulwer's romance. This villa--more properly speaking, 
the house of M. Arrius Diomedes--was one of the largest and most 
splendid of the Pompeiian residences, and, in addition to the usual 
conveniences and luxuries of an elegant mansion of that day, enclosed 
an interior court, or garden, one hundred and seven feet square, 

open to the sky, surrounded by a colonnade, and embellished by a 


central fountain. Beneath this court, on three sides, are long vaulted 
chambers, reached by stair-ways, and lighted by narrow apertures in the 
upper pavement. These cellars, now entirely cleared of rubbish, are 
believed to have been used in the summer season as family promenades. 
"In them," says Bulwer, "twenty skeletons (two of them babes, 
embracing) were discovered in one spot by the door, covered by a fine 
ashen dust that had evidently been slowly wafted through the apertures 
until it had filled the whole space. There were jewels and coins, and 
candelabra for unavailing light, and wine, hardened in the amphore, for 
a prolongation of agonized life. The sand, consolidated by damps, had 
taken the forms of the skeletons as in a cast, and the traveller may 

yet see the impression of a female neck and bosom, of young and round 
proportions, the trace of the fated Julia! It seems to the inquirer 

as if the air had been gradually changed into a sulphurous vapor; 

the inmates of the vaults had rushed to the door and found it closed 

and blocked up by the scorize without, and in their attempts to force 

it had been suffocated with the atmosphere. In the garden was found 

a skeleton with a key by its bony hand, and near it a bag of coins. 

This is believed to have been the master of the house, the unfortunate 
Diomed, who had probably sought to escape by the garden, and been 
destroyed either by the vapors or some fragment of stone. Beside some 
silver vases lay another skeleton, probably a slave." The impression of 
a girl's breast in the ashes, which Bulwer's fancy represents as the 

sole remaining trace of one of his heroines, is still preserved in the 
museum at Naples, and is as shapely and perfect as if the flesh of the 
fair young victim had been moulded but yesterday instead of eighteen 
hundred years ago. The bodies found in the Diomedan corridors had their 
heads wrapped up, and were half covered by the fine infiltrated ashes, 
in which was preserved even the imprint of the chemises worn by the 
women and children. The bodies had decayed, like those embedded in 
other parts of the town, but their forms had been moulded in the ashes 
with wonderful precision and distinctness. 


In many cases such cavities, after the skeletons contained in them had 
been carefully removed, were filled with liquid plaster, which produced 
an accurate and durable image of the imprinted form. The museum at 
Pompeii contains a collection of such images, which impress upon the 
beholder, more vividly, perhaps, than any other objects, the horror 

and consternation of those awful days when the rain of volcanic ashes 
turned noon to night and overwhelmed the doomed city. One of these 
figures is that of a girl with a ring on her finger; another, that of a 
woman enceinte; a third, a man whose features are singularly distinct 
and natural. A group of three includes father, mother, and daughter, 
found lying near one another. The figure of a female shows even the 
folds of her drapery and the arrangement of her hair. The attitudes are 
generally those which follow a short and fierce death-struggle. Some of 
the victims seem to have fallen upon their faces and died suddenly in 
their flight. Others, who were perhaps asphyxiated by vapors, have the 
calm attitude of sleep, as though death had been but a pleasant dream. 


Near the Great Theatre an open court with a peristyle of seventy-four 
columns is surrounded by a series of detached cells. This is supposed 
to have been a barrack for confinement of the gladiators who were 
chosen for the contests of the arena. Sixty-three skeletons found here 
are believed to have been those of soldiers who remained on duty during 
the eruption. In one of the chambers, used as a prison, the skeletons 

of two presumable criminals were found, together with the stocks and 
irons with which they were bound for punishment. The story that the 
people were assembled, in great numbers, to witness some spectacular 
entertainment at the time the volcano began to belch upon them its 
rain of ashes is probably a myth. The theatre had been badly wrecked 
by the earthquake of 63, and its restoration was yet far from complete 
when the eruption broke forth. The streets of Pompeii are generally 
narrow, not over twenty-four--some of them not over fourteen--feet in 
width, and are paved with blocks of lava, with high stepping-stones at 
intervals, for the convenience of foot-passengers in rainy weather. 

At the street corners public fountains are placed, from which the 

water poured through the decorative head of a god, a mask, or some 
similar ornament. Trade signs are rare, but political announcements are 
frequently seen, conspicuously printed in red letters. Phallic emblems, 
boldly cut in stone and built into the walls, surprise and shock us by 
their frequency, notwithstanding their innocently meant purpose as a 
means of protection against witchcraft. The architecture of the temples 
and other public buildings is a clumsy mixture of the Greek and Roman 
style, the columns being invariably laid up in brick or travertine, and 
covered with stucco. The dwellings, built of the same materials, or of 
travertine, have very little exterior adornment. Yet at the time of 

its catastrophe Pompeii must have been a highly decorated town. Marble 
was but little used architecturally, but the stucco which took its 

place was admirably adapted to decorative painting, and this means of 
ornamentation was lavishly employed. 


The lower halves of the columns are generally painted red, with 
harmonizing colors on the capitals. Interior walls are also laid 

with bright, gay coloring, usually red or yellow. But the most 
attractive and striking of the mural decorations are the paintings, 

the wonderful variety and delicacy of which are only surpassed by 

the more astonishing wonder of their preservation. The subjects of 
these pictures are generally drawn from poetry or mythology, as, for 
instance, Theseus abandoning Ariadne, Ulysses relating his adventures 
to Penelope, Cupid holding a mirror up to Venus, Apollo and the Muses, 
Polyphemus receiving Galatea's letter from Cupid, Leda and the Swan, 
Diana surprised in her bath by Acteeon, Achilles and Patroclus, and 
representations of Venus, Cupid, Bacchus, Silenus, Mercury, and the 
fauns in endless variety. A favorite subject was the beautiful youth 
Narcissus, son of the river-god Cephisus and the nymph Liriope. 
According to the Greek fable, this youth, seeing his image in a 
fountain, became enamoured of it, and, in punishment for his hardness 


of heart towards Echo and other nymphs, pined away and was changed to a 
flower. In consequence of its origin, this flower loves the borders of 
streams, and, bending on its fragile stem, seems to seek its own image 

in the waters, but soon fades and dies. 


The larger and finer dwellings of Pompeii have generally been named 
from their supposed possessors, or from the works of art found in 
them. The House of the Tragic Poet, so called from the representation 
of a poet reading found in its tablinium, was one of the most elegant 
in Pompeii. From the pavement of its vestibule was taken a celebrated 
mosaic, now in the museum at Naples, representing a chained dog 
barking, with the legend "cave canem_"--"beware of the dog." The 
periphery of the columns of the peristyle is fluted, except the lower 
third of the shaft, which is smooth and painted red. The walls of 

the interior are decorated with paintings, among which are Venus and 
Cupid fishing, Diana with Orion, and a representation of Leda and 
Tyndarus, which is very beautiful and remarkably well preserved. This 
house, which figures in Bulwer's "Last Days of Pompeii" as the home 
of Glaucus, was probably the dwelling of a goldsmith. One of the most 
palatial residences yet brought to light is the House of Pansa,--one 
hundred and twenty-four by three hundred and nineteen feet,--which 
finely illustrates, in its complete and well-preserved appointments, 

the plan of an aristocratic Pompeiian mansion of the imperial epoch. 
Entering from the street by a vestibule, in the floor of which the 
greeting," Salve_," was wrought in beautiful mosaic, we reach a large 
interior court (atrium), which, owing to the absence of glass or 
exterior openings, was necessary for the admission of light and air 

to the surrounding chambers. A reservoir for rain-water (impluvium) 
occupies the centre of the atrium. Passing from the atrium through a 
large apartment called the tablinium, we enter, towards the rear, the 
strictly domestic part of the house, which occupies more than half the 
space within its walls, and is also provided with an interior court. 

The family apartments open into this court, and derive from it their 
light and ventilation. It encloses a garden surrounded by a peristyle, 
and hence takes the name of peristylium. The front part of the house, 
surrounding the atrium, was that in which the proprietor transacted his 
business and held intercourse with the external world; the rear part, 
surrounding the peristylium, was devoted to domestic use exclusively. 
The roof, sloping inward, and open over the interior courts, discharged 
the rain which fell upon it into the impluvium. The images of the 
household gods usually occupied a place in the vestibule. The House of 
Sallust, so named from an epigraph on its outside wall, appears from 
later discoveries to have been the property of A. Cossius Libanus. 

This house was finished in gay colors and embellished with mural 
paintings, one of which--a representation of Acteeon surprising Diana 
at her bath--is singularly well preserved. Other subjects treated are 

the rape of Europa (badly defaced), and Helle in the sea extending her 
arm to Phryxus. Opposite to the Actzon is a dainty chamber, arbitrarily 
named the venereum, surrounded by polygonal columns painted red. 


The impluvium was adorned with a bronze group--now in the museum at 
Palermo--representing Hercules contending with a stag. Out of the mouth 
of the stag, in this group, the waters of the fountain gushed. Some of 

the bedrooms of this house were floored with African marble. 


The House of Meleager takes its name from one of its mural decorations 
illustrating the story of Meleager and Atalanta. Other frescos adorn 

its walls, representing the judgment of Paris, Mercury presenting 

a purse to Ceres, and a young satyr frightening a bacchante with a 
serpent. Its peristylium, sixty by seventy-three feet, is the finest 

yet found in Pompeii. The columns of the peristylium are covered with 
yellow stucco and its chambers are floored with mosaic. A colonnade 
rises on three sides of the dining-room, and one of twenty-four 
columns, red below and white above, supports the portico. A garden to 
the left of the atrium and in front of the portico is adorned by a 

pretty fountain. An exquisite bronze statuette of a dancing faun, now 
in the Naples museum, gave its present title to the most beautiful and 
also one of the largest houses in Pompeii. The discovery of this house 
was first made in 1830, in the presence of a son of the poet Goethe. A 
small pedestal, on which the statuette of the faun stood, is still seen 

in the marble-lined impluvium. In the mosaic floor of one of the rooms 
near by three doves are represented drawing a string of pearls from a 
casket. Mosaics in the dining-room represented Acratus (companion of 
Bacchus) riding on a lion, a cat devouring a partridge, and a group 

of crustaceans and fishes. The salutation," Have_," (welcome) is 
wrought with colored marble in the pavement of the vestibule before the 
main entrance. The walls are covered with stucco made of cement, in 
imitation of colored marble. 


The atrium, thirty-five by thirty-eight feet, is finished in the Tuscan 
style, but the twenty-eight columns surrounding the peristylium are 
Ionic. In the rear of the mansion opens a garden, one hundred and 

five by one hundred and fifteen feet, enclosed with a peristyle of 
fifty-six Doric columns. Various articles in gold, silver, bronze, and 
terra-cotta were found in this house, and also some skeletons, one 

of which was that of a woman with a gold ring on her finger engraved 
with the name Cassia. But the most important discovery of all made in 
the House of the Faun was that of the magnificent mosaic of Alexander 
in the battle of Issus. "This work, which is almost the only ancient 
historical composition in existence, represents the battle at the 

moment when Alexander, whose helmet has fallen from his head, charges 
Darius with his cavalry and transfixes the general of the Persians, 

who has fallen from his wounded horse. The chariot of the Persian 
monarch is prepared for retreat, whilst in the foreground a Persian of 
rank, in order to insure the more speedy escape of the king, who is 
absorbed in thought at the sight of his expiring general, offers him 

his horse."--Baedeker. 


Such are some of the principal mansions of Pompeii and the objects 


found in them. All of the most precious works of art which were or 
could be detached, including many exquisite little mural frescos, 

have been removed and deposited in the museum at Naples. The ruins 
and the museum explain each other, and taken together furnish the 
most complete and vivid illustration of ancient life in the world. No 
books, no pictures, can tell us so clearly and comprehensively how the 
people of that day and country lived as the remains of this buried 

city. Its dwellings, shops, streets, prisons, temples, theatres, and 
tombs disclose with amazing fulness and accuracy the pursuits, habits, 
follies, vices, and even the thoughts of its inhabitants, just as they 
were living and moving when caught, overwhelmed, and forever stilled 
in the full tide of their existence. Well-curbs worn by the sliding 

rope, stepping-stones hollowed by the march of eager multitudes, 
pavements scarred by the stamp of horses' hoofs, advertisements 
painted on public walls, shops and magazines containing the symbols 
and utensils of trade, fountains where the crystal torrent might have 
hushed but an hour ago its rippling voice, temples whose altars bear 
yet the marks of sacrificial fires, frescos whose color and outline 

are bright and delicate in spite of calamity and time, mosaic floors 
smooth and shining as if polished only yesterday by the dance of dainty 
feet,--these and a thousand more traces of the life of that ancient 

time help the imagination to re-people and restore the ruined city as 

it was in the day of its pride and splendor. 


An inspection of the ruins of Pompeii deepens upon the mind its 
impressions of the sublimity and terror of Vesuvius. Physically 
speaking, the volcano is but a monstrous heap of ashes, stones, and 
scoriz, hollow, or partially so, in the centre, and streaked with 

black, solidified lava-currents on the outside. From the crater, 

whirling volumes of steam and smoke constantly issue, each rotary gush 
representing an interior explosion, usually heard only on the summit. 

In the varying states of the atmosphere this monstrous volume of vapor 
rises in columnar form for thousands of feet, and is then borne far to 
seaward, or landward, by the upper currents of the air; or it falls in 

a dense, sulphurous, shapeless cloud, which envelops and conceals the 
upper part of the mountain. In the latter condition of things I made my 
first ascent; in the former my second. On the first occasion we went up 
from Portici and down to Pompeii; on the second, the route was reversed. 


From Pompeii the summit may be made--on horseback as far as the foot of 
the cone--in about three hours. The railway on the Portici side ascends 

to the outside rim of the crater, within which, separated by fissured 

slabs of lava, which a yard below the surface yet glow with living 

fire, the main chimney or flue of the volcano rises some hundreds of 

feet higher. On the eastern side, below the rim, a lava stream of 
considerable magnitude had burst forth at the time of my visit, and was 
issuing with a fierce hissing sound. Its course could be traced down 

the slopes of the mountain for the distance of a mile. Its movement, 

at first quite rapid, was soon checked by the cooling effect of the 


atmosphere. The operations of the crater at this time were extremely 
interesting. Near the base of the finial cone a small secondary 

volcanic funnel had recently been formed, which sometimes almost 
silenced with its screeching and blubber the thunderous rumbling within 
the main chimney. Neither of the active craters could be approached 
with safety, but they made no objections to being looked at, and so, 
dismissing my guide, I remained about two hours on the summit, watching 
their antics. Sometimes the smaller crater, or safety-valve, as it 

seemed to be, would work itself up to a perfect frenzy of hysterical 
hissing and shrieking, as though all the misery of a hundred colicky 
locomotives were venting itself in one prolonged scream. During such 
spells the red liquid lava would bubble over the rim for a time, like 

the boiling of an overfilled pot; then suddenly some explosive interior 
force would throw it into the air in a sheaf of beautiful red spray, 

rising and descending in graceful parabolas all around the cone. After 
this performance, the little fellow would subside and keep tolerably 
quiet for ten minutes or so, when it would be seized with another 
paroxysm. 


The larger crater, though also intermittent, was more progressive 

and less fidgety in its action. Its behavior had the dignified air 

of regular business, while the safety-valve demeaned itself more as 

a transient upstart, impatient of attracting popular attention. The 
masses of steam and smoke issuing from the main orifice were somewhat 
irregular, both in quantity and velocity, their increase in both 

respects being always accompanied by louder and more rapid interior 
explosions. At the moments of greatest activity showers of stones 

and lumps of red lava were hurled into the air to heights varying 

from three hundred to one thousand feet, and, descending, rolled 
rattling and smoking down the yellow, sulphurous sides of the cone. 
The spectacle was terrifically sublime at times, particularly when the 
safety-valve chimed in with its screaming accompaniment, and flung 
aloft its jet-d'eau_-like pyrotechnics. The missiles projected from 

the main crater soared at an angle of about fifty degrees, and almost 
uniformly in the same direction, so that they fell on territory of 

which the spectator, looking on from the opposite point of the compass, 
was quite willing to accord monopoly of possession, with a liberal 
margin for unadjusted boundary. 


As sunset approached, and the shades of evening were beginning to add 
new touches of grandeur to the sublime spectacle, I took leave of 

it reluctantly, and, with Brobdingnagian strides down the volcanic 
ash-heap, descended in not more than seven minutes a space which it had 
once cost me a weary half-hour and the help of two guides to climb. 
Three hours later the red currents of lava could be seen from my window 
in Naples, glittering far away in the darkness, and streaking the black 
sides of the volcano like descending streams of molten gold. 
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—Piraeus, the port of Athens, is a rocky 
peninsula which runs out into the sea in a south-westerly direction for 
a distance of more than two miles. It is composed of two masses, each 
over a mile wide, which are united to each other by a somewhat low and 
narrow ridge or isthmus. The south-western mass, anciently known as the 
Acte, rises gradually on all sides to a height of nearly two hundred 
feet. The north-eastern mass attains a height of nearly three hundred 
feet in the steep rocky hill of Munychia. The ancients believed that the 
peninsula of Piraeus had formerly been an island, and that it had 
received its name because it was the land across (_peran_) the water. 
Modern observation confirms the belief that Piraeus was once an island. 
The peninsula is joined to the mainland by a stretch of low swampy 
ground, nowhere more than eight feet above the level of the sea. This 
stretch of low land, which the ancients called Halipedon, appears to be 
formed of alluvial soil brought down in the course of ages by the 
Cephisus, which falls into the sea a little to the east, and which has 
by its deposits gradually converted the rocky island into a peninsula. 


Piraeus includes three distinct harbours, each opening to the sea by a 
separate mouth. These are the great harbour, technically known as 
Cantharus, on the north-west side of the peninsula, and the two smaller 
and nearly circular harbours of Zea and Munychia on the south-eastern 
side. The whole of the peninsula, with its three harbours, was strongly 
fortified in antiquity. The line of the fortification wall may still be 
traced almost all round it, and in most places the foundations are so 
well preserved that it is possible to reconstruct the plan of the 

fortress as a whole. The wall runs along the shore at such a distance as 
to be out of reach of the waves, and yet near enough the sea to prevent 
an enemy from bringing siege engines into play on the beach. It is from 
ten to twelve feet thick, and is very carefully built of squared blocks 

of the native limestone without mortar. The quarries in which the stones 
were hewn may be observed at many points both behind and in front of the 
wall. In places where the stones have been taken away from the wall to 
furnish building material for the modern town, we can see the grooves or 
channels cut in the rock in which the stones were originally bedded. 
These grooves are each about two and a half feet wide and run parallel 
to each other, showing that only the outer and inner faces of the wall 
were of solid masonry, and that the core must have been, as in many 
ancient Greek walls, filled up with rubble and earth. In the best 
preserved portions the wall is still standing to a height of five 

courses or more. It is flanked by towers which project from the curtain 
at intervals of sixty or seventy yards. 


In addition to this sea-wall which skirted the coast, the mouths of the 
three harbours were contracted by moles of solid masonry that ran out to 
meet each other on either side, leaving only a narrow entrance between 
their extremities. The long moles which thus barred the mouth of the 
great harbour still exist, though the southern of the two has been 

washed away by the waves to a depth of some thirteen feet under the 
surface of the water. They now support the red and green lights which at 
night mark the entrance to the harbour. The haven of Zea is naturally 
stronger than the great harbour, and therefore needed less elaborate 
fortifications. It consists of a circular basin lying about two hundred 
yards inland from the sea, and is approached by a channel a hundred 
yards wide. Walls ran along this channel on either side, so that an 
enemy’s ships endeavouring to enter the harbour would have had to run 
the gauntlet of a cross fire. At its inner end the channel was flanked 

on either side by a tower of solid masonry built out into the water, but 
connected with the fortification walls. The third harbour, Munychia, the 
smallest of the three, is farthest removed from the business and bustle 
of the modern port town, and hence has, in some respects, best preserved 
the relics of antiquity. Originally it was a mere open bay, and 

therefore needed vast constructions of masonry to convert it into a war 
harbour. The moles built for this purpose are described by Lieutenant 
von Alten, who examined them with attention, as the most magnificent 
specimens of ancient Greek fortification which have survived. In some 
places on the outer edges of the moles the colossal blocks of which they 
are composed have been piled up in wild confusion by the heavy surf, and 
project like islets above the surface of the water. Each mole ended in a 
tower; and the narrow entrance to the harbour was between the towers. 
The tiny basin is commanded by the hill of Munychia which rises steeply 
from the shore. In time of danger each of the harbour mouths could be 
closed with a chain stretched between the two towers that flanked the 
entrance. The chain seems to have been coated with tar to prevent it 
from rusting in the water. 


On the landward side the peninsula was defended by a wall, which started 
from the harbour of Munychia, ascended the hill, and after following the 
edge of the plateau for some distance gradually descended westward to 
the shallow northern bight of the great harbour, across which it appears 

to have been carried on a mole or dam. This landward wall, to judge from 
its existing remains, seems to have been a masterpiece of military 
engineering, every opportunity offered by the nature of the ground for 
strengthening the fortifications having been unerringly seized upon and 
turned to account. The naturally weakest spot in the whole circuit was 
where the wall crossed the flat between the hill of Munychia and the 
great harbour. Here accordingly we find the wall especially strong; it 

is twenty-six feet thick, and is constructed of solid masonry in large 
squared blocks without any core of rubble. Naturally the gates were 
placed in this landward wall and opened northward. Remains of four of 
them can be distinguished. The principal gate, flanked by two square 


towers on oval bases, stood in the flat ground between the north-east 
end of the great harbour and the heights of Munychia. Through it 
doubtless ran the highway to Athens; and here at a little side portal 

for foot-passengers probably stood the image of Hermes, which the nine 
archons dedicated when they set about fortifying Piraeus. A little to 

the east of this principal gate and on slightly higher ground is another 
gate, through which the road to Athens went between the two Long Walls. 
The gate is double, that is, it is composed of a court nearly square 

with a gate at each end. The reason of this construction, which is 
common in Greek fortifications, was that, if an enemy should force the 
outer gate, he would still have a second gate in front of him, and would 
in the meantime find himself pent in a narrow court, as in a trap, from 
the walls of which he would be assailed on all sides by the missiles of 
the defenders. 


The docks at Piraeus were one of the glories of Athens. Demosthenes 
mentions them along with the Parthenon and the Propylaea. When the 
Athenian navy numbered about four hundred warships, we learn from 
inscriptions that the number of docks was three hundred and seventy-two. 
But this excess of ships over docks could scarcely have caused 
inconvenience, as some vessels must always have been in commission. Very 
considerable remains of the ancient docks are still to be seen in the 
harbours of Zea and Munychia. The flat beach all round the basin of Zea 
was enclosed by a wall of ashlar masonry, which ran round the harbour at 
a distance of fifty or sixty feet from the water’s edge. This formed the 
back wall of all the docks, which extended at right angles to it and 
parallel to each other down into the water. The average breadth of each 
dock or berth was about twenty feet. The docks were separated from each 
other by rows of columns, the foundations of which, bedded on the 
shelving rocky beach, descend in steps to the water, and are continued 
under it for some distance. These columns supported the roofs, which 
were probably wooden, for no remains of a stone roof have been found. 
Between these partition rows of columns the rock has been hollowed out 
and smoothed, so that it forms an inclined plane, descending gradually, 
like the rows of columns, to the sea, and continued under water for some 
way. Each of these inclined planes formed the floor of a dock. In the 
middle of each floor is built a stone pier about ten feet wide and a 

yard high; in some places the native rock, hewn out at the sides, has 

been left standing in the centre so as to form a pier of similar 

dimensions. On these piers, whether built or hewn out of the rock, the 
ancient ships were hauled up and down. Remains of them may still be seen 
all round the harbour of Zea running out under the clear water. 


The only relics of ancient ships which have been found at Zea are some 
plates of Parian marble representing great eyes. Clearly these were the 
ship’s eyes which used to be fastened to the bows of ancient Greek 
vessels. Pollux tells us that the ship’s name was painted beside its 

eye. Philostratus describes the picture of an Etruscan pirate ship 
painted blue, with fierce eyes at the prow to frighten the enemy. In a 


list of missing or unserviceable ships’ furniture, preserved in an 
inscription, mention is twice made of a broken ship’s eye. Some of the 
eyes found at Zea show traces of red paint at the back; the paint 
probably adhered to them from the ships’ sides; for ships’ bows were 
often painted red. Modern Italian sailors sometimes still paint an eye 
on the bow of their vessel. In the East, too, every craft owned by a 
Chinaman, from a sampan up to an English-built screw-steamer, has a pair 
of eyes painted on the bows, that it may see its way and spy out sunken 
rocks and other dangers of the deep. Indeed, in all parts of eastern 

Asia where many Chinese travel, the local steamers, whether owned by 
Chinese or not, all have eyes; otherwise no Chinaman would travel in 
them, or send his goods by them. 


Another famous structure in Piraeus was the arsenal, which formed a 
necessary adjunct to the docks of the navy. We know from ancient authors 
that it was built from designs furnished by the architect Zeno, who 
explained them to the people in a speech which won him a high reputation 
for eloquence. The building was admired for its elegance, and the 
Athenians were proud of it. However, it was finally burnt by the Romans 
under Sulla, and no certain vestiges of it have been as yet discovered. 

But by an extraordinary piece of good fortune the directions given to 

the contractor for its construction have been preserved to us. They were 
discovered in 1882 engraved on a slab of Hymettian marble at the foot of 
the hill of Munychia, not far from the harbour of Zea. The directions 

are so full, clear, and precise that we now know Philo’s arsenal from 

roof to foundation better than any other building of ancient Greece, 
though not a stone of it has been found. A brief description of the 

edifice, derived from the inscription, may not be uninteresting. 


The arsenal was to be built at Zea, the principal war-harbour, and was 

to begin at the gateway which led from the market-place and to extend to 
the back of the docks. It was to be constructed of the hard reddish-grey 
Piraeic limestone, an excellent building material often mentioned in 
inscriptions and still much in use. In shape it was to be a sort of 

arcade, lit principally by rows of windows in the long sides, and 

divided into three aisles by two rows of columns running down its whole 
length. The central aisle, paved with flags, and entered by two 
bronze-plated doors at each end, was to be kept clear as a passage for 
the public; while the two side aisles were to serve for storing the 

ships’ tackle. For this purpose each of the side aisles was divided into 
two stories by a wooden flooring. On the ground floor the sails and 
other canvas gear were stowed away in presses; and in the upper 
galleries the ropes were coiled on open wooden shelves. Between the 
columns which flanked the central aisle there ran a stone balustrade 

with latticed gates opening into the side aisles between each pair of 
columns. The roof of the building was to be constructed of strong wooden 
rafters overlaid with boards, which were to be fastened on with iron 
nails; and the whole was to be covered with close-fitting Corinthian 
tiles. To secure that the building should be well aired, which was 


especially necessary in a magazine of this sort, lest the tackle should 
suffer from damp, slit-like openings were to be left in the walls 

between the joints of the stones, the number and situation of these 
air-holes being left to the discretion of the architect. Such was, in 

outline, the great arsenal of the Piraeus. Thither on hot summer days, 

we may suppose, crowds were glad to escape from the dust and glare of 
the streets and to promenade in the cool, lofty, and dimly-lighted 

arcade, often stopping to gaze with idle curiosity or patriotic pride at 

the long array of well-ordered tackle which spoke of the naval supremacy 
of Athens. 


Before we quit the war-harbours we should note the Choma, as it was 
called, a quay near the mouth of the harbour on which, when an armament 
was fitting out for sea, the Council of the Five Hundred held their 
sittings daily till the squadron sailed. When all was ready, every 
captain was bound by law to lay his vessel alongside the quay to be 
inspected by the Council. The inspection over, the fleet weighed anchor 
and proceeded on its voyage. It must have been a heart-stirring sight to 
witness the departure of a fleet for the seat of war, as gallant ship 

after ship passed in long procession through the mouth of the harbour 
and stood out to sea, followed by the gazing eyes and by the hopes and 
fears and prayers of thousands assembled on the shore. When the last 
ship had glided from the smooth water of the harbour, and begun to 
breast the waves and shake out its sails to the freshening breeze, 
multitudes would rush from the shore to the heights, there to watch the 
galleys slowly lessening in the distance, till they could discern no 
longer the flash and sparkle of the oars as they rose and fell at the 
ships’ sides, and till even the white sails melted away like snow in the 
blaze of the sun on the far southern horizon. 


A long line of colonnades extending along the eastern shore of the great 
harbour appears to have formed the public mart or emporium. One of the 
most important buildings in this commercial part of the harbour was a 
bazaar or exchange, where foreign merchants exhibited samples of their 
wares, and where bankers sat at the receipt of custom. It must have been 
close to the quays and the shipping, as we learn from the account of a 
successful raid which Alexander of Pherae once made on the bankers’ 
counters. One day a squadron was seen standing into the harbour. The 
loungers on the quays watched it with indolent curiosity till the ships 

drew up alongside the wharfs, when a crowd of armed men leaped from the 
ships’ sides, drew their swords, and with a flourish of trumpets made a 
rush for the bazaar, where they swept the counters clean and then 

returned with the booty to their vessels, without stopping to notice the 
panic-stricken crowds who were fleeing in all directions. In another 
‘cutting-out’ expedition which the Lacedaemonians made with twelve ships 
into the harbour of Piraeus, a handful of daring men jumped ashore, laid 
hold of some merchants and skippers in the bazaar, and hurried them on 
board. It was in the bazaar that the Boastful Man in Theophrastus used 

to stand talking with foreigners about the great sums he had at sea, 


while he sent his page to the bank where he kept the sum of ten-pence. 


Chief among the holy places of Piraeus was a sanctuary of Saviour Zeus. 
Fine paintings by distinguished artists adorned the cloisters attached 

to it, and statues stood in the open air. The festival of the god 

included a regatta and a procession through the streets. The expenses of 
the sanctuary were partly defrayed by a small tax levied on every vessel 
which put into the port. Moreover, persons who had escaped from 
danger—for example, seafaring men who had come safe to land—commonly 
brought thank-offerings to the shrine. From a fragment of an ancient 
comedy we learn that, among the long-shore sharks who lay in wait on the 
quays for sailors fresh from a voyage, there were cooks with an eye to 
business. For in the passage in question one of the fraternity tells us 

how, whenever he spied a jolly tar just stepping ashore, ready for a 

spree, with a bulging purse in his fist and an expansive smile on his 
sunburnt face, he used to rush up to him, shake him warmly by the hand, 
drop a delicate allusion to Saviour Zeus, and proffer his services at 

the sacrifice. The bait took, and soon he was to be seen heading for the 
sanctuary with the sailor man in tow. 


Better known to English readers than the sanctuary of Saviour Zeus was 
the altar of the Unknown God which St. Paul, and after him Pausanias, 
saw at Phalerum, the old port of Athens. In a dialogue attributed to 
Lucian, a certain Critias raps out a number of oaths by the old heathen 
gods and goddesses, and for each of them he is gravely taken to task by 
his comrade Triephon, who has just been initiated into the sublime 
mysteries of the Christian theology by a person of a Hebrew cast of 
countenance, whom he describes as a bald-pated long-nosed Galilean. At 
last Critias swears by the Unknown God at Athens, and this oath is 
allowed to pass unchallenged by Triephon, who winds up the dialogue with 
this edifying advice: “Let us, having found out and worshipped the 
Unknown God at Athens, raise our hands to heaven and give him thanks 
that we have been found worthy to be subject unto so great a power; but 
let us leave other folk to babble, satisfied ourselves with applying to 
them the proverb 'Hippoclides doesn’t care.”” 


A little way from the shore of the great harbour was the market-place 
named after the Milesian architect Hippodamus, who laid out Piraeus on a 
regular plan. It must have been a spacious open square, for we hear of 
troops mustering in it. The distinguished general Timotheus had a house 
on the market-place, and it was here that he lodged his two royal 
visitors, Jason of Pherae and Alcetas king of Epirus, when they came to 
give evidence at his trial. The general had impaired his private fortune 
by his exertions in the public service, and when his illustrious 

visitors arrived late one evening he had to send out his Caleb 
Balderstone in haste to borrow some bedding and silver plate. From the 
market-place a street led upwards to the sanctuary of Artemis on the 
hill of Munychia. It must have been a wide street; for in the 
street-fighting at the revolution which overturned the tyranny of the 


Thirty and restored the democracy, the troops of the tyrants formed in 
order of battle in the market-place and then marched up the street, 
while the democratic party, led by Thrasybulus, charged down the street 
in battle array and met them. At one time apparently the market-place 
fell into disrepair, and enjoyed the dubious privilege of what is 
popularly known in Scotland as a ‘free coup,’ the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring streets using it unceremoniously as a convenient dust-hole 
wherein to throw away their old rags and bones and other domestic 
refuse. At last the authorities felt constrained to interfere and put a 

stop to the nuisance. So they ordered that the market-place be levelled 
and put in good repair, and that for the future nobody should be allowed 
to shoot rubbish or dump down dung in it. 


The broad straight streets of the new town of Piraeus must have formed a 
striking contrast to the narrow and crooked streets, lined with mean 
houses, which Athens itself seems always to have retained. Aristotle 
perhaps had this contrast in his mind when he recommended for his ideal 
city a mixture of the two modes of building, remarking that the new 
straight streets in the style of Hippodamus were handsomer and more 
convenient, but that the old crooked streets could be better defended 
against an enemy. Another advantage of the older style of architecture, 

at least in southern cities, is the shade and coolness of narrow lanes 

from which, as from the bottom of a well, we look up at a narrow strip 
of blue sky high overhead, instead of being exposed to the pitiless 

glare of the sun as we pace, with blue spectacles on our eyes and a 

white umbrella over our head, the broad open streets which, on the model 
of the Parisian boulevards, are rapidly springing up in the towns of 
southern Europe. Still, in spite of the ravages of municipal authorities 
and the jerry-builder, we can even yet remark in modern Europe a 
contrast between the towns that have grown up irregularly in the course 
of ages, and those which have been created at once on a regular plan by 
the will of a despot. The two most regularly built towns in Europe are 
probably Turin and Mannheim. Turin still stands on the lines laid down 
by Augustus, when he founded a Roman colony on the site; Mannheim was 
built by the Elector Palatine, Frederick the Fourth, in 1606. Something 
of the same difference may also be observed between Madrid, the new 
capital of Spain, with its thoroughfares radiating like the spokes of a 
wheel from the Puerta del Sol, and the old Spanish capital Toledo, with 
its narrow lanes straggling up and down the rocky hill whence the white, 
silent, seemingly half-deserted city looks down on the gorge of the 
Tagus. But Madrid, a creation of Philip the Second, does not equal Turin 
or Mannheim in mathematical regularity of construction. 


There can be no doubt that the fortification of Piraeus and the 
transference to it of the port of Athens from the open roadstead of 
Phalerum constituted one of the most momentous steps in the history of 
Athens. Coupled with the construction of a large permanent war-fleet it 
made Athens the first naval power in Greece, and so determined her 
subsequent history. All three measures originated in the far-seeing mind 


of Themistocles, who thus in a sense created Athens, and proved himself 
thereby one of the greatest of statesmen. He saw that Piraeus was more 
important to the Athenians than Athens itself, and he often advised 

them, if ever they were hard put to it by land, to evacuate Athens and 
settle at Piraeus, where with their fleet they could defy the world. If 
they had taken his advice, Athens might perhaps have played a still 
greater part in history. 


The man to whom Athens owed so much died an exile in a foreign land; 
but, if tradition may be trusted, his bones were afterwards brought and 
laid, with singular felicity, beside the sea at the foot of the frowning 
walls of that great fortress which formed his noblest monument. The 
exact spot has been described by an ancient writer. “At the great 
harbour of Piraeus,” says Plutarch, quoting Diodorus the Periegete, “a 
sort of elbow juts out from the headland of Alcimus; and when you have 
rounded this elbow, on the inner side, where the sea is somewhat calm, 
there is a large basement of masonry, and the altar-like structure on it 

is the grave of Themistocles. And Diodorus imagines that the comic poet 
Plato bears him out in the following passage: 


"Fair lies thy tomb 

For it will speak to merchants everywhere; 
It will behold the seamen sailing out and in, 
And mark the contests of the ships."”” 


Tradition places the site of the tomb on the shore of the Acte 
peninsula, near the modern lighthouse, some way to the south of the 
entrance to the great harbour. Here a small square space has been 
levelled in the rock; and its outer margin has been cut and smoothed as 
if to form the bed of a wall. Within this area are three graves, and 

just outside it, on the side away from the sea, is a large sepulchre 
hewn in the rock. It has been suggested that when the square space was 
enclosed by its wall, and the interior was filled up with rubble, it may 
have been the “altar-like structure” described by Diodorus the 
Periegete, and that the rock-hewn tomb behind it, and sheltered by it 
from the surf and spray of the neighbouring sea, may have been what 
antiquity was fain to regard as the grave of Themistocles. 
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